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This Issue in Brief 


In a study of the previous occupational status of old-age pensioners in 
vew York State, it developed that over four-fifths of the men and 
about two-fifths of the women had been employed by others on a 
wage or Salary basis. Among the men about one-sixth and among 
the women about one-ninth had had their own independent business 
or occupation. Nearly half of the women had never had paid em- 
ployment. About three-fourths of the male pensioners had been 
employed in industry and commerce, and about five-eighths of those so 
employed had had unskilled or semiskilled jobs. The largest occupa- 
tional groups among the men were laborers (including farm laborers), 
farmers, carpenters, and painters and paperhangers. Page 247. 

In 1930, output per man per day in bituminous-coal mines was 46.2 
per cent greater than in 1910, and average employment dropped below 
a half million persons for the first time since 1906. Mechanization 
of coal cutting and handling contributed to the mine workers’ pro- 
ductivity, the rate of output per man-day for strip mines in 1930 
being 13.92 tons; for a group of mines with mechanized loading, 7.16 
tons; and for all mines, 5.06 tons. Page 256. 


Earnings in the men’s clothing industry in 1932 averaged 19.5 cents 
less per hour and $8.58 less per full-time week than in 1930, according 
io a survey recently completed by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
covering 243 representative establishments manufacturing men’s 
outer garments—coats, pants, vests, and overcoats. In 1932 the 
average earnings were 50.6 cents per hour and $22.47 per full-time 
week. Full-time hours averaged 44.4 in 1932 as compared with 44.3 
in 1930, an increase of 0.1 hour per week. The average number of 
days worked per week in 1932 by males in the various occupations 
ranged from 4.7 to 5.3, and by females, from 4.3 to 5.5. Page 350. 


Proposals for legislation for the alleviation of unemployment were 
made by the special commissions appointed in the States of Massachusetts 
and Connecticut to study and report on this question. In Massa- 
chusetts a bill was proposed which would provide for the establishment 
of Stateaaeeened unemployment reserves maintained by contri- 
butions by employers, the benefits under which would be limited to 
10 weeks in any 12-month period. In Connecticut the commission 
favored the establishment of a dismissal-wage system which would 
provide for the compulsory payment of a dismissal wage by employers 
having five or more persons in their employ. The maximum pay- 
ment to any one employee under the proposed plan would be fixed 
at $120 for employment of 52 weeks and over. Pages 279 and 280. 
An attempt to abolish the Arizona Industrial Commission and the 
workmen’s compensation law was defeated in a referendum vote in the 
recent State election. The vote was more than three to one against 
repeal. Page 318. ' 

The cost-of-living index number of the Bureau of Labor Statistics for 
December, 1982, shows a decline of 2.7 per cent from that for June, 1932. 
The decline during the 6-month period averaged 1.4 per cent for 
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food, 4.9 per cent for clothing, 7.7 per cent for rents, 0.1 per cen for 
fuel and light, 3.9 per cent for house-furnishing goods, and 1 4 per 
cent for miscellaneous items. As compared with the base year 19) 
however, the figures for all of these groups except food were mug, 
higher in December, 1932, the increases between the two dates ranging 
from 18 per cent for rents to 99.3 per cent for the miscellaneous ¢roy) 
the increases for the other groups being 21.5 per cent for clothing 
47.4 per cent for house-furnishing goods, and 56.9 per cent for fyel 
and light. Food showed a decrease of 1.3 per cent between 1913 and 
December, 1932. Page 429. 


The report of the President’s Research Committee on Social Tren. 
emphasizes the point that our present difficulties are due to the unequal 
rates of change in economic life, government, education, science, and 
religion. An equilibrium should be established, not by declaring g 
moratorium on invention or scientific advance, but by speeding up the 
lagging factors so that the country may enjoy a full and well-roinded 
progress. To secure this end will require conscious and concerted 
action and planning. ‘ Nothing short of the combined intellicence 
of the Nation can cope with the predicaments here mentioned.” 
Page 297. 

In the fiscal year 1931-32 the expenditures for vocational educatioy 
from Federal funds amounted to $8,414,834, and from State and local 
funds, $24,987,569, a total of $33,402,403—an increase of $1,259 21| 
over the preceding 12 months. The total enrollment in vocational 
schools and courses operated under State plans in the same year was 
1,176,162, distributed as follows: 257,255 in agricultural schools, 
579,591 in trade and industrial schools, and 339,316 in home economics 
schools. All the States were reported as being particularly interested 
in problems of training for the unemployed. Page 324. 

A system of industrial councils for the Netherlands is provided for by 
a recent law. The councils are to consist of from 6 to 20 members, 
depending upon the character of the industry or enterprise. One-half 
of the members are to be appointed by labor unions and the other 
half by employers’ associations. A council may act as a deliberative, 
advisory, executive, or arbitrative body in matters concerning the 
affairs of their respective enterprises, such as trade agreements, train- 
ing of workers, combating of unemployment, promotion of good 


relations between employers and workers, and technical and commer: 
cial matters. Page 309. 
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Occupational Distribution of Old-Age Pensioners in New York 


HE United States Bureau of Labor Statistics recently made an 
analysis of 3,315 cases of persons granted old-age allowances in 
New York State, with a view to determining what their usual occu- 
pations had been during their working years. The analysis showed 
that, among the 1,707 men whose cases were studied, only 2 (0.1 per 
cent) had never been gainfully employed, while 1 415 (82.9 per cent) 
had been wage earners or salaried employees. Among the 1,608 
women, 637 (39. 6 per cent) had been gainfully employed on a wage 
or salary basis, while 786 (48.9 per cent) had been housewives or 
persons never employed. 

Among the men 17 per cent and among the women 11.5 per cent 
had had ‘their own independent business or occupation. 


Scope and Method of Study 


Tue data were obtained directiy from the files of the division of 
old-age security in the New York State Department of Social Welfare. 
Only those cases were taken in which the person had at some time 
been in receipt of an old-age grant. Some of these grants, however, 
may later have been revoked or canceled, or have ceased because of 
altered financial circumstances, death of the beneficiary, ete. Thus 
the returns.analyzed in the present study present the former regular 
occupational status of a group of old people who had been at some 
time old-age pensioners. 

Altogether, data were obtained for 3,315 beneficiaries (1,707 men 
and 1,608 women) in the counties of Broome, Delaware, Fulton, 
Jefferson, Oneida, Orange, Oswego, Rensselaer, Suffolk, and Wash- 
ington, and in three of the cities which have established their own 
welfare districts, namely, New York City, Schenectady, and Syracuse. 
These localities were chosen, on the advice of the State officials ad- 
ministering the old-age relief law, as representing varied and dis- 
tinctive industries and sections of the State. 

Broome County includes Binghamton and represents the shoe- 
manufacturing section of the State. Oswego! and Washington?’ 

Counties are rural, as are also Delaware*® and Jefferson * Counties, 
the latter two having considerable dairying.. Oneida County ® repre- 
sents both a good farming and urban section, the urban districts 
having various manufactures such as knit goods, lumber products, 





' County seat, Oswego. ’ County seat, Delhi. 5 County seat, Utica. 
* County seat, Argyle. ‘ County seat, Watertown. 247 
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steam engines and boilers, etc. Rensselaer County presents a sim; 
combination, its urban section including the city of Troy, with it 
shirt and collar factories. Fulton County ® includes Gloversyil|o and 
Johnstown, an important tanning and manufacturing center, Dro. 
ducing gloves, mittens, leather coats, etc. Orange County’? Includes 
urban sections, quarries for building stone, ete. Suffolk County: 
covers the middle and eastern parts of Long Island, with their fis}, 
ing, farming, ete. 

The purely industrial sections are represented by Syracuse (wit 
manufactures such as typewriters, foundry and machine-shop prod. 
ucts, knit goods, etc.), Schenectady (headquarters of the Gener| 
Electric Co. and the American Locomotive Works), and New Yor 
City with its varied industries. 

The following statement shows the number of cases obtained froy, 
each of the regions selected: 
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In each district half of the cases were taken, in the order in which 
application for pension was received by the authorities, for the period 
immediately following the date applications began to be received— 
September 1, 1930. ‘Then, in order to show the effects, if any, caused 
by the depression, an equal number was obtained from the cases re- 
ceived during the last month or two of 1931 and the first few months of 
1932. No attempt at selection was made; every case was included in 
which a grant was allowed. As already stated, no cases were taken 
in which for any reason the application for pension was denied. 

The bureau’s study covered only two questions on the application 
form used in New York: ‘Usual occupation in past”? and “ When 
last so employed.”” Other questions oh the application form call for 
data regarding any work done during the past year, but that infor- 
mation was not taken, since the purpose of the bureau’s study was 
to ascertain only the occupation most regularly filled by the applicant 
during his wage-earning years and not the odd jobs he may have 
obtained in the years after his powers began to decline. 


Basis of Employment and Skill of Pensioners 


TABLE 1 classifies the pensioners on the basis of their employment 
status (i. e., whether independent workers, self-employed, etc., 0! 
whether working for wages or salary) and of skill. The classification 





* County seat, Johnstown, 1 County seats, Newburgh and Goshen. ‘* County seat, Riverhe 
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nila n the basis of skill was more or less arbitrary, but can be regarded 
h it ; indicative in a general way. 

and [tis seen that more than four-fifths of the men and about two- 
Pro: ietths of the women had been employed by others on a wage or salary 
des MM. asis, while about one-sixth of the men and one-ninth of the women 
ity’ MN ore independent workers. Nearly half of the women had never 
fish. Mad paid employment. Regarding the self-employed, it should be 
ointed out that many had been small storekeepers, hucksters, etc. 
here had been few in lines of financial importance, although those 
ew included the former proprietor of a printing establishment, the 
wner of a motion-picture theater, two building contractors, the 
wner of a racing stable, a wholesale liquor dealer, a coffee and tea 
etailer, a fruit importer, a real-estate dealer, a jeweler, a druggist, 
two landseape gardeners, etc. Among the women, many of the inde- 
yndent workers had been dressmakers, taking in sewing to do at 
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Taste 1.—DISTRIBUTION OF OLD-AGE PENSIONERS IN NEW YORK BY FORMER 
EMPLOYMENT BASIS AND DEGREE OF SKILL 
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TABLE 1.—DISTRIBUTION OF OLD-AGE PENSIONERS IN NEW YORK BY jf 
EMPLOYMENT BASIS AND DEGREE OF SKILL—Continned 
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Only 5.2 per cent of the men had worked in agricultural occups- 


tions as wage earners, while 10.2 per cent had been ‘Independent farm- 
ers (though, as the records showed, in many cases supplementing their | 
income from the farm by work in other lines, such as lumbering, & | 


blacksmithing, carpentry, etc.). Industry and commerce had given 
employment ‘to over four-fifths of all the male pensioners—74.3 per 
cent on a wage basis and 5.9 per cent as independent workers. 

Of the industrial and commercial workers, nearly 46 per cent of the 
men had generally worked in unskilled jobs, about one-third in 


skilled positions, and about one-seventh in jobs that might be clas 
sified as semiskilled. 


Usual Occupations of Pensioners 


TABLE 2 shows the distribution of the pensioners on the basis o! 
their most usual occupation during their working years. This table 
gives a classification of primary or principal occupations only. !n 
many cases a secondary occupation was given but such classific:tion 
would have led to an almost endless number of combinations; for 
reasons of space, therefore, the secondary occupations had to be 
disregarded. 
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Among the men the largest occupational groups were, in order, labor- 
ers and odd-job men, farmers, carpenters, farm laborers, and painters 
and paperhangers, and the industry groups most commonly repre- 
sented were manufacturing, agriculture (including fishery and for- 
estry), and building construction. There was a large number (416 
ersons) for which occupations were known but which could not be 
related to any specific industry. 
Among the women the largest group consisted of persons doing 
ceneral housework. There was also a group of nearly 800 housewives 
and women who had never been in gainful employment. Here the 
-lassification is not entirely satisfactory, as it was not always possible 
to determine from the scheduJe whether “housework’’ meant house- 
work done in the woman’s own home or in that of another. Out- 
standing among the smaller occupation groups were the seamstresses, 
laundresses, practical nurses, collar workers, and glove workers. 


TBLE 2.—-NUMBER OF OLD-AGE PENSIONERS IN NEW YORK WHOSE “USUAL” 
: OCCUPATIONS WERE AS SPECIFIED 
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Stage managers. .............. 1 1 
oo, ST een ee 1 Total. -.----------------- 9 15 24 
5) Other theater employees... -- -. Sent ¥ vacate 8 Hotels and restaurants 
ven 
Potal....--.------------- 6 f------ 6 Chefs and cooks___.........._-- 5 2 7 
per Buildi : -  ¢ Beh pais 3 1 4 
3uilding construction Dishwashers.._..........___- 1 9 3 
the Bricklayers... ...-.......- 1 2 3 —— cue A Rane ona i ae od ; 
; Carpenters (including mill- ie lpia asa i} 2 3 
ue seen. 8. 0s SOR 5 pee. ee ee 
ie oS a 2 2 4 
rs, constructors........_|_..__- 1 1 sna emma terete Sides “ - 
6A Sai Ss 1 j 
H fw 3 : Manufacturing 
ronworkers._. ...-.....-...---- - 2 4 || Chemicals and allied products: 
Laborers and helpers. __-_--_-.. 3 7 10 Employees, acid factory..._|_____. 1 1 
Paine w+ ww senenan-~----------- 2) Wi 19 Employees, oil company ___|_____. 1 1 
+ ewig paperhangers hb eames 5 = p< eam ee ie Sime ; F 1 : 
+~--0~--~-~-~~--------- vaborers, pain Feces < t eu 
ble Plumbers and steam fitters ____- 5 5 10 — a 
) ee aaa 1 1 2 Ae Se Wage i 3 4 
on Total... ......-..--..-.-. 61} 1 225 Electrical apparatus and sup- 
on : plies: . 
for Building service, maintenance, Armature winders... _..__. | See 1 
and repair Battery men___..__._.____- | ie iat, ae 1 
a TS whinge sens kacae 2 1 3 
Building superintendents. .. __- la 9 tae. 2 
Elevator operators............-- | 00; 5| 165 fe BSE eee ss 5 
Engineers, electrical__....._____| oe Ras 1 — 
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New | Other 
Industry and occupation York} dis- | Total 
City | triets 
Manufacturing—C ontinued 
Food and kindred products: 
St SRP 2 2 4 
RESTS Bhs cual 2 
ESR Eanes 2 5 7 
Cheese makers___..._____ sini 2 | 2 
Nat Bi 7 7 
ee 13 9| 22 
Foundry and machine-shop 
products: 
Drop forgers_—._..._.__- : 1 
Foundrymen___.__.._____ 2 | 
| 0S Uae 7 
Pattern makers_______- ; 1 2 
Tool and die makers ___- 1 2 | 
a tat aetleics Senscenss 1 2 | 
1 RAD 4| 15] 


Metal products: 


Gun-factory mechanics__ 1 

Gunsmiths___.__.____ 1 

Heaters, iron_._.._.____. 1 

Jewelry workers— 

Engravers__.....__- 1 1 
Pattern filers_...._____ 1 
SS 1 ? 

Knife makers___.______- an 2 

Metal polishers. ________ 1 1 

Puddlers, iron__________- 4 

Stove mounters___...____. 1 

Watchcase workers— 

Machine operatives _ - 1 1 
Re 1 
Wire finishers__....___- : 1 
DES onncibteiindunds cs 2 6 
ee Si 7 21 28 
Leather and its products: 

Glove workers— 
eeeee.........2... 10 10 
Makers--_-....... 3 3 
st 8 s 

Shoe workers— 
ie tie. 1 
Shoemakers---___-. 3 5 8 
SS Piesas: 1 
Others_ naam 1 , 3 

Tannery workers— 

Beam hands__.....___- 1 1 
SIS SE 1 1 
EES SM i 1 2 
Ee: ee 7 7 

Cutters, sweatbands._______ i 1 

Harness makers_.......____ et 2 2 

Pocketbook makers_..____- YT eae 1 

) Rr Se Hee 1 

REG EERE eS) OTR Od sae 2 2 
Sia neti stesiaatedltin 2 10 42 52 
Machinery, n. o. c.: 

Machine operators, clocks _- 1 1 

Operatives, radios_......__. 15: cite 1 

Typewriter mechanics...._|..____ 1 1 

, ES ae 2 1 3 
Paper and ting: z 
an b aes ee _g Setar: 5 

or grinders, ink___.____. fy Bb 1 

Lithographers__........___- 1 1 2 

Paper makers_._...........|...._- 3 3 

Plate makers.........._.._. CB BS at 1 

(ba ES 6 1 7 

Printing pressmen__....._- ts 2 








| 
| 
| 
| 





























ao 
comb em Robe bo — pt _— 








Industry and occupation 





Manufacturing—C ontinued 


Paper and pantee~ Con. 
Proprietors______ 
| ae eens 


We cet wile Sy 


Stone, clay, and glass products: 
Brick makers 
Glass blowers __ 
Polishers 


Stonecutters, master __- 
"SOW OR «eR 


- EC ee 
Textiles and their products: 


New | Other 


York 
City 














Bleachery operatives. 
Carpet workers. - 

Collar workers ____ ied 
Cotton-mill workers— 














ey Q UAL” 





dis- | T 
| Lote 


trict 


‘mee El 


| 
| wee mwe 











| 
Loom fixers__ 
Spinners ___- 
SUE =: 
Garment workers— | 
5 See 3 
i... 2a ae 5 
_ Beer eiaee 11 
a lal 2 
Hat and cap workers__ 2 
Knit-goods workers _- 
Mattress makers ___. | 
Shirt workers..........___. i 
Silk-mill workers__...______ 2 | 
Umbrella makers__...._____ 1 | 
Upholsterers___.....____- 
a ale SS ie 
be FRC Seats 26 | 
Tobacco products: aa 
Cigar makers...............| 12 | 
Cigar strippers__.......____ 1 
ap es Eg 13 | 
Transportation ecuipment: baa] 
Airplane machinists___. 1 
Automobile mechanics 1 | 
Automobile painters - 2 | 
Locomotive inspectors 
motive machinists__. . 
RA SN ee ; 
Ts diigctelbdb wtibiin ac ada 4 & 
Wood products we ay 
Boat builders............ | __. | 
+e aeyeone Pela cus a ker dt 
= wagon makers 
Chair- aetna pros 
inate, \" 
IRS Eee 1 
Piano makers.._...... 2 
Piano sounders........____- 1 
Sawmill workers_...______ sa. | 
, ae SAR 2a 2 
Pe cirenstthiinie csc... 4 
— Ten aa IR ti: 15 
Miscellaneous: ga 
Basket maksrs............_|..___. 
Brush makers_.........____ 1 
a RS Res Sa 
, RSE Rearrange 3 
Total, manufacturing..__| 126 
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TABLE 2.—NUMBER OF OLD-AGE PENSIONERS IN NEW _ YORK WHOSE “USUAL” 
OCCUPATIONS WERE AS SPECIFIED—Continued 






































































































































Males—Continued 
= 
: New | Other New | Other 
Industry and occupation York| dis- | Total Industry and occupation York} dis- | Total 
City | tricts City | tricts 
Office and clerical employment Transportation 
kkeepers and accountants 4 3 7 Railroads: 
ogg gama: 6 9 2 Baggagemen and freight 
an Baers | SRG Seated ee i i 
"SR a Ean Eis a 1 
TotehxasseStntasacanannae . ) B. Crossing flagmen__________- al 4 4 
Laborers and section hands - 1 7 s 
Professions Locomotive engineers _____- 1 3 4 
ae oo eae 3 1 4 TOM OWB.. 30220 efi ncn 1 1 
MMB cits ve nceressinscesiuats ) 2 awe 1 Trainmen..--.........------|---- - 1 1 
Artist8- .-.----.---.---+-------- | Seem 4 . 5| 14 19 
| ee "a eel 1 || Street railways: 
on NG 2 nail 1 1 2 || Conductors - --.....------ Bho 1 
SeAtIINE dil anmebicsadininnane’ ea 3 || Motormen --........--- a 1 1 2 
ARS CTT LS a nes 2 2 4 
TP ee a ee 2 2 | 
Teachers..........- ils nhl pri 2 2 4 | Land temmapertation, n.¢ 0. ¢.: 
SG... ctnbsnecs piasibtinaanal 2 2 4 | Drivers, cab___-_- eiteike ae 1 2 
Teamsters _- RNS nurse 17 17 
Pe iitsdpainccccdcssedk. ae 8 25 Truck drivers_____. ee yy 4 9 
—_- lw I See aceite soe oe Sy ae ae 5 
, ater transportation: 

Public service | a es 4 4 
Municipal employees... _...... 4 20 24 || = ship, yacht, and P . : 
State employees...............- 1 1 2) gutaae oak Fae on ' 
Federal employees.............. | 1 es 2 || _ marine ‘Gere eres a 1 4 4 

> | mgshoremen--_-____-__--_-- 2 3 
Total..-------+.e-eeeee 0) 8) 8) ee A pas eae 
Road construction SE Ste conkubcdinatdon’ 32 69 101 
Industry not known insane a 
All employees.................. 1 4 5 || 
— ——|—= |= || Blacksmiths......| 2] a} 2% 
" : AG SSE STR Ra eS Some 1 2 3 
Trade, wholesale and retail C a » i 3 
ESS 2 2 4 
om no —.. he 3 eae i ps - Laborers and odd-job men-__..._| 38 | 221 259 
BE. ; || Landscape gardeners. -------- moons. 2 : 
Merchants, commission __. Ree 1 —- Pestisensmes- : s a 
poe employees and sales eee 2| 4 6 
Canvassers............. 1 3 4 Messengers woeen nee ena nn--- ‘ 1 8 
Peddiers........_...----.--. 16 2 1g || Porters.....-.--------------- 6 3 il 
Ss Shop workers_............-- 3 3 
— ee eling.____. Btn pee 1 1 Tinsmiths 2 2 4 
Sales e, store. ---... eh ae 14 a ; 
——...... |] a7] 2] 1g |] Others----------------------- =o; 8) @& 
Salesmen, insurance... _.__ 1 3 4 a so 101 | 315 416 
Salesmen, real estate... -..._. Wed 1 3 Not gainfully employed _---- as 2 2 
Ee eee 84 | 48 | 132 Grand total_......_.__- 525 |1, 182 | 1, 707 
Females 
Building service, maintenance, | || Domestic and personal service—_ 
and repair Continued 
Cleaners, office... Side 2 2 Nurses, practical. ...........-.. | 42 27 39 
Cleaners, office furniture. ____- 1 |. 1 || Nurses, trained ___-_---_.----- 1 1 2 
ORE SESS 7 3 SS sear se Pes ae 2 3 5 
by IE aba hare ee af Be 10 5 15 Tete. 2 c23si cee. ] ae 435 
Domestic and personal service Hotels, restaurants, etc. 
Cooks....5.... Kinkos $| 2 31 || Boarding-house keepers_-_--__-- 3 11 14 
Hospital employees.___..._-__- 2 1 3 || Chambermaids.-__..-_.._--_-- STi 3 
OusemegmENS..................} ll 13 24 || Kitchen workers, hotel__._.__- J 1 2 
Houseworkers, general _____- . 88 | 150 238 || Rooming-house keepers - - - -- - 5 4 9 
Laundresses_............--- fi 16| 42 58 || Waitresses._...........-...-_-. 1 1 2 
i (TRA SE 2 Oe tt an okenchakanennens 1 5 6 
Mothers’ ERIE |} eee 3 
0 i A SS 7 18 25 iisuasstidiightecccccd:. om 22 | 36 
erah children’s..........-... RE, 5 5 SS SS 
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TABLE 2.—NUMBER OF OLD-AGE PENSIONERS IN NEW YORK WHOSE “USSU, 


MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW 


OCCUPATIONS WERE AS SPECIFIED—Continued 


Females—Continued 



















































































/ New | Other New | Other 
Industry and occupation York} dis- | Total Industry and occupation York] dis- 
City | tricts City | trict 
Manufacturing Manufacturing—Continued i‘ 
ior tO 
Food and kindred products: Miscellaneous—Continued. Hy oe 
Candy packers____.____- : 1 1 Baebes. ...5.5..-.. 5 3 1901 - --- 
Chocolate wrappers. --___- 1 1 NPC Bi tic wins <aciecas: 5 18 1902- - - 
nk TT ee 2| 2 * SS RE ae s| 2 
a gpl eer on... 1 1 2 Total manufacturing____- 70 | 198 
Glove — a: 2 2 Office and clerical employment ay 
Other operatives_____- 29 29 , 
Home workers___..____|__ 4 4 —— preeete--npo+e we : 
Shoe workers........-..--- 1 1 1... 1 
, EE 2 37 39 Total. Se aie 7 
Textiles and their products: —— 
Artificial-flower makers -__-  tetnce 3 Professions | 
Carpet workers_____.__- 3 3 
Collar workers___-_----_- 38 Ne A ee 2 | 
Garment workers—_ SESS eee 2 | 
Children’s clothing ___- 4 1 2 RE Se een, Saeenae 
Men’s clothing ___--- 2 1 3 || Music teachers-_---.........- 2 | 
Women’s clothing......| 1 2 3 || School-teachers__.......__.___. 1 | 
Knit-goods workers ___--___- *< 10 10 ———_ | 
Millinery workers... ._. 3 ier 1 WANs ctsews..-...-. 7) 
Neckwear workers -- --_----. pie 3 = |= 
Seamstresses_..........--- 32 57 89 |! Trade, wholesale and retail 
Shirt workers— 
ae ' 2 ec ee ae 1 
— ene Me, Bit 6 6 || Mercantile employees and 
Silk workers_-__.....-.-- 2 1 3 sales people: 
Umbrella sewers_-__---__-- 2 2 a eee : 3 | 
;. | a ore 1 7 s a ae ae AA 9a 
0 2m SO ae 5 5 10 Saleswomen-_-_..........._- 5 
ya 58 | 134] 192 _ | * See 9} 19 
Tobacco products: , gras im 
Cigar makers... ._-.-.._-- 1 4 | 5 Miscellaneous 
Cigarette packers... .- : = SRO EE ty J lanedey | 1 
AERO oy rak.t 3 
Total_.----------------- : 4 6 Housewives and not gainfully 
Miscellaneous: ca ERPS iS! Se | RAE REE EES 197 | 589 
Hair workers.......<___-_- Ew,’ 2 2 —— 
Knife makers......__.__- 7 eo 1 1 | eee 468 |1, 140 

















Year of Last Employment at Usual Occupation 


TABLE 3 shows the latest year in which employment was had at the 


pensioner’s ‘‘usual’’ occupation. 


It is seen that of the men, some 400 






had worked at their regular trades up to within a year or two of the 
time the old-age security act went into effect (1930), while another 
200 had had some work at their regular jobs even during 1930. The 
classification ‘‘still active’ includes not only those able even now to 
obtain some employment in their regular occupation now and then, 
but also afew who, while no longer engaged at their trade, had 

therefore still regarded 








never gone into any other employment an 
themselves as carpenters, painters, etc. 
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« 3.-DISTRIBUTION OF PENSIONERS IN NEW YORK, ACCORDING TO LAST 
— YEAR IN WHICH THEY WORKED AT USUAL OCCUPATION 






























































Males Females 
Y Grand 
ear New | Other New | Other total 
York dis- Total | York dis- Total 
City | tricts City | tricts 

ite ee Pe ad ae vires a i 6 7 3 5 8 15 
Gt = BE EA OER 2 2 ) eeeas 3 3 7 
RNa +~ eer ee too Sees eens meee teen Ragga “We PAM yes oa aeaS . 1 : 

ies 6--- bea ser sesso Str ete ee tte Pi Lite £ Poeieeares steeme ees ee 
14. .---------------------------- 2-2-2 -2---- I |-------- I |--------|--------]-------- 1 
F Ie eel ae ood Seen tenaaall 2 3 ip be ee 1 1 6 
EEG: “STR RE EGE LOR be 1 *y SP aba 2 
ee.» leh eit: © OR NSS OES 2 3 5 2 1 3 s 
BRS oS Saad SSN RRS El A l 2 3 5p rae l ‘ 

ps eR SS PTS Fs Teel ee AE is hs Pees RS ae’ aa RTS 2 2 

1909. - .--------=---- ween nan enereranens--s0- ge 

1910. . -------------------- 22-2220 - 2-2 -------- | 6 10 16 4 13 17 33 
nce Gadnonsdideetaccneos | 1 3 i hss cobs 3 3 7 
1912. _-.-------------------- bee eenncacesencees 2 6 8 1 2 3 11 
ee eee ee ere et 1 3 4 |....----|--------|-------- 4 
CL: pei canwmngethocansatiqsdperasin 1 7 RE cs saan le gig te 8 
O0tl. : . cickeakne ell ee eh ee 11 17 28 1 s 9 37 
PERS ne 8 DR a ee ae Sees 2 3 5 2 7 9 14 
a cosh a al Tie WET: 4 2 9 ll 1 2 3 14 
aM: sai asa : fro Ps kt APRESS 12 22 34 4 8 12 46 
yD ss ES badivasddidncdss é 8 5 13 6 5 ll 24 
NO) i Rn ales a gelato lp ebisibiene <a edoete 21 48 69 12 24 36 105 
Ee SS ESS Te ee eee wee pee Pee , 1k 2 31 4 10 14 45 
ee I it oa oe eas ante lalla al mal i] 24 35 3 14 17 52 
Tae a PR ee eee he 12 23 35 8 14 22 57 
a re ae sn i deste peat eatin eatin hak itn 17 39 56 8 22 30 | 86 
WE... cccimingads Se, ee es eee eye si 27 80 107 22 31 53 160 
Sk SRE cit matinwewntn este qaihamaiennmet 31 76 107 20 31 51 158 
| ARE ST SRS TS OS Sh dan chbtnabinks Sedcnad 44 8&2 126 16 34 50 176 
td dew oleiisiiieliaiiell 65 135 200 37 31 68 268 
Ne Lc Gn Benak En. occa chdaesweeo deen <bath 69 141 210 22 63 85 295 
Be as ae ano coche baleeleskecen 61 149 210 33 70 103 313 
RE SS ES ES PER oS eee OL ee ke 63 1i0 173 23 44 67 240 
i ee. RES OMELET Wee eee sili 2 21 23 1 6 7 30 
We oe cl a ee 7 52 59 17 30 47 106 
ARES eS eye Oe ae ri sbiiih 2 2 197 588 785 787 
ne 26 77 103 19 67 86 189 
as assiatstsbllicieucntee-pihtee boul 525 1, 182 1, 707 468 1, 140 1, 608 3, 315 
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Employment in Relation to Mechanization in the 


mine 
Bituminous-Coal Industry 


men 

1 

be labor requirements of bituminous-coal mines are a factor jp - 
the labor markets of 32 States and Alaska. Thus, any techno. J york 
logical and other changes tending to displace workers in this particy. with 

lar industry have a wide-spread influence. Because of the importane 

of the industry, not only geographically but also with respect to the proce 
large numbers of persons deriving their livelihood from it, the Buregy dav 
of Labor Statistics has recently made a study of employment and strip 
productivity in this industry in relation to mechanization. The dat has | 
for this study were drawn in the main from the annual and special mec! 
reports of the United States Bureau of Mines. In addition, through raise 


direct inquiry, data were obtained by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
regarding the changes in productivity brought about through the 
introduction of mechanical loading in a inal group of mines in [\li- 
nois, Pennsylvania, and Wyoming. 

Characteristic of the bituminous-coal industry in late years are g 
sustained increase in output per man per day, fluctuations in coal 
production with a generally higher annual output in recent years than 
in the earlier years included in the study, considerable variation in the 
working year and a reduction in employment, until at present there 
are actually fewer persons on mine pay rolls than in 1910. The out- 
put per man per day in this industry increased 40.2 per cent between 


man 
per | 
if st 


1910 and 1929, and 46.2 per cent between 1910 and 1930. Un- | 
doubtedly, many factors contributed to this increase, among them a in 
tendency toward better attendance, stricter observance of working ave 
hours, and improved personnel methods, often in conjunction wit!) we 
introduction of mechanized mining processes; the shutdown or aban- the 
donment of many of the least efficient mines, due to the depression in nu 
the industry, and a reduction in nonproductive development work 

both underground and on the surface; and the opening up of newer x 
mining districts with relatively higher rates of output per man per i 


day. In considerable part, however, this increased productivity must 
be attributed to improved mining technology. 

Preliminary figures for 1931 show that the upward movement in 
productivity rates has continued even as the depression in the indus- 
try has become accentuated and total production has declined. 
Moreover, there is every likelihood that the trend toward greater pro- 
ductivity per man per day will not be halted as long as the industry 
produces at a curtailed rate, it being quite natural that the use of 
mechanized methods should spread, thus reducing the cost of labor, 
which, according to the Bureau of Mines, is the chief factor in mining 
costs. Should the industry again be called upon to produce in greater 
volume it is doubtful whether the increase in the general productivity 
rate will be as rapid as heretofore, especially if the marginal producers 
who have been forced out of the market by low prices are again 
enabled to compete. However, considering the large tonnages avail- 
able which are adapted to mechanization of loading, for example, it 
seems only reasonable to conclude that mechanization will be more 
widely applied and accordingly that output per man per day will not 
remain stationary. 

Based on the production and full working time of 1930 and the out- 
put per man per day in 1910, 722,584 men would have been needed to 
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mine the 467,526,000 tons of coal produced in 1930, or 229,382 more 
men than were actually employed. This average is slightly higher 
than the average number of persons (706,032) who would have been 
needed to produce the 1929 output, the difference arising because the 
working year was shorter in 1930 than in 1929 (187 days as compared 
with 219 days) and because of the smaller tonnage produced in 1930. 
The effects on employment opportunities of the various mechanized 
processes Which have contributed to the rise in output per man per 
dav can be measured statistically only in two instances; namely, for 
strip mines and for undergound workings in which mechanical loading 
has replaced hand loading. The strip mines and the mines with 
mechanical loading have had sufficiently high productivity rates to 
raise the United States average for all production from 4.76 tons per 
man per day to 5.06 in 1930, and this in spite of the fact that only 15 
per cent of the total tonnage comes from these two classes of mines. 
[f strip mines and mechanized-loading mines were replaced by mines 
producing at the same rate per day of labor as other mines in the 
United States, an average number of 525,240 persons would have been 
necessary in 1930 instead of the 493,202 actually employed. Thus, 
the potential loss in jobs due to the efficiency of these mines alone 
amounts to about 32,000. 


Trend of Employment and Production in the Industry Since 1910 


In orDER to visualize the changes in the bituminous-coal industry 
in the past two decades, data are given in Table 1 showing the yearly 
average number of employees, the average number of days the mines 
were in operation, and the total number of tons produced, for each of 
the years 1910 to 1930. Similar data (by 5-year periods) and index 
numbers are shown in Table 2. 


TABLE 1.—EMPLOY MENT, DAYS WORKED, AND PRODUCTION OF BITUMINOUS-COAL 
MINES IN THE UNITED STATES, BY YEARS, 1910 TO 1930 























— a 
Number ; Average 
Year of mines Rais oB number | Number of tons 
in opera- | employees of days in produced 
tion ! ploy operation 
saith: aes’ ae | ee 5, 818 555, 533 217 417, 111, 000 
ae an wnmasinlip enlioie bolendpall 5, 887 549, 775 211 405, 907, 000 
Pe (oes ete Le ba PT PSS CELE See, ATTA ESTE é 5, 747 548, 632 223 450, 105, 000 
Re / tees ae i. TE ee eee Ande ee TERA SE Sebi 5, 776 571, 882 232 478, 436, 000 
COG le IE A, MEE SS A aS IS 2 yok Sirs. 4, 592 583, 506 195 422, 704, 000 
PRM: As EI a Se Ree REESE ATS a ah Nachos ali 5, 502 557, 456 203 442, 624, 000 
PERS ai ae al ee ee PEO STAA SAS Rina 5, 726 561, 102 230 502, 520, 000 
METRES Te EE a nee ee oS aR Ce RP ek 6, 939 603, 143 243 551, 791, 000 
SO 4 FE a ae NPE AR FOS BE NS AD Geta bpd Je kd 8, 319 615, 305 249 579, 386, 000 
Sg an RER are win, oo are ad eh cae 2 dh Siero, acs cake abi weaipiomae a 8, 994 621, 998 195 465, 860, 000 
“9 ee 8, 921 639, 547 220 568, 667, 000 
A ees ptr. i eas alee c eb leo aeuseus 8, 038 663, 754 149 415, 922, 000 
a eB 9, 299 687, 958 142 422, 268, 000 
9, 331 704, 793 179 564, 565, 000 
PINS ACRE ROE gig ale va Porm nnn Sarre 3 TL a Sah 7, 536 619, 604 171 483, 687, 000 
1 eA Ran A Se ROR ee ek AE SSS CE 7, 144 588, 493 195 520, 053, 000 
js io SM a ae a Be a 7, 177 593, 647 215 573, 367, 006 
WR SORES EP I eo aia penne COMO TE. ft & 7,911 593, 918 191 517, 763, 000 
pe ERED SST I a apn ee apn vn 6, 450 522, 150 203 500, 745, 000 
Be S89 ea I EE EPG CR IRE Ce 6, O57 402, 993 219 534, 989, 000 
1930__ le a > a ARES EO pags (Se 5, 891 493, 202 187 467, 526, 000 





' Not including wagon mines producing less than 1,000 tons per year. 
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For the first time since 1906, the bituminous-coal industry of the 
United States in 1930 carried an average of less than a half million 
persons on mine pay rolls. ‘The downward movement in employment 
that culminated with this low average started in 1924 after a year of 
unprecedented employment opportunity in the industry. The maxi- 
mum of employment (704,793) in 1923 was reached after a period of 
gradual expansion beginning in 1916. 

The fluctuations in tonnage produced between 1910 and 1930 have 
been no less sharp, as between the peak and low year, than the changes 
in volume of employment, but the changes have not coincided. Pro. 
duction has been more erratic from year to year than employment 
with no clearly defined upward and downward trends. Nevertheless, 
the record of the industry with respect to production was more favor. 
able than for employment in 1930 as compared with 1910, for in that 
period production increased 12 per cent and employment decreased 
11 per cent. 

The bituminous-coal mining industry is one in which the number of 
days of work furnished men has persistently remained far below the 
possible number. ‘The situation arises out of a custom of using the 
whole labor force as long as orders for coal are on hand and of shutting 
down completely except for a few maintenance men at other times, 
Conditions in any one year vary widely, and one field may work a 
larger number of days than another, depending on local market condi- 
tions, weather, labor disputes, competitive advantages, etc. The 
national average of days worked by all mines in the country has not, 
in any year since 1910, risen above 249 days out of a possible 300 to 308. 

In 9 of the 21 years covered by Table 1 the average number of days 
worked was below 200; in 8, between 200 and 225; and in the remaining 
4 years the average of days worked was between 225 and 250. The 
years 1917 and 1918 stand out as offering the greatest working oppor- 
tunity, with averages of 243 and 249, respectively. In 1921 and 1922 
the working year was shorter than at any other time in the period 
covered, the averages being 149 and 142, respectively, but it must be 
pointed out that in these two years mine capacity was being extended 
and volume of employment had almost reached its peak. 

Taking all 21 years covered in Table 1, the number of days worked 
per year averages 203, or approximately two-thirds of the possible 
working time. Thus if operators should find it expedient to open 
their mines daily, and rates of productivity, demand, and technology 
remained unchanged, the industry anit have need for only two- 
thirds as many workers. 
TABLE 2,-EMPLOYMENT, DAYS WORKED, AND PRODUCTION (WITH INDEX NUM- 


BERS THEREOF) IN BITUMINOUS-COAL MINES IN THE UNITED STATES, BY 5-YEAR 
PERIODS, 1910 TO 1930 
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The movement of the 5-year averages and index numbers, shown in 
Table 2, indicates that even as early as 1915-1919 the increased 
demand for bituminous coal did not result in a commensurate increase 
ineither working time or employment, the index for production having 
increased to 116.9 while the indexes for number employed and days 
worked reached only 105.3 and 103.7, respectively. Between 1920 
and 1924, although working time was short (index 79.6) and produc- 
tion declined somewhat below the previous 5-year period (to 112.9), 
the employment index reached a peak of 118.0 owing to the fact that 
the market for coal was particularly good in 1920 and 1923, but more 
particularly, as already noted, because of a swing toward the expansion 
of mine capacity (in 1923 the number of mines in operation reached a 
record high of 9,331, having risen from less than 7,000 in 1917). The 
index of production in 1925-1929, or 121.7, reflects better market 
conditions accompanied by a rise in working time (index, 94.9) and a 
decline in number of employees to practically the 1910-1914 level. 
The movement toward greater productivity that became marked be- 
tween 1926 and 1930 was further accentuated in 1930, when the index 
of production stood at 107.5, number employed at 87.8, and days 
worked at 86.6. 

With respect to the length of the working-day, more than 90 per 
cent of the men employed in mines have been employed on an 8-hour- 
day basis since 1918, with an “established”? working week of 6 days 
or 48 hours, when market conditions have permitted. The remaining 
men are employed in mines operating on a 9 and 10 hour basis or in 
those with irregular working time. According to the findings of the 
Bureau of Mines, the average length of the established working-day 
in mines, weighted on the basis of men employed, was 8.6 hours from 
1910 to 1916, dropping to 8.3 hours in 1917 and 8.1 in 1918. There- 
after, the average working time fell below 8.1, but has remained 
fractionally above 8 hours since that time. 

A record of actual working time obtained from operators for a half 
month by the Bureau of Labor Statistics in conjunction with its bien- 
nial surveys of hours and earnings in bituminous-coal mining, shows 
the following: 


TaBLE 3.—-AVERAGE DAILY HOURS OF BITUMINOUS-COAL MINE WORKERS, IN 
SPECIFIED YEARS, 1922 TO 1931 














Tonnage workers Day workers All workers 
> Hours at 
Year face, in- Be Average 
Number | cluding | Number | "° ns a Number | hours per 
time for (d day! 
Junch ay) 
pees SEE RE Ra Wee SEL eRe 33, 360 7.7 19, 388 8.7 52, 748 8.1 
mer. «2 ee ihe tauleabes ties cle tece 91, 167 7.8 49, 552 8.5 140, 719 8.0 
BRET Ty TT ee SOE aes Fae oe ee 96, 010 7.9 52, 145 8.6 148, 155 8.1 
ESE eee pec ieee een 99, 405 8.0 52, 806 8.6 152, 211 8.2 
Soba bees. « bs dba tke dita ckasct ats 90, 063 8.1 47, 725 8.4 137, 788 8.2 























' Including time for lunch of tonnage workers. 


Throughout the years for which statistics are available, the day 
men, who are time workers, have worked a greater number of hours 
per day than tonnage men, who are paid at piece rates. The average 
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hours shown in Table 3 for all workers are not the actual working 
time, as they include the time spent by tonnage men in eating t!,0); 
lunch. Assuming, however, that the time spent for meals is jo} 
considerable and has not varied greatly, it is seen that the time a 
work has tended to be higher than the “established” working-yy 
reported by the Bureau of Mines, and also that the average working- 
day in 1929 and 1931 was fractionally longer than in the earlier years 
for which records are available. 

In the absence of time records for the period prior to 1922, it can 
not be stated with any certainty that actual working hours decreased 
between 1910 and 1922. However, the nominal working-day did 
grow progressively shorter. 


Productivity of Mine Labor 


Production per man per day.—The best available measure of pro-. 
ductivity in the coal industry is the average number of tons produced 
per man per day, a figure arrived at by dividing the total tonnage 
produced by the number of man-days worked in any given period, 
Although the unit of product (the ton) is satisfactory from the sta- 
tistical standpoint, the “‘man-day” in this industry is not an exact 
quantity, owing to the fact that mines do not keep an actual day-to- 
in count of the employees’ attendance or working time. Thus the 
number of mine employees given represents the usual number of 
persons on the pay roll, rather than a regularly computed average of 
number of employees. Similarly the day, or “start” as it is known 
in mine parlance, is not a working period of definite duration, for 
although working time in mines is generally set at 8 hours per day it 
does not always follow that men remain at work for the full day. 
Short time may be caused by exigencies such as car shortage, minor 
breakdowns of machinery, accidents, and optional early quitting (: 
privilege allowed to the tonnage men). In the earlier years covere: 
by this study, although the nominal working-day was longer than it 
has been recently, there was probably greater exercise of the tonnage 
man’s prerogative to leave the mine early than there is at present 
under a more generally mechanized system of mining, it now being 
important to keep a full complement of men at work in order that the 
best use may be made of mechanical equipment. In more recent 
years there has undoubtedly been a higher ratio of effective working 
time in relation to the full-time working-day than was formerly ob- 
tained under the longer working-day, although the nominal working- 
day is now shorter. ) 

It is seen from Table 4 that for all mine labor, excluding coke 
workers and office force, average output per man per day has risen 
from 3.46 net tons in 1910 to 4.85 tons in 1929 and 5.06 tons in 1930. 
or by 40.2 and 46.2 per cent, respectively, in a period of 20 to 21 years. 

With few exceptions the average output per man per day ! has 
increased steadily, the rate of increase between 1920 and 1930 having 
been greater than between 1910 and 1920 and the index of output per 
man per day (base 1910-1914) having risen to 107.0 in 1915-1919, 

119.8 in 1920-1924, and to 129.0 in 1925-1929. 





1 It is likely that regularization of the working-day has been more effective since 1920 than in the pre- 
ceding decade. Also, productivity rates have increased more rapidly since 1920 than in 1910-1919 .nd, 
whatever the error in averages of re per man per day over a long term of years, it seems that the ripid 
rise in productivity since 1920 is attributable to causes other than any error in the basic unit, the da) 


ee a 
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TABLE 4- —-OUTPUT PER MAN PER mat oT a MINE WORKERS, 1910 


{Includes all underground and surface workers but not coke workers or office force} 
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| 4 56 490 ed 5 xis giokialin 4 Alsen Se aioe 4. 30 119.8 
| 4 52 Aa 9 1925-1929 - ie a 4. 63 129. 0 
| 4. 50 na Sis a ciieh babs cGeies ae ahh 5. 06 140.9 





Underground employees constitute the majority of the mine per- 
sonnel, forming 86.5 per cent of the total in 1911 (the first year for 
which statistics are available) and in 1930. However, in the inter- 
vening years the percentage that surface workers formed of the total 
rose as high as 19.3 in 1918; this rise was due largely to the volume 
of outside repair and construction work which was carried on, in years 
of active coal demand, in order to increase the labor force and thus 
increase the allotment of cars to the mine by the railroad. Averages 
of output per man per day from 1911 to 1930 show that productivity 
of the un tie | workers has increased slightly less rapidly than 
for all workers taken together. A factor in the more rapid increase 
in productivity of surface men is the growth of strip mining, the strip 
mine workers being classed as surface workers. In 1911 the average 
of output per man per day for underground workers was 4.01 net 
tons and in 1930 it was 5.61. The percentage increase is thus 39.9, 
as compared with an increase from 3.50 to 5.06 tons, or 44.6 per cent, 
for all workers. 

An indication of the trend of productivity of the various classes of 
mine workers since 1925 ? is given in Table 5, compiled from statistics 
of the Bureau of Mines. 

The averages in Table 5 indicate that productivity per man per 
day increased between 1925 and 1930 among one or more classes of 
mine labor in the 24 coal-producing States for which figures are shown. 
In 10 States and the United States as a whole, an increase in produc- 
tivity occurred for all of the four classes of labor shown; in 19 States, 
an increase is apparent for miners, loaders, and shot firers and for 
haulage and track workers, in 21 for-all other underground workers, 
and in 17 States for surface workers. 





* The necessary employment statistics are available only since 1925. 
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TABLE 5.—-OUTPUT PER MAN PER DAY OF SPECIFIED CLASSES OF COAI.\: 
WORKERS, 1925 AND 1930, BY STATES 
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Production per man per year.—In the United States, where the work- 
ing year for coal mines is low in relation to the possible working time, 
a record of output per man per year is less significant than in countries 
where regular mine operation is therule. Nevertheless it is interesting 
to trace the yearly average output per capita over a period of years, 
as is done in Table 6. 


TABLE 6.—-ANNUAL PER CAPITA PRODUCTION OF MINE WORKERS, 1910 TO 1930 
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1 Computed by dividing total tonnage by average number of underground and surface workers (excluding 
coke workers and office force). ; 

Considerable fluctuation from year to year is shown in the yearly 
per capita production, the smallest amount (609 tons) having been 
produced in 1922, when the mines operated only 142 days. An indi- 
cation of the increased productivity of mine labor, however, is shown 
by the fact that in 1910 (when the mines worked 217 days) the average 
output per man was 751 tons, whereas in 1929 the mines were in 


operation only 2 days longer than in 1910 but the average per capita 
production was 1,064 tons, 
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Causes Contributing to Labor Displacement 




































A nuMBER Of factors have contributed to the increased produc- 
tivity of mine labor. The greatest single cause is, undoubtedly, the 
introduction of power equipment adapted to mining requirements, 
;, e., the machine cutter, power drills for shot holes, electrically 
operated pumps, the power-driven steam shovel, the mechanized 
loader and conveyor, the electrically driven mine car, and in some 
sections improved mechanical cleaning apparatus. Improvement in 
technology and the spread of established labor-saving methods are 
coing forward at a remarkable rate. Other elements contributing to 
increased productivity include improved mine management and lay- 
out, the tendency toward developing mines to the optimum size, 
shutdown of less efficient mines, removal of operations to better mine 
locations, and more effective use of labor. This change comes at a 
time when the operators are endeavoring to increase per capita pro- 
ductivity and to reduce costs, owing to a loss in markets to other 
fuels, competition between producers of coal, and the ills arising out 
of the fact that the industry has an overcapacity. It is in the States 
(such as Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Missouri, Montana, North Dakota, 
and Oklahoma *) in which a very considerable proportion of the coal 
is mined by stripping and in which no AS ds. physical limit to 
this kind of mining is seen, that labor displacement because of power 
equipment promises to be increasingly severe. The effects of this 
displacement in such States will, however, be reflected in the mine- 
labor statistics of the whole industry. Moreover, as the size, range, 
power, and efficiency of mechanical equipment is further improved 
and an increasing proportion of the coal mined is stripped, the inroads 
upon the volume of human labor needed in the industry will be more 
extensive. 

Strip Mining 


Bituminous coal mined from the surface, by stripping methods, 
amounted to 19,842,359 tons, or 4.3 per cent of the total product, in 
1930. This constitutes fifteen times the total production stripped in 
1914, the first year for which statistics are available, and seven times 
the 1915 total. Output per man per day in power strip pits increased 
from 5.1 tons in 1914 to 16.2 tons in 1930, as compared with an increase 
from 3.71 to 5.06 tons for the bituminous industry as a whole. The 
rise in output per man per day was 217.6 per cent for stripping 
operations and 36.4 per cent for all operations during this 17-year 
period. Table 7 shows statistics of strip mining for the years 1914 
to 1930. 

From the figures in Table 7 it is seen that the rate of increase in 
output of strip mines per man per day has been greatly accelerated 
since 1920; part of this seeming general increase, however, is due to 
the high per capita output of a large stripping operation in the 
Rosebud field of Montana, where in 1928 an average of 48 tons of 
coal per man per day was mined. 





‘In 1980 the per cent of total product mined by stripping was as follows: lllinois, 11.4; Indiana, 34.2; 
Kansas, 43.1; Missouri, 53.7; Montana, 35.2; North Dakota, 54.2; and Oklahoma, 13.0. 





| 
| 
| 
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TABLE 7.—BITUMINOUS COAL MINED BY STRIPPING OPERATIONS OF ALL Typpe 
1914 TO 1930! 
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1 Includes coal stripped by horses and in mines combining stripping and deep-mining methods in thy 
same operation. — 
2 Power strip pits only. 


The rise in productivity that has taken place thus far in stripping 
operations is attributed by writers on the subject* to marked mechan- 
ical improvements, among them being the almost universal adoption 
of the power-loading machine, a revolving shovel following directly 
behind the stripping shovel. Also, larger and more powerful shovels 
are being used, the average tonnage handled per shovel having 
increased from 164 tons per day in 1915 to 276 tons in 1928; for the 15 
largest operations the average rose in the same period from 230 to 
416 tons. At the same time the shovels have been made more 
flexible in operation. The electrically-driven shovel is supplanting 
the steam shovel in the newer pits, and more than one-third of the 
output is now stripped by electric equipment. 

Flexibility of operation has been furthered by the adoption of cater- 
pular traction. The use of caterpillar mountings facilitates the speedy 
removal of shovels into new locations and keeps to a minimum thie 
time lost in moving the machinery. 

The large-type drag line has also been introduced, by means of 
which the overburden is removed or the waste is stacked, making 
way for the shovel to cut the coal. 

Proper haulage equipment, tracks, and location of tipple so as to 
minimize the haul of the mined product have al! been the subject of 
special study. With regard to the haulage systems the effort has 
been to use a minimum of manual labor, with the result that the mov- 
ing of track, an operation that must be performed frequently, is now 
done in most pits by means of caterpillar tractors that either shove 
or pull the track to the place where needed. 

The use of liquid oxygen explosives for blasting the overburden |i: 
served to increase efficiency. Where coal, as well as the overburden, 
is blasted it has been found effective before shooting the coal to 
channel the coal seam by means of a device similar to a coal under- 
cutting machine. In this way the explosive becomes more effective 
and a relatively larger proportion of lump coal is obtained than would 
be possible without resort to channeling. 





4U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of Mines, Economic Paper 11: The economics of strip ¢o! 
mining, by O. E. Kiessling, F. G. Tryon, and L. Mann. Washington, 1931. 
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Improvements in drainage have made it possible to operate at strip 
mines Without frequent stoppages because of weather conditions. 
The fact that shovels may be used two or even three shifts a day, if 
the market warrants, is another advantage. In strip mines this may 
be done without seriously upsetting the life of the mining community, 
hecause a large body of workers is not needed to keep the mine in 
operation. : 

Increased Use of Loading Equipment 


The loading of coal on mine cars for removal from the working place 
has always constituted one of the most labor-consuming processes 
connected with mine operation. Loaders have always formed the 
most numerous class among mine laborers, constituting 58.5 per cent 
of all underground laborers in over 1,900 mines for which the United 
States Coal Commission secured earnings data in 1921. Accordingly, 
the perfecting of equipment to reduce the amount of labor needed for 
this process is a technological advance that presages increasing man- 
day productivity and a further reduction in labor requirements. 


TaBLE 8.—-PROPORTION OF OUTPUT OF BITUMINOUS COAL MECHANICALLY 
LOADED, 1923 TO 1930! 
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' Includes coal loaded by elevating conveyors of the type of the Jeffrey pit-car loader and | or 2 others. 

? Not available. 

The loading of coal by motive power is the latest of the mechanical 
methods introduced in the industry and is of the most far-reaching 
importance for the future, since loading equipment is adaptable to 
conditions in mines producing a large proportion of the national sup- 
ply of bituminous coal. ile the coal loader and conveyor, as 
experimental features of individual mines, date back 25 to 30 years °® 
it was not until 1923 that the United States Bureau of Mines found 
the movement toward commercial application of loading equipment 
sufficiently widespread to make note of the tonnage loaded by mechan- 
ical means. In that year less than 2,000,000 tons of coal were mechan- 
ically loaded as compared with a total of 23,338,000 tons in 1930. 
Taking the tonnage loaded by machine and that handied by pit-car 
loaders and hand-loaded conveyors, the total accounted for in 1930 
amounted to 46,982,000 tons, or 10.5 per cent of the total produced. 





— Mining Congress. Year Book on Coal Mine Mechanization, 1928, by G. B. Southard, 
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Statistics showing the development of mechanical loading appear jy 
Table 8. A distinction is made between loading machines and cop. 
veyors, the loading machine actually picking up the coal and the 
conveyor carrying off the coal that has either fallen or been placed 
on it. 


The figures show a significant rise not only in the tonnage mechapi- 
cally loaded but also in the number of mines using mechanical loaders 
and the number of such loaders in use. Up to the present, mechap- 
ization of this character has made considerable progress in Illinois, 


Pennsylvania, Indiana, Kentucky, West Virginia, Alabama, Mont ana, 
Utah, and Wyoming. In Illinois alone 22,846,000 tons were mech). 
cally loaded in 1930 out of the United States total of 46,982,000 tons 
and Pennsylvania ran second with 7,035,000 tons. The importance 
of mechanical loading in Montana, Illinois, Wyoming, Indiana, 
Utah, and Alabama is shown by the fact that 57.0, 48.0, 47.7, 32.3, 
20.3, and 13.4 per cent, respectively, of the 1930 production was 
mechanically loaded. 

Types of equipment in use.—A variety of equipment for mechanical 
loading has come on the market. Depending upon roof conditions. 
thickness of the coal seam being mined, the pitch at which the eo! 
lies, and numerous other physical and engineering factors, the choice 
of the kind of equipment to be purchased means much in the ultimate 
success of mechanical loading. The three more or less standard 
types of equipment are the scrapers, the conveyors, and the mechan- 
ical loaders. 

Scrapers (which are in reality scoops) are of two sizes, the larger and 
more powerful one being built to dig out the coal as well as to load it. 
while the smaller loads only. The motive power for the scraper is 
obtained from a hoist to which the scraper is attached. Where 
mobility is especially important the hoist may be mounted on a truck 
or a location may be chosen from which the scraper may be directed 
into a number of rooms by means of ropes and sheaves. In both 
instances the scraper and ropes are moved from one working place to 
another by hand, as the equipment is light in weight. Scrapers are 
successfully used under widely varying physical conditions, i. ¢., in 
2 to 8 foot seams and where roof conditions are good or bad. 

Conveyors are numerous in design and vary in size and mobility. 
They are of three types—shaking conveyors, drag-chain conveyors, 
and belt conveyors. The ordinary, or face, conveyor is_ placed 
parallel to the coal face before the coal is shot down, in which case 
some coal falls onto the conveyor when dislodged by the shot and the 
rest is shoveled on by hand, the coal then being discharged onto a 
haulage conveyor and thence onto the waiting mine car. The shaker 
conveyor, a combination of loader and conveyor, consists of a shovel- 
ing device attached to a shaker conveyor, the shaking motion resulting 
in the coal being picked up as the shovel passes under it. 

The physical Himitations of the coal seams exert a greater influence 
on the use of the mechanical loaders than is the case with either the 
scrapers or conveyors. ‘The mechanical loaders, however, have the 
advantage of greater mobility. They are designed to shovel coal 
from the mine floor into cars, they travel under their own power, and 
they may be used to load out one or more working places per shilt. 
Some loaders serve the twofold purpose of cutting as well as loading 
coal. Successful among the loading machines are those equipped 
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with caterpillar type of traction to provide for movement about the 
mine floor. A set of four detachable track wheels may be substituted, 
i{ desired. A common type of loader has a front conveyor that ee 
he adjusted up and down to suit floor conditions in lifting the coal, 
and a rear conveyor, also adjustable to the level of the mine cars, for 
umping. 

( hones in productivity.—In the absence of statistics such as exist 
for strip mining showing the productivity rates in all mines where 
loading is mechanized, the Bureau of Labor Statistics has obtained, 
through direct inquiry from a group of operators, information as to 
the changes in productivity rates since hand shoveling has been 
partially or almost entirely superseded by mechanical loading. This 
inquiry covered a few relatively large mines in Illinois, Pennsylvania, 
and Wyoming, where mechanical loaders and conveyor systems are 
in use, producing about 5,653,000 tons of coal in 1931 and having an 
average of 4,000 employees on their combined pay rolls. Sufficiently 
detailed information was furnished to make it possible to compare 
general productivity rates in the respective mines under hand loading 
and subsequent to mechanization of loading in most instances, and 
also to show the differences in the tonnages being loaded by various 
loading and conveyor crews per man per day in relation to each other 
and to the hand loader. The mines studied were chosen for location, 
physical characteristics (especially seam thickness), and the kind of 
equipment in use. Among the mines that are included are a number 
which are only partly mechanized as well as those fully mechanized. 
While it is true that the averages of output per man per day were 
higher in most instances than the average for the United States prior 
to mechanization, these mines had typical rates of output for the 
particular States in which they are located. 

Table $ shows output per man per day for typical periods before 
and after mechanization of loading and the per cent of increase or 
decrease in productivity that has resulted from the change. Of 
eight mines for which statistics are included in the table, four, i. e., 
A, B, C, and D, are fully mechanized with respect to loading except 
for incidental clean-up work. In the remaining four mines, i. e., 
E, F, G, and H, substantial tonnages are still loaded by hand. In 
all cases the averages of output are for a working-day of eight hours 
or a small fraction higher. 

Economies accomplished since the advent of mechanical loading in 
these mines have resulted in an average increase in output per man 
per day of 46.8 per cent for all the mines in the sample, weighting on 
the basis of the total tonnage produced in these mines and therefore 
bringing the average increase to a lower percentage than would result 
if the number of persons engaged in hand loading and the tonnage 
loaded by hand were pan A 4 The weighted average increase in 
productivity for the four fully mechanized mines A, B, C, and D 
was 65.7 per cent. 

Although it can not be stated with certainty that the increase in 
productivity found to have taken place in this sample group of mines 
is characteristic of what has occurred in all mines using mechanized 
loading and conveyor systems, it is believed that the increase here 
shown is not unduly high. In fact, the United States Coal Commis- 
sion found in 1923 that output per man per day increased 80 per cent 
when loading was mechanized and costs fell by 40 percent. It should 
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also be noted that the output per man per day in the mines for which 
records have been obtained would in certain instances be higher were 
it not for the adverse effects of the depression. In one mine. for 
example, it was stated that output per man per day is now 20 per 
cent below what it was before the full force of the depression hit the 
industry. 


TABLE 9.—CHANGES IN PRODUCTIVITY RATES UNDER MECHANICAL LOADING AS 
COMPARED WITH HAND LOADING IN EIGHT INDIVIDUAL MINES , 
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As between the individual mines there has been little uniformity in 
the rate of increase obtained through mechanization. In mine |, 
for example, output per man per day increased by 92.9 per cent, 
which means the displacement of practically one man of every two, 
whereas in mine D the increase was 50 per cent. Again, while the 
average output for mine A was only 21 per cent higher than in mine 
D prior to mechanization, it was 55 per cent higher after the loading 
was mechanized. 

The figures in the table seem to indicate that mechanization pro- 
duces better results in mines where the coal seam is thick—a natural 
result, since in such mines larger passages are opened up in mining, 
making the moving of heavy loading equipment relatively easier. 
The increases shown in Mines E and war of special interest because 
these are mines where comparatively thin coal is worked, under 
generally difficult conditions. 

Also, the increase in productivity per man per day has been greater 
in the mines where most of the product is loaded mechanically (\, 
wes Pas D) than where only a part of the coal is so loaded (F, I, 
an ). 

Especially striking in Table 9 is the 11.9 per.cent decrease that has 
occurred in output per man per day in Mine H since mechanized 
loading has been adopted. In this mine the productivity per man- 
day was high even before mechanization (8.4 tons) but has lagged 
recently, owing to a combination of adverse physical factors enco.n- 
tered. However, the management of this mine is of the opinion tliat 
the outlay for mechanization was justified, even in the face of this 
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reduction in the productivity rate, since without mechanized loading 
the man-day output might have fallen to such a low level as to make 
continuance of work economically impossible. 

In Table 10 are presented averages of output per man per day for 
loading-machine and conveyor-system crews. The figures must be 
ysed with caution, owing to the fact that the make-up of the crew 
varies from mine to mine. Supervision, timbering, and tracklaying 
may be chargeable to the group in one mine and not in another. 
For example, the loading crew in one mine consists of 7 men— a cutter, 
a driller and shooter, a loader operator and helper, a nipper who runs 
the motor, a driver, and a face man. In another mine the crew is 
composed of 13% men, as follows: A foreman (half time), an operator 
and helper, 2 cutting machine men, 1 shearing machine man, 2 drillers 
and shooters, a motorman, a triprider, a trackman, a timberman, and 
2 clean-up men. Also, on conveyor systems differences occur, only 
the time of the two loaders being charged to the conveyor in one mine. 
In another mine the ‘‘conveyor crew”’ consists of 8 men (working 
on two 40-foot faces) each of whom not only does his own loading, 
but also cuts and shoots the coal. 


Taste 10.—OUTPUT PER MAN PER DAY OF LOADING-MACHINE AND CONVEYOR 
CREWS IN 11 INDIVIDUAL MINES 
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! Conveyors and loading machines 


According to these rough measures the highest averages of output 
per man per day were obtained in the mines in which the thickest coal 
was mined. ‘This is easily understood when one realizes that heavy- 
duty loaders of great size and capacity may be used economically in 
locations where the roof is high and where some coal may be left in 
place, giving a solid floor and safe roof. 

Except in Mine I, the output of conveyor crews is below that of 
loading crews, ranging from 8 0 to 19.4 tons per man per day as com- 
pared with a range of 12.2 to 38.9 tons per man per day for loading- 
machine crews. With the loading machine hand shoveling is un- 
necessary, while with conveyor systems the men still shovel the coal 
which does not fall onto the conveyors but lift it shorter distances 
than is necessary where the product must be placed in mine cars by 
human labor. In Mine I, where the output of loading-machine crews’ 
is 16.1 tons and that of conveyor crews, 19.4 tons, the conveyor load- 
ing is done in the more favorable locations in the mine. 

In relation to the performance of miners, hand Joaders and shot- 
firers (the labor group most nearly comparable with the machine- 
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loading and conveyor crews) the output per man per day of both 
these crews seems high. In the mines visited it was found that 5 
to 10 tons per man per day constituted an average day’s work wnde; 
hand-loading conditions, the range being due to the fact that in some 
mines these workers lay their own track and do some timberinc. but 
do not do so in others. 4 


Cutting by Machine 


Machine cutting is among the oldest of the mechanized processes jn 
coal production, and is fast becoming a general practice except where 
conditions make its use unnecessary or unwise. In 1930, of all the coa| 
mined 77.5 per cent was cut by machine, 11.9 per cent was mined by 
hand, 6.2 per cent was shot off the solid, 4.3 per cent came from strip 
pits, and 0.1 per cent was mined in ways not specified. According to 
conclusions reached by the Bureau of Mines a considerable per. 
centage of the coal still shot off the solid is being brought down in 
this manner, owing to the inability of the employers and mine workers 
to agree on a satisfactory differential between the wage rate for pick 
mining and for machine cutting with hand loading. Thus the upper 
limit of development in the machine cutting of coal has not as vet 
been reached. 

In Table 11 are shown the percentages of total product mined by 


machine, and the average output per machine, by years, from 1910 to 
1930. 


TABLE 11.—PER CENT OF TOTAL OUTPUT OF BITUMINOUS COAL CUT BY MACHINE, 
AND AVERAGE OUTPUT PER MACHINE, 1910 TO 1930 
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The figures indicate that the movement toward greater use of coal- 
cutting equipment was particularly rapid in the period 1910 to 1913 
when the percentage rose by 9 points, and again in 1920 to 1924 when 
the increase was nearly 10 points. These increases, occurring in 4 and 
5 year periods, respectively, contrast with a 9-point rise in the 8-year 
period 1913 to 1920 and one of 8 points in the 7 years between 1924 
and 1930. ‘The increase in machine-cut coal from 41.7 per cent of 
the total in 1910 to 77.5 per cent in 1930 is spectacular. 

Seven coal-producing States in 1930 record percentages for machine- 
cut coal higher than the national average. These States are Illinois 
(78.0 per cent), Kentucky (eastern, 91.8 per cent and western, 8.6 
‘per cent), Michigan (99.4 per cent), Ohio (91.8 per cent), Utah (54.1 
per cent), Virginia (86.4 per cent), and West Virginia (87.1 per cent). 
The lowest percentages are for Kansas (7.6) and Texas (2.6), where 
large amounts of the annual product are still being shot off the solid 
aa where considerable strip mining is done. 
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Five types of coal cutters are in use in the American bituminous- 
coal industry: (1) Rotary boring machines, (2) rotary bar cutters, 
(3) rotary disc machines, (4) endless chain machines, and (5) puncher 
machines. According to Americana, edition of 1927, chain machines 
practically divide the field with puncher machines in this country, 
with a tendency toward adoption of the chain for new installations. 
The chain machine may be described as a small motor with a long 
shaft which runs from one side of the motor and carries an endless 
chain belt with spikes or blades on the chain. The blades are remov- 
able and may be replaced when dulled. By means of this machine 
the coal is undercut, drill holes are then made at the top of the layer 
of coal, the dynamite is placed, fuses set, and the coal shot down. 
Displacement of air-driven cutting machines by electrical cutters has 
been almost completely effected. 

It is seen that between 1910 and 1929 the average annual output per 
machine in use more than doubled as compared with a 42 per cent 
increase in production per man per year (see Table 6). For 1930 
both declined, in line with the vicectlin in working time. 

Allowing for any increase that may have occurred in the time that 
cutting machines are in use, there is every indication that a share of 
the increase in coal cut per machine in use is attributable to improved 
technology; and, although there is no way of estimating how much 
labor was displaced through the change to machine cutting, the cutting 
machine must be counted among the tools that have reduced employ- 
ment in the industry. While the increase in production per machine 
has been irregular, being influenced among other factors by the length 
of the working year, the averages indicate that the efficiency of 
machine cutting has been increasing in recent years and that im- 
proved equipment or handling of equipment or both will continue to 
contribute to raising the productivity of mine labor. 


Mechanized Haulage Systems 


Significant in the field of mine mechanization has been the change 
from haulage by mules to haulage by motor power. This tendency 
was well under way in 1924 when the United States Bureau of Mines 
inquired into the subject and found that 3,585 mines, producing 88 
per cent of the total tonnage, reported use of locomotives of some 
type in connection with underground haulage. It was further found 
that a preference for electric haulage existed, with 3,377 mines, pro- 
ducing 85.6 per cent of the output, having one or more electric loco- 
motives. The total number of locomotive installations amounted to 
14,723, of which 14,280 were electric, 85 compressed air, 226 gasoline, 
and 132 steam. Animals were employed to the total of 36,352, and 
there were 649 rope-haulage units. 

_Mechanization of haulage has made the greatest headway in Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky, West Virginia, Alabama, Pennsylvania, Michigan, 
and Washington, where from 62.8 to 32.0 per cent of the tonnage was 
produced in mines using only locomotive haulage in 1924. The least 
progress toward mechanization of haulage was shown for the tier of 
States from North Dakota to Texas. The introduction of mechanical 
haulage, however, is not necessarily an index of progress or lack of it, 
for much depends upon the physical conditions in the mines. In a 
mine working a thin seam, gathering locomotives may have been 
installed because mules could not be used without cutting away strata 
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other than coal to make the necessary passageway. Elsewhere it 
may be the custom for men to push cars to the coal face and back to 
the locomotive-equipped main haulage way, thus making the use of Mi peen 
animals unnecessary. In both instances the particular mines affected labor 
would show an excellent record as regards haulage mechanizatioy 
because of the absence of mules, but in the second instance the ne; 
result might be a lower rate of productivity than would be possible with 
with the use of mules. 

It is impossible to trace statistically the increase in productivity 
rates in bituminous-coal mining, due to the introduction of mechanical 
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haulage, as the necessary historical data do not exist. 
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Mechanical Cleaning 


At the end of the year, 1923, the per cent of total tonnage cleaned |yy 
wet and pneumatic methods at mines was 3.8, or exactly the same as 
at the end of 1910. In the period between 1910 and 1914 the per- 
centage rose to 4.8 and reached a maximum of 6.2 in 1929 after 
gradual yearly rise. In addition, 4,527,000 tons of coal were washed 
at other central washeries in 1929, bringing the product mechanically 
cleaned to 7.0 per cent of the total production. The statistical 
record of mechanical cleaning appears in Table 12. 


TABLE 12.—TONNAGE OF BITUMINOUS COAL MECHANICALLY CLEANED, 1910 1° 
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2? Data on pneumatic cleaning, which began in 1919, are not available for 1919 to 1923. The tonnage in 
those y , however, was s ‘ 

’ Includes an estimate for the tonnage cleaned pneumatically. 

4 Revised figures. 


The modern cleaning plant, where installed, has superseded lcs 
effective methods of cleaning coal. Installation of a cleaning plant 
eliminates the picking table (at which boys remove the impuritics 
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irom the coal as it passes on a conveyor), and reduces considerably the 
(ime spent by the miners in throwing aside waste. No study has 
been nade to show whether more or less than the equivalent of the 
jabor thus saved, is required for the operation of the cleaning plant. 

In Alabama 76.8 per cent of the output in 1929 was mechanically 
cleaned, or double the percentage for Washington (38.4), the State 
with the second highest percentage of mechanically cleaned coal. 
Because Alabama coals, in an unwashed condition, were unfit for use 
in the steel manufacturing establishments of Birmingham, local 
operators began cleaning their coal many years before those in other 
States. As time has gone on, the cleaning plants in that State have 
hecome more efficient and have required less labor, while in other 
States, where mechanical cleaning equipment has been but recently 
adopted, operators have made the transition from crude methods of 
cleaning to modern plants that must be newly staffed. 

As mechanical cleaning becomes increasingly common, and this 
development it appears will accompany the extension of mechanical 
loading, it may be expected that an expansion in number of surface 
workers will occur, followed, as technological improvements are made, 
by a gradual contraction in the labor needed per unit of coal me- 
chanically cleaned. 

Concentration of Production 


The increased use of machinery has made it necessary for owners to 

operate their mines by means of factory methods, as the whole pro- 

ductive process must be synchronized in order to obtain the maximum 

use from expensive machine installations. Work must be concen- 

trated and the working place must be mined out quickly to save the 

cost of timbering and at the same time prevent falls of roof. Thus 
there is no place in the mechanized mine for the single miner working 
inaroom, perhaps with an assistant, isolated from the remaining force, 

setting his own pace and leaving the mine when his stint is finished, 
regardless of time. 

The movement toward mechanization had its inception long before 
the present. depression overtook the industry. Loss of markets has 
led operators to extend the use of mechanical equipment, however, 
and the process of concentration of work at the coal face has been no 
nore marked than has the tendency toward concentration of produc- 
tion in fewer and larger mines. While there are no statistical means 
available to show that better mines are continuously worked or that 
tons per man per day tend to increase with size of working, the infer- 
ence is that this is true since in the period of increasing productivity 
through which the industry is passing fewer mines have been produc- 
ing than in earlier years and the percentage of tonnage taken from 
large mines (those producing 200,000 tons and over annually) has 
increased, Certainly the growth in number of large mining units 
would not have taken place had not the large mine been found more 
productive than the smaller one. 

The reduction that has taken place in the number of mines in 
operation has already been shown (Table'1), the number having 
declined from 9,331 in 1923 to 5,891 in 1930. Among these 3,440 
commercial mines that ceased to produce between 1923 and 1930 there 
were some that were foreed to suspend operation because freight 
rates were disadvantageous, specific markets were lost, or because, 
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in the case of consumer-owned mines, it was cheaper to buy coa| from 
competitors than to mine it; more especially, however, the shutdown 
are traceable to competitive disadvantages or physical or manaveria| 
difficulties. 

For the mines that have remained in the producing field, the pe 
cent of the total output of coal that is produced in mines of specified 
size is shown for the years 1910 to 1930 in Table 13. 


TABLE 13.—PER CENT OF TOTAL BITUMINOUS-COAL OUTPUT PRODUCED IN 
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It is seen that, prior to the war period, class 1 mines, representing 
the largest individual workings, were contributing approximately 
half of the annual tonnage. As would be expected, this percentage 
dropped in the postwar years, when the demand for bituminous coal 
was active, and many new mines were worked. Since the reaction 
set in, however, and with the shrinking market demand, the per- 
centage furnished by class 1 mines has risen considerably above pre- 
war levels to a maximum of 65.2 per cent of the total produced in 
1929 but falling to 63.1 per cent mm 1930. Not only has the large 
mine become of increasing importance but much of the increase has 
been for mines producing above 500,000 tons rather than among those 
producing 200,000 to 500,000 tons. The statistics further indicate 
that of the smaller mines (classes 2 to 5), the smallest (class 5) have 
maintained their quota of total production more effectively than the 
mines of the intermediate sizes. 


Shift to New Mining Locations 


Under the system of free competition operative in the coal industry 
it is natural that mining development should gravitate to sections 
offering the most profitable returns on the investment. This is exem- 
plified in the opening up of seams adapted to strip mining and the 
increasing importance of that type of mining. Of importance also 
in increasing man-day productivity have been shifts from old into 
new locations where a twofold advantage accrues to the operator 10 
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that he has untouched resources to draw upon and may make use of 
modern methods of mine layout and improvements in mining tech- 
nology to secure the best working fe for his undertaking. The 
opening up of new mines is indicated by the fact that 58 per cent of 
the tonnage produced in 1926 was taken from mines opened in 1910 
and subsequent years, and the average age of mines in 1926 was 12 
years. It must not be assumed, however, that all new mines brought 
into production are characterized by thicker seams, fewer partings, 
hetter roof, etc., than are many mines now partly worked out but 
still yielding good returns. At the same time these newer workings 
have a decided natural advantage over certain partially exhausted 
mines and are displacing them, an “‘exhausted”’ mine being regarded 
as one not necessarily completely worked out but one that, under 
present competitive conditions, does not yield a sufficiently high re- 
tun in tonnage per unit of labor expended. The following table 
exemplifies what occurs in a county when this stage in production is 
reached : 


Taste 14.—OUTPUT AND MAN-DAY PRODUCTIVITY OF BITUMINOUS-COAL MINES 














IN TWO COUNTIES, 1915 AND 1930 
Output 
Weer Net tons Men em- Days (tons) per 
F produced ployed worked man per 
day 
Bureau County, IL: 
ee ro oo eae acoe bos we BERGE ERY & 1, 202, 698 3, OR4 186 2.10 
RES EE Se a epee we oe oop. aeons eee ee 13, 324 58 171 1.34 
Westmoreland County, Pa.: 
WD ae ee os i PES: ICC SGE MAL OG Ss FeN 29, 892, 561 26, 726 236 4.74 
SS ES Fe ee eee Te ner a 13, 915 192 | 5. 31 














The two counties chosen represent widely varying conditions, the 
yield per man per day in Bureau County having been low in 1915 
(2.10 tons) and that in Westmoreland County relatively high (4.74 
tons). In Bureau County it appears that coal production was prac- 
tically abandoned in 1930, obviously because the return did not justify 
the necessary investment. In Westmoreland County it was possible 
toraise the productivity rate from 4.74 tons per man per day to 5.31 
tons, between 1915 and 1930, by drawing upon only the best mines, 
although production was cut to half the former tonnage. 

The abandonment of less efficient mines is going on to an indeter- 
minate extent within States, but the bituminous-coal resources of the 
United States are so vast and the technological improvements so 
elective in raising the productivity rates in general that except for 
small samples it is impossible to trace the effects of retarding physical 
influences. 

There has been some shifting in the proportion of total tonnage 
furnished by the various large coal-producing States in the 21-year 
period covered by this study, and ditceences exist as between States 
in the rate of increase in output per man per day. Table 15 gives an 
indication of how changes in the source of production may have 
accounted in part for the increase in the national average of output 
perman per day. This table shows, for Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, and West Virginia, the total tonnage produced 
and the output per man per day in 1910, 1929, and 1930 and the 
percentage change in production and output as between 1910 and 
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the two subsequent years. This group of States produced 78 pe: coy 
of the total output in 1910 and 83 per cent in each of the other ty 


years. 


TABLE 15.—CHANGES IN PRODUCTION AND MAN-DAY OUTPUT IN THE SIX 1.4 (2; 
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BITUMINOUS-COAL PRODUCING STATES, 1910 TO 1930 
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— Per cent of , Per cent of . 
State er change eee | change ) ; 
th — —_ HHithe 
1910 1910 1910 1910 
1910 1929 1930 to to 1910 | 1929 | 1930 to to 
| 1929 1930 1929 | 1930 
| i— — i ™ 
Illinois ____- | 45, 900, 000 | 0, 658, 000 | 53, 731,000 | +32.2 | +17.1 | 3.95 | 6.05 | 6.42 [453.4 ) 4925 be I 
Indiana. -__..-___| 18, 390, 000 | 18, 344,000 | 16,490,000] —.3 | —10.3 | 3.67 | 7.00 | 7. 56 |+90 106 0 7 
Kentucky__- 14, 623, 000 | 60, 463, 000 | 51, 209, 000 |+313. 5 |+250. 2 | 3.26 | 4.64 | 4.83 |+42 18.2 op] 
RE 34, 210, 000 | 23, 689, 000 | 22, 552,000 | —30.8 | —34.1 | 3.61 | 4. 64 | 4.67 |+25 4 load 
Pennsylvania_ __/150, 522, 009 |143, 516, 009 |124, 463, 000 —4.7 | —17.3 | 3.61 | 4.73 | 4.82 |+31 3.5 
West Virginia 61, 671, 000 |138, 519, 000 — 473, 000 |+124.6 | +97.0 | 3.94 | 5.34) 5.61 35 4 two 








Broadly speaking, the States for which figures are shown in Table 15 
may be regarded as in two classifications; that is, old and new pro- 
ducing fields, the four Northern States—TIllinois, Indiana, Ohio, and 
Pennsylvania—being regarded as old fields and the Southern States— 
Kentucky and West Virginia—as new fields. There is a further dis 
tinction between these two groups, working conditions in the Northem 
States having been regulated under agreement with the union more 
consistently than in the South. With the exception of Illinois, the 
older producing States were responsible for less coal in both 1929 and 
1930 than in 1910, while the gains in tonnage from West Virginia were 
large and those in Kentucky even larger on a percentage basis. 

The figures in Table 15 show great uniformity in output per man 
per day in 1910. -In that year Kentucky had the lowest rate (3.26 
tons), Indiana, Ohio, and Pennsylvania had practically identical rates 
(3.67, 3.61, and 3.61 tons, respectively), and the rates were highest in 
Illinois and West Virginia (3.95 and 3.94 tons, respectively). Com- 
paring the output per man per day, it is evident that the greatest rise 
took place in Indiana and Illinois, followed by Kentucky and West 
Virginia. Ohio and Pennsylvania gained in output per man per day 
relatively less than the other four States. While these figures indicate 
that the new fields in Kentucky and West Virginia afforded the 
opportunity for an increase in productivity greater than that which 
occurred in Ohio and Pennsylvania, these southern States did not 


experience an increase in output per man per day commensurate with vA 
that in Indiana and Illinois, where the introduction of modern strip- JR" 
mining machinery and mechanical loading, on a wide scale, resulted ‘C 
in raising the productivity rates well above those for other States. R""' 
In West Virginia in 1930 the output per man per day amounted to I 
5.61 tons for all mines, there being no strip mining carried on in this Jno 
State, as compared with 6.42 tons in Illinois and 7.56 tons in Indiana. HR the 


It would appear that the shift to newer fields has resulted in raising 
the productivity rate in bituminous-coal mining, but that the rise so 
brought about is not as potent a factor as mechanization in the dis- 
placement of mine labor. 
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EMPLOYMENT IN BITUMINOUS-COAL INDUSTRY 


Effect of Mechanization and Other Factors Upon Employment 


loaders, however, sufficient data are available for the purpose. 
two classes of mines have high rates of productivity, their output per 
man-day in 1930 being 13.92 and 7.16 tons, respectively, whereas the 
outout per man-day of all the bituminous mines in 1930, excluding 
these two classes, was only 4.76 tons. At this latter rate of produc- 
tivity (4.76 tons) 525,240 persons would have been required for the 
1930 production instead of the 493,202 actually employed. 
The man-days actually worked in all mines in 1930 numbered 
92,228,774, whereas without these strip mines and mines with mecha- 
nized loading, 98,219,880 man-days would have been necessary, a 
difference of approximately 6,000,000 man-days. 


Taste 16.—EMPLOYMENT AND PRODUCTION OF SPECIFIED CLASSES OF 
AND OF ALL MINES, 1930 
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\s nas already been seen, the man-day output of all mine labor 
increased from 3.46 net tons in 1910 to 4.85 net tons in 1929 and to 
5,06 net tons in 1930 (Table 4); this is an increase of 40.2 and 46.2 
er cent, respectively, over 1910. During the same period the number 
of persons employed dropped from 555,533 to 502,993, and then to 
493,202. Had the man-day output remained at the same level as in 
1910, 722,584 persons, instead of the 493,202 actually employed, 
would have been required to produce the 1930 tonnage in 187 days 
the average number of days of operation in that year); while for 
the 1929 output 706,032, instead of 502,993 persons, would have been 


Many of the improvements in methods and mechanization can not 
be measured statistically in relation to their effect on employment 
For the strip mines and the mines using mechanical 
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All mines 
- r All mines |—— 
Mines wit except : 
Strip mines |mechanized} strip and pope 
Item loading —— Actual data | capita out- 
s put as col- 
umn 3 
l 2 3 4 5 
Number of men employed _________- 8, 164 1 36, 454 1 448, 584 493, 202 £25, 240 
Number of days mines operated - - ___-. 185 2 180 1188 187 187 
Number of man-days worked... ____. 1, 510,340 | 6,561,720 | 84,156,714 | 92,228,774] 98, 219, 880 
pa 19, 842, 359 | 46, 982, 000 | 400, 701, 9406 | 467, 526, 299 | 467, 526, 299 
Output per man-day- _.- -__- NETS ae 13. 92 37. 16 14.76 5. 06 14.76 
Loss in employment opportunities___ | 114,000 f | 3 Ree ae se OS Loic... 












' Derived figure. 


and total production. 


‘ Average for 11 mines studied by Bureau of Labor Statistics; this figure is probably low, as fewer days 
were worked in the industry in 1931, the year for which sample data were obtained, than in 1930. 

* Average for 11 mines studied by Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
* Calculated on basis of mines in column 3 combined with average number of days worked in all mines 


In strip mines there is a limit beyond which it would not be eco- 








homical to produce, but it is not beyond the realm of possibility 
that all requirements might be met by mining seams adapted to the 
use of mechanical loading and other mechanized equipment; this 
Would naturally mean that many of the thin seams, of the interior 
particularly, could not continue to supply their quota of the national 
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output.® In this event the employment of only 349,182 me» would 
be necessary to mine the 467,526,299 tons of coal produced jn 9; 
days in 1930 at the rate of 7.16 tons per man per day, the productivity 
rate of the mines with mechanized loading studied by the Bureay ; 
Labor Statistics. This means that 70.8 per cent of the number g 
persons employed in 1930 could produce the same tonnage anc jn the 
same time in mines physically adapted to mechanized loading and 
with equally efficient operation as has been found to exist nov jx 
mines where machinery is used, either as an adjunct to hand loadin 
or in its place. If, in addition, the average number of days of ope. 
ation should be materially increased the number of employees needed 
would be correspondingly reduced. 





6 The percentages of total output of bituminous coal obtained from beds of specified thickness in the 


United States in 1920 were as follows: 


Per cent 

Thickness of total 

MOD CAM a ee ee es eS Ra 0.5 

Diets Wee eens. 2 ies eS Si: Sus 

a Us ne 45.3 
6 feet and over 

































EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS AND 
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Report of Connecticut Unemployment Commission 


HE unemployment commission appointed by the Connecticut 
General Assembly to investigate unemployment, with a view 
» discovering means for its alleviation, has reported in favor of the 
stablishment of a system for the payment of dismissal wages rather 
han of one for the payment of unemployment benefits.! 
In considering the measures for the alleviation of unemployment 
he commission was concerned principally with the stable workers 
industry, who are defined as men and women who are dependent 
ipon a job not only as a source of income but as a badge of their 
tability in the social structure and upon whom industry is equally 
ependent for efficiency of operation. This group, forming the 
najority of industrial workers, is distinguished from the group com- 
rising the mentally or physically handicapped or those unemploy- 
able for other reasons and a second group made up of casual and 
omadic workers, both of which groups must be considered, how- 
ever, in a general program for the alleviation of unemployment in 
times of widespread depression. 
The most important problem that confronted the commission was 
elieved to be the determination regarding the recommendation that 
should be made concerning State action to require employing units 
to set up reserves to pay unemployment benefits. After considering 
the problem from all angles, the commission decided to recommend 
that no legislative action be taken at this year’s session of the State 
legislature. 
The commission decided, after considering the Wisconsin unem- 
ployment-insurance law, the bill proposed in the New York Legisla- 
ture, and the principles incorporated in the Interstate Report on 
Unemployment Insurance, that an enforced dismissal-wage law pro- 
vides a much simpler method and therefore a sounder and more 
practical approach to an undertaking entirely new to State control 
than does an unemployment-insurance law. The essential differ- 
ence between the two plans is said to lie in the fact that the typical 
unemployment-insurance plan involves the complicated machinery 
hecessary to determine when an employee finds other work, so that 
benefits shall cease, and to determine what constitutes ‘‘suitable” 
employment, whereas under a dismissal-wage plan the only employ- 
ment which would stop the payment of benefits would be the rehiring 
of the employee by his former employer. It is said that it might 
seem at first that the dismissal-wage plan would be the more costly 
of the two, but the commission believes that actually this would 
hot be the case. To the actual cost of the unemployment benefits 
iN an unemployment-insurance plan would be added an elaborate 
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administrative system, including a comprehensive employment sy. 
tem, registration of all employees, and the handling of tad 
claims. The commission considered, therefore, that the payment of 
straight dismissal wages would involve far less financial drain on 
both the State and the employing units, even though in a certai, fh, :.. 
proportion of the cases the wage earner would be drawing his djs. 9 
missal wage and earnings on his subsequent job at the same ting 
— principal points of the proposed dismissal-wage bill : 
ollows: 

Employers having five or more persons in their employ would }¢ or 
required to pay a dismissal wage of half pay for 9 weeks to employee fim. ee 
dropped from the pay roll after 40 weeks of employment, or SUp- mt 
plemental wage for 42 out of any consecutive 52 weeks for thoy i. te 
employees who are retained at less than half pay or $10 per week ae 
the employer being allowed to choose the 10 weeks during which ny, - 
supplemental wage shall be given. The amounts paid in supple. oi 
mental wages would be deducted, however, from any dismissal wage “ne 
which might be paid the employee during the next 52 weeks. Thp ws 
maximum compensation paid after dismissal at the end of 40 week: | 
employment is fixed in the bill at $90, increasing each week up to on 
maximum of $120 after 52 weeks’ employment and over. The 
minimum weekly payment would be fixed at $5. An employee 
after having ciiilated 13 weeks of employment but not having 
reached the fortieth week of employment would be entitled to one 
week’s notice before being dropped, but if this notice is not given 
the employee would be entitled to a dismissal wage of half pay for 
two weeks with a maximum of $20. Employees leaving of their own 
accord, or dismissed for cause, or who were out of employment due 
to a trade dispute, would be ineligible for a dismissal wage. 

An unemployment reserve would be created by compulsory con- 
tributions by each employer of not more than 2 per cent of his pay roll 
deposited to his account with the State treasurer. Each employer’ 
money would be used to pay only his own employees and his liability 
would be definitely limited to the amount in his own reserve account, 
which is fixed at a maximum of $75 per eligible employee. 

Each employee would be required to contribute to his own termina- 
tion savings fund in amounts equivalent to the contributions by the 
employer. These savings, with interest, would be payable to the 
employee or his heirs upon the termination of his employment for I< 
any reason whatsoever. 

The plan would be applicabls only to employees earning less than 
$2,000 per year. 
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Recommendation for System of Compulsory Unemployment 
Reserves in Massachusetts 


HE final report to the Massachusetts General Court of the Mas 

sachusetts Special Commission on Stabilization of Employment 
recommends the establishment of State-compelled unemployment 
reserves. The report deals.with methods for reducing seasonal \ne- 
ployment and with other phases of stabilization which must be «d- 
vanced through voluntary action, but states that in addition to suc 
measures a certain degree of State guidance and State compulsion !s 
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necessary: A bill is proposed, therefore, providing for the establish- 
ment and administration of a system of compulsory unemployment 
peserves. in , 

In discussing unemployment conditions and the necessary remedies, 

itissaid in the report that the causes of unemployment are so complex 
that no one Measure can be expected to solve the problem but that the 
combination of a number of measures can result in a greater stability 
and that, 80: aie de a more stabilized employment depends upon a 
more stabilized industrial order. Since the objective of all stabilizing 
efforts is to bring about conditions under which all who want work 
may have it, the test of proposals for stabilization is the degree to 
which such measures lead to the employment of persons who would 
not otherwise be employed. 
In general much can be done toward the reduction of seasonal 
unemployment by the action of individual employers in instituting 
measures for the regularization of their industries. But even with a 
return to normal business conditions a very large proportion of the 
estimated 12,000,000 now unemployed could not be reemployed, since, 
as a result of technological changes, capacity production can be 
reached with fewer people at work. It is estimated in the report 
that the number of persons unemployed for this reason would be as 
many as 5,000,000. In view of the large number displaced by 
machines, therefore, it is said that ‘the only way out seems to be a 
general shortening of the number of hours people will work. In the 
past we have talked about a 50-hour week or a 48-hour week as though 
they were ultimate standards. It is conceivable that we should 
stop thinking in terms of any set number of weekly hours.’ As a 
factor in long-range stabilization this division of the man-hours 
necessary to turn out the product among a greater number of people, 
it is considered, has an importance that can not be overestimated, 
and the commission recommends, therefore, that a group of industrial- 
ists, educators, and labor leaders should be appointed to consider the 
adoption in the State of a system of flexible working hours. 

While recognizing the importance of voluntary action for the reduc- 
tion of unemployment by individual employers and industrial groups, 
the commission was of the opinion that a certain degree of State guid- 
ance and State compulsion is also required. In view of the slow 
growth of the unemployment-insurance idea and the fact that only a 
small fraction of the employees are to-day under any form of unem- 
ployment insurance or reserves, the committee recommended that the 
action on this matter be compulsory. The recommendation was 
made, it is stated, in full consciousness of the grave implications of 
putting into law a measure whereby industry must pay people who 
become unemployed through no fault of their own. It appeared 
certain, however, that unless a start was made by the State there would 
be no appreciable progress in solving the problem. A bill was pro- 
posed, therefore, to be submitted to the next session of the legislature 
providing for the establishment and administration of the proposed 
unemployment-insurance system. The chief provisions of the bill 
are as follows: 

Employers of 10 or more persons, except in agriculture and certain 
special employments, shall be required to contribute 2 per cent of the 
pay roll of all employees receiving $1,500 or less per year. The em- 
ployer’s payment is to be made monthly or oftener to an unemploy- 
ment reserve fund deposited with the State treasurer, each employer’s 
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deposit being kept in a separate account. When an employer's 
reserve amounts to $50 per covered employee the rate of cont ribution 
will be reduced to 1 per cent, and when the reserve per emplove 
amounts to $75 contributions will cease until the reserve falls below 
this level. ) ' 

Benefits will be paid from each employer’s account to each cligi}|, 
employee laid off more than four weeks or dismissed throuch jy, 
fault of his own, providing such an employee is unable to find suitahj, 
employment by the end of four weeks. Benefits will amount to one. 
half the normal wage or salary of the employee but may not exco 
$10 per week and are limited to 10 weeks in any 12-month period 

Each employer’s liability is limited to the amount of his unenp\; 
ment reserve account, and he can not be required to pay more, ~ 
that when the account is exhausted the unemployed workers draw po 
further benefits. 

An employer may substitute his own voluntary plan for the State 
plan, provided the benefits offered are at least equivalent to thos 
required by the bill. His plan, however, will be subject to the 
approval of the Department of Labor and Industries. 

In commenting on the plan, it is stated in the report that as the cost 
of the plan to the employer is limited to his 2 per cent contribution, 
while the employees must bear, if unemployed, the loss of all waves 
during the first four weeks of unemployment and during any period 
of unemployment beyond the 10 weeks’ limit, together with half or 
more of the wages lost during the benefit period, it was felt that all 
the contributions to the fund should be made by the employers. Also, 
it was considered that placing the entire financial burden on the em- 
ployers would have the effect of stimulating them to reduce the num- 
ber of lay-offs and dismissals as much as possible in order to keep the 
unemployment reserve at the $50 or $75 level and thus reduce the 
amount of their contributions. 


ed 


ploy- 


It is wholly possible that the charges of such an unemployment reserve fund 
as is here suggested will call persistent attention to the true costs involved in 
excesses of irregular operation and gradually modify measures and _ policies so 
as to reduce such excesses. All kinds of unemployment—cyclical, seasonal, and 
technological—can be mitigated by the reduction of such excesses. At any rate 
this possibility should be fully worked out. 
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An Analysis of the Buffalo, N. Y., Unemployment Surveys, 
1929 to 1932 ' 


By Freperick E. Croxton, CotumBia UNIVERSITY 


oma report presents the findings of the fourth annual study o! 
unemployment in Buffalo, N. Y., conducted during the early 
part of November, 1932, and gives comparative figures of the three 
earlier studies. Data for the 1932 study were collected as of Novem- 
ber 4, 1932, while data for the preceding studies were taken as of 
November 2, 1931, November 3, 1930, and November 4, 1°29” 
The first investigation was made under the auspices of the New York 





1 A brief statement of the results of the 1932 Buffalo unemployment survey was contained in the Janu 
ary, 1983, Monthly Labor Review. 

2 The results of the earlier studies were published as special Bulletins 163, 167, and 172 of the div ision of 
statistics and information of the New York State Department of Labor and as Nos. 72, 73, and 15 0! the 
Foundation Forum of the Buffalo Foundation. Summaries appeared in the Monthly Labor Rey ‘ew {of 
February, 1930, January, 1931, and February, 1932. 
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state Department of Labor and the last three studies under the joint 
auspices Of that department and the Buffalo Foundation. 

The field work was done by students of sociology and economics 
fom the State Teachers College at Buffalo and students of labor 
roblems from the University of Buffalo. The enumerators received 
detailed printed instructions, supplemented by oral discussion, and 
their work was closely supervised. Extreme care was exercised to 
follow up all doubtful or difficult cases encountered by these field 
yorkers. ‘This was done by a small group of paid workers assisted 
hy several trained social workers. 

‘By a house-to-house canvass of selected areas in the city the 
enumerators secured as definite information as possible concerning 
the employment status of all males 18 years of age or over, except 
those in school, and of all females 18 years of age or over who were 
usually employed in gainful occupations. The schedule used in 
1930, 1931, and 1932 called for information for each person as to 
relation to head of household, sex, age, nativity, present or last em- 
ployer, industry and occupation, employment status, and whether 
able to work and willing to work. The schedule for 1929 was essen- 
tially the same except for the omission of the inquiries concerning 
whether able to work and willing to work, and except also that the 
inquiry of age was added after the study had begun in 1929, and data 
were obtained for but part of the unemployed rather than for all 
persons, as in the later studies. As indicated in the 1930 report, the 
questions concerning whether able to work and whether willing to 
work were included as an experiment. Answers to these questions 
when taken in conjunction with the reported reason for idleness assisted 
in classifying the unemployed into the major categories—(1) able 
and willing to work, (2) temporarily unable to work, (3) permanently 
unable to work, and (4) unwilling to work. Three years’ use of the 
schedule in its present form has shown its simple but practical quali- 
ties. All results, however, must be looked upon as experimental and 
studies of unemployment will undoubtedly yield only “first approxi- 
mations” for some time to come. Added experience and increased 
study will doubtless serve to bring about gradual modifications and 
improvements in technique. It must be recognized that answers to 
the question as to whether or not an unemployed person was able 
and willing to work, as well as the reported cause for unemployment, 
represented the opinion of the informant, modified by queries from 
the enumerator, and subject, in numerous instances, to substantia- 
tion through a subsequent visit by a more experienced enumerator 
or a trained social worker. 
Satisfactory data concerning unemployment are obtainable only by 
personal inquiry or by a system of exhaustive registration. House- 
to-house enumerations are by far the more feasible, but involve a 
great expense of time and money if more than a few thousand persons 
are to be studied. 

Data of unemployment are of value to supplement existing data on 
employment and may be used to assist in the determination of un- 
employment-insurance rates. Unemployment data, collected periodi- 
cally and made promptiy available, are also of assistance to relief 
agencies in planning their activities.’ 








' The data of this study were collected early in November. Preliminary data were ready Nov. 26 and 
were released for newspaper publication Dee, 1. 
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The value of unemployment data is enhanced when data for pr. 
vious years are available. Not only may something be learned o 
employment fluctuations, but some idea may be obtained of! th 
amount of unemployment and of part-time employment present j) 
good times. Such a series of studies as here described should }, 
continued, perhaps eventually paralleled by others at differen; 
seasons of the year, and should be extended to other cities of the 
State.* 

Scope of Studies 


Tus report shows data, not for the entire city of Buffalo, by 
merely for the persons enumerated in nine selected areas of the city 
These areas were selected by the Buffalo Foundation in the belief 
that they would yield a satisfactory cross section of the city indus. 
trially. In selecting the areas to be studied the Buffalo Foundation 
brought to bear upon the problem a wealth of previous information 
and experience concerning the city of Buffalo and the composition of 
its population. The areas studied were the same in each of the 
four years. 

In 1932 information was obtained for 15,498 persons of whom 9,569 
were reported as heads of households. Information concerning natiy- 
ity was secured for 15,497 persons. Of these, 78.7 per cent were 
native white, 1.6 per cent were native colored, and 19.7 per cent were 
foreign born. ‘Two native-born Indians were classified with native 
whites. 

Comparing the nativity of the persons enumerated in this study 
with the nativity of occupied persons found in Buffalo by the United 
States census of 1930 it is found that the present study included a 
larger proportion of native whites and ct proportions of native 
cdaied and foreign born than did the census. The larger proportion 
of native colored found by the census may be due to the fact that the 
census includes as negroes not only full-blooded negroes but adds that 
‘‘a person of mixed white and negro blood should be returned as a 
negro, no matter how small the percentage of negro blood.” The 
more practical procedure is to class as negroes only those persons in 
whom negro blood predominates or who are accepted in the com- 
munity as colored. Those with a large proportion of white blood 
are frequently classed as white and so reported. The divergence 
from the census of the proportions of native whites and foreign born 
may be due to lack of representativeness of the sample; however, it 
is logical to expect a slightly larger proportion of native white in the 
population in 1932 than in 1930. Furthermore it may be that the 
difference is more apparent than real. The United States census may 
obtain more accurate replies in regard to nativity, since the enumer- 
ators ask not only place of birth but also mother tongue, year o! 
immigration, whether naturalized, and whether able to speak Enelisli. 

In order to assure as high a degree of comparability as possible be- 
tween 1929 and 1930, the same houses were visited in the second year 
as in the first. Because of vacancies and demolished houses this 
resulted in the enumeration of a smaller number of persons in |!)5l) 
than in 1929. In order to offset a further decrease in 1931 the same 
houses were visited in that year as in 1930 and, in addition, appro.!- 


— 





4 See New York State Department of Labor, division of statistics and information, special Bulleti: 1%: 
Unemployment in Syracuse, November, 1931, by John Nye Webb. 
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mately 10 per cent more houses were visited in each area. The 
houses Visited in 1932 were the same as in 1931. 

Evidence of the stability of the sample in respect to industry groups 
‘sfoundin Table 1. The percentage columns of the table show rela- 
tively little shifting in the industrial composition of the population 
enumerated in the four studies. There may be noticed a continued 
increase in the proportion of government employees. Some of this 
change was doubtless due to increasing relief work offered by State 
and local governments. A slight but continued decline was present 
in the proportion of persons engaged in manufacturing and mechanical 
pursuits. There was present also a decline in the proportion of persons 
in the building trades. In 1932 the decline in the proportion of wage 
earners in the building trades was very nearly offset by an increase 
in the proportion of contractors. This suggests that many who were 
formerly wage earners may have become contractors on a small scale. 
In 1931 the group “‘trade and transportation—other”’ was subdi- 
vided to show separate data for “bank and brokerage” and for 
“insurance and real estate.” Likewise in 1931 the classification 
“manufacturing and mechanical pursuits—other”’ was subdivided to 
show separate data for ‘‘lumber and furniture” and for “‘airplanes.”’ 


TABLE 1.—INDUSTRY DISTRIBUTION OF ALL PERSONS ENUMERATED IN BUFFALO 
UNEMPLOYMENT SURVEY, 1929-1932 


[Does not include 18 persons in 1931, 58 persons in 1930, and 138 persons in 1929 not reporting as to industry 













































































group] 
| 1929 | 1930 1931 1932 
Industry grouy | Per Per Fy Per Per 
ndusty group | Num- Num- « | Num- Num- | *°® 
ber of oo t ber of -— ber of —_ ber of ey 
PETSONS | total | PETSONS) total | PETSOMS) totay | PEFSONS) total 
i Te 
Professional. - : 562 3.7 533 3.8 579 3.7 569 3.7 
Clerical (not otherwise specified) ---__---- ; 116 8 36 -3 99 .6 99 .6 
Domestic and personal service. _.........--_-- 77 5.2 912} 6.5 972 | 6.2] 1,063 6.9 
Government employees (other than teachers) 919 | 6.1 913 | 66) 1,159] 7.3] 1,278 8.2 
Trade and transportation: 
Retail and wholesale trade............-- i, 693 | 11.3 1, 706 | 12.2 1, 963 | 12.6 1, 916 12.4 
Telephone and telegraph--._......-.----- 254} 1.7 251 | 1.8 238 | 1.5 179 1,2 
Railway, express, gas, electric light_______| 1,757 | 11.7 1, 609 | 11.6 1, 824 | 11.7 1, 758 11.4 
Water transportation -- 23 slp Staged nas 87 6 100 me 89 -6 100 6 
Bank and brokerage_____..._..-..-------- 179} 1.2 190 ‘2 
Insurance and real estate___........--___- 696 | 4.6 638 | 4.6 239 1.5 216 1.4 
Oa Ne Uk an 271 1.7 300 1.9 
I aka i cha i 4,487 | 29.9 4, 304 | 30.9 4,803 | 30.8 | 4,659 30.1 
Manufacturing and mechanical pursuits: ' 
Building trades, contractors._---.--..-.-- 347 | 2.3 309 | 2.2 341] 2.2 428 2.8 
Building trades, wage earners. - --------_- 884) 5.9 770 | 5.5 826 | 5.3 714 4.6 
Clay, glass, and stone products-.--..____- 98 .6 116 .8 100 .6 99 .6 
Food and kindred products. _____.____._- 627 | 4.2 594 | 4.3 666 | 4.3 689 4.5 
Iron, steel, and their products._._.....__.___| 1,456 | 97] 1,209] 931] 1,468] 941] 1,453 9.4 
Metal products, other than iron and steel_ 211} 14 193 | 1.4 194} 1.2 189 1.2 
Paper, printing and publishing_.._-.-_._- 290 | 1.9 331} 2.4 332 | 2.1 309 2.0 
Wearing apparel and textiles. _______- Eas 522] 3.5 433 | 3.1 448} 2.9 443 2.9 
Automobiles, parts, and tires._._.____-- _.| 1,068] 7.1 950 | 6.8 997 | 6.4 966 6.2 
Lumber and furniture_...............-.- 320} 2.1 310 2.0 
ee en _.lp 1458 | 9.7 1,186} 8&5 197 1.3 189 1.2 
CON. sas ids tdec ns scdeens : 830 | 5.3 759 4.9 
i 5 She | 6,961 | 46.3} 6,181 | 44.3] 6,719 | 43.1] 6,548| 42.3 
Labor (not otherwise specified)... .........._- 78| .5 42| .3 -s 3 34 a 
+ sp «= -s eR Nae 1,063 | 7.1 895 | 6.4] 1,098] 7.0] 1,059) 68 
| i ts NR RRS Seer 63| .4 128} .9 171} 1.1 199} 12 
Grand total...............-............| 15, 026 |100.0 | 13, 944 [100.0 | 15, 607 [100.0 | 15, 498 | 100.0 
eae ery | 
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Employment Status 



























THE most important inquiries concerned employment. st. {ys 
Each person was classified as to whether he was employed full time. 
part time, or not at all. For those employed part time the fraction 
of usual full time was obtained. Those unemployed were asked the 
duration of unemployment and the reason. In the 1930, 1931, and 
1932 studies the unemployed were classified into the following groups: 


1. Able and willing to work, unemployed because of— 
Slack work. 
Forced retirement. 
Miscellaneous reasons. 
. Temporarily unable to work, unemployed because of — 
Sickness. 
Injury. 
3. Permanently unable to work, unemployed because of— 
Sickness. 
Injury. 
Old age. 
Miscellaneous reasons. 
Unwilling to work, unemployed because of— 
Voluntary retirement (including pensioned). 
Laziness or indifference. 
Miscellaneous reasons. 


bo 


» 


The classification in which an unemployed person was placed was 
determined by the reason given to account for the fact that he was 
unemployed at the time of the enumeration, rather than the reason 
for losing his last job. In the vast majority of cases these two reasons 
were one and the same. In the few instances where they differed, it 
generally happened that the individual, who had been laid off because of 
sickness or injury, was well at the time of the enumeration but unable 
to secure his old job or any other because of a shortage of demand for 
labor. There can be no objective test which will determine into which 
category an unemployed person should be placed. The court of last 
resort in deciding why a person is unable to secure work is undoubt- 
edly the person himself. Consequently, the classification of the 
unemployed into the categories as given above was determined by thie 
opinion of the informant, subject to modification by queries from the 
enumerator, and subject, too, in numerous instances, to substantiation 
by a subsequent visit by a more experienced enumerator or a trained 
social worker. Quite satisfactory results have been obtained in using 
this classification for males, though it must be obvious that there is an 
occasional sick or injured person who can not be definitely classed as 
‘“‘temporary”’ or ‘‘permanent’”’ by even the most competent medical 
authority. Since the studies have all been designed to include only 
those females 18 years of age or over who were usually engaged in 
gainful occupations it is clear that satisfactory data for females would 
be received only for those falling in the groups ‘‘able and willing to 
work” and ‘‘temporarily unable to work.” 


Employment Status of Persons Able and Willing to Work 


Tue data of Table 2 refer only to those persons who were able and 
willing to work at the time of the enumeration in each of the four 
years. While data were collected concerning males unable and un- 
willing to work and concerning females tempcrarily unable to work, 
all of these groups are excluded from this table. 
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TABLE 2—-EMPLOYMENT STATUS OF ALL PERSONS ENUMERATED IN BUFFALO, 
= ABLE AND WILLING TO WORK, BY SEX, 1929-1932 
















































































Number Per cent 
Employment status “er 
1929 1930 1931 1932 1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1932 
Males 
Employed: w ‘ 
Sb ea ee ee eee ee _| 10, 157 6, 930 6, 325 5, 262 | 86.7 | 64.2 | 52.5 44.0 
Part till. 4s<<.--- PETES TT ie Re 833 2, 007 2, 793 2, 795 7.1 | 18.6 | 23.2 23. 4 
Two-thirds but less than full time 374 856 952 846 3.2 7.9 7.9 7.1 
Half but less than two-thirds time 310 764 1, 033 1,080 | 2.6] 7.1 8.6 9.1 
One-third but less than half time 79 261 420 464 ay Sty £4 3.9 
Less than one-third time_________- 32 109 379 394 3 1.0 3. 1 3.3 
Fraction not reported —______-- 38 17 9 1 ra 2 27° 8) 
Unesin GOW i abs nvchste<conesbenne Rig it 2 724 1,863 | 2,927] 3,903 |26.2|17.2] 2431 32.6 
y= eR Al tl APR mansoni. 11,714 | 10,800 | 12,045 | 11,960 |100.0 |100.0 |100.0 | 100.0 
Females 
Employed: 
I lt aie 2, 517 1, 958 1, 874 1, 639 | 91.1 | 73.2 | 62.6 55. 6 
Pe es a eaebu 148 326 487 560 5.4 | 12.2 | 16.3 19.0 
Two-thirds but less than full time_-__- 48 113 145 141 1.7} 4.2) 49 4.8 
Half but less than two-thirds time__- 62 139 190 235 | 2.3 §.2| 6.4 8.0 
One-third but less than half time____- 18 47 72 96 a7 18} 2.4 <2 
Less than one-third time.___._.____-- 12 24 79 SS 4 9 2. 6 3.0 
Fraction not reported. ........_____- bay 3 iy eS ee -3 ao | ee ee 
i) SS an: < T OUP Bees 2 97 391 633 750 }23.5 | 14.6] 21.1 25. 4 
», sis , ESR ee he eee 2, 762 2, 675 2, 99 2,949 |100.0 |100.0 |100.0 | 100.0 
Both sexes 
Employed: 
0 ne ee ene oe} 8, 888 8, 199 6,901 | 87.5 | 66.0 | 54.5 46.3 
a iy ee 981 2,333 | 3,280} 3,355 | 6.8] 17.3] 21.8] 22.5 
Two-thirds but less than full time.._.| 422 969 | 1,097 987 | 2.9| 7.2] 7.3 6.6 
Half but less than two-thirds time___| 372 903 | 1,223] 1,325) 2.6] 67] 8&1 8.9 
One-third but less than half time_____| 97 308 492 560 74 231 2.3 3.8 
Less than one-third time............. | 44 133! 458] 482] .3| L0| 30] 3.2 
Fraction not reported. _..............! 46 20 10 1 .3 my el} Q 
Unemployed...........----------------------| 2821 2, 264 3, 560 4,653 | 25.7 | 16.7 | 23.7 31. 2 
Grand total.-.-..-...--..--..--------.| 14,476 | 13,475 | 15,039 | 14,909 |100.0 |100.0 |100.0 | 100.0 











! Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
? This is the ‘‘slack work’’ classification for 1929. 


TaBLe 3.—EQUIVALENT FULL-TIME EMPLOYMENT ! OF ALL PERSONS (BOTH SEXES) 
ENUMERATED IN BUFFALO WHO WERE ABLE AND WILLING TO WORK, 1929-1932 











ro Per cent of time | Per cent of time 
Year employed unemployed Total 
mae ee 92. 1 7.9 100. 0 
es ena cedcdl 77.1 22. 9 100. 0 
2 . 67.3 32. 7 100. 0 
EIN in iciy <5. eda lmnmnedtNe ene tiseden aos 59. 1 40. 9 100. 0 














a Part time was reduced to its full-time equivalent. ‘Thus, 6 men working ‘‘ two-thirds but less than full 
time’’ would be equivalent, in point of time employed, to 5 men fully employed and 1 unemployed. 


Comparing the figures for males and females for each year, it will be 
observed that women showed a greater proportion of full-time employ- 
ment and a smaller proportion of part-time employment and of unem- 
ployment. This, of course, is largely because the females were more 
generally engaged in clerical and salaried occupations. 

Table 3 shows the proportion of employment and the proportion of 
unemployment among the persons enumerated in each od who were 
able and willing to work. In constructing this table, part-time 
employment was expressed in terms of equivalent full time. 
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Employment Status of All Persons Enumerated 


TABLE 4, shows, for males and for females, the employment sixty 
not only of the persons able and willing to work, but also of the mej, 
unable and unwilling to work and of the women temporarily unal)le ty 
work. This table shows that, for every thousand males enumerated jy 
1932, 420 were employed full time, 223 were employed part time, 319 
were able and willing to work but unable to find jobs, 8 were tempo- 
rarily unable to work, 18 were permanently unable to work, and 19 
were unwilling to work. 

The employment status of all males enumerated in 1929, 1939 
1931, and 1932 is shown in Table 5. This table yields some interest. 
ing comparisons of the numbers of men unable and unwilling ¢, 
work at the time of the last three studies. The men temporarily 
unable to work were eight-tenths of 1 per cent in 1930, seven-tenths 
of 1 percent in 1931, and eight-tenths of 1 per cent in 1932. Those 
permanently unable to work were 1.5 per cent in 1930 and 1.8 per 
cent in 1931 and 1932. The males unwilling to work constituted 
2 per cent of the total in 1930 and in 1931 and 1.9 per cent in 1932 
Through three depression years the proportion of men unable and 
unwilling to work showed remarkable stability. 


TABLE 4.—EMPLOYMENT STATUS AND CAUSE OF UNEMPLOYMENT OFALL PERSO\<¢ 
ENUMERATED IN BUFFALO, BY SEX, 1932 



































Number Per cent 
Employment status, and cause of unemployment | 
Males | Females — aad | ci 
if] oe REECE Pot 
Emploved: 
REESE SRE: Se a ree a A, 262 1, 629 6, 901 42.0 55. | 
SRE RT SE RR a ARS aE a aE pee 2, 795 | 560 3, 355 22.3 18.8 
i SEA REL SPSS 5 Sa a eon 4, 466 | 776 5,242] 25.7 | 26.1 
Able and willing to work________- 3, 903 | 750 4,653 |} 21.2] 25.2 
A RREEREE ae : Sassi 3, 861 746 4, 607 20.8 25. | 
Forced retirement__-.-.......-.. ee 24 | 1 25 .2 () 
RR i eee i ei 18 | 3 21 .2 l 
Temporarily unable to work_____- mates he 95 | 26 121 8 g 
Sickness... ___. a is staan hen 67 | 25 92 6 9 } 
Injury -- ---- bans Bidet d ne diem Seb mee chee 28 | 1 29 iD (i 7 
Permanently unable to work___._._______ : OP 6. sdtatac 227 1.8 | 
RST 8 Lak aie ee _ | a ee 103 8 | t 
RASS Rs ae eee he _ |) ae Bl 4) 
im eee amen ean RBA Maat 70} |6 { 
Miscellaneous._......_-___--___- B 3 | Rei W 3} 0) 
Unwilling to work..____._......_-- a co tistaed | RRS ee 241 1.9 
Voluntary retirement... .................- Ds aad teat 231 1.8 ¢ 
Rr ir SING dg Se _) RSs i) - 
Misceliameous.................... nbn ation : 1 al 1). ®) 
NR A nark ess ee nid re 12, 523 2, 975 15, 498 | 100. 0 100.0 | 100.0 





1 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 


In comparing the persons unemployed for various reasons at the 
time of the four studies it should be noted that those classified in 
1930, 1931, and 1932 as able and willing to work but unable to locate 
jobs because of slack work, forced retirement, or miscellaneous 
reasons * are essentially equivalent to those classified as unemployed 
because of slack work in 1929. A very minor qualification is necessary, 





‘Those ableand willing to work but unemployed for miscellaneous causes include such cases as employees 
who, because of a wage cut or other reasons, had given up their jobs and who were about to seek «©! her 
employment and self-employed persons who, because of unsatisfactory business conditions, had abandined 
their undertakings and were about to seek employment. 
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inasmuch as a few persons reported simply as retired in 1929 may 
have been forcibly retired. The number of these, however, would 
appear to be quite small, since in the other years the males reported 
as forcibly retired constituted but a fraction of 1 per cent of all males 
enumerated. A very small number of persons who were out of work 
hut who had not yet begun to look for work were classified as ‘able 
and willing to work, unemployed for miscellaneous reasons”’ in 1930, 
1931, and 1932. Such persons in 1929 were merely classed with 
certain others (who were not able and willing to work) as unemployed 
because Of “‘miscellaneous causes.”’ That this group is very unim- 
portant is shown by the fact that all of those males in 1932 who were 
able and willing to work and unemployed for miscellaneous reasons 
were but two-tenths of 1 per cent of all males enumerated. (See 
Table 4.) 

T\sLe 5.-PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF ALL MALES ENUMERATED IN BUFFALO, 

ACCORDING TO EMPLOYMENT STATUS, 1929-1932 


(Does not include 13 males in 1929, 1 male in 1930, and 1 male in 1931 not reporting as to cause of unem- 
; ployment] 




















Employment status 1929 1930 1931 1932 

Employed: 

Full time - - pashessechcade Janet dla 82. 4 61.4 50. 2 42.0 

Paid inn hancuatannepinncepenta 6.8 17.8 22. 1 22.3 
Unemployed.........-..-.-- Rats elbhe) eRtactalada adabdaanganbienl = bee 10.8 20. 8 27.7 35.7 

Able and willing to work___.........-...------.----| 15.9 16. 5 23. 2 31.2 

Temporarily unable to work_ Shel saad ot J 8 me .8 

Permanently unable to work 4.9 | 1.5 1.8 | 1.8 

Unwilling to work......._..__- ‘| 2.0 | 2.0. 1.9 





Wal eek! Fe 100.0 | 100.0. 100. 0 100. 0 





1 This is the “‘slack work”’ classification for 1929. 





Age and Employment Status 


DaTa concerning age were requested for all persons enumerated 
in 1930, 1931, and 1932. Table 6 shows the employment status, by 
age groups, of the males able and willing to work at the time of the 
1932 study. 

The percentage data of this table show for each age group the pro- 
portion of that group employed full time, part time, and unemployed. 
These figures reveal that the proportion unemployed was least among 
the males 35 and under 40 years of age, and only slightly higher for 
the men 30 and under 35 and 40 and under 60. The greatest propor- 
tion of unemployed was shown by the very young and the very old 
groups. Unemployment was greatest among the very young and 
the very old in 1930 and 1931 fo It was least among those 35 and 
under 40 in 1931 and 1932 and among those 35 and under 45 in 1930. 

The data of Table 6 shows that the greatest proportion of males 
employed part time was among those aged 35 and under 60, while the 
proportion employed part time was least among the youngest and 
oldest. Full-time work was enjoyed by about the same proportion of 
men within the range of 25 to 65 years, while full-time work was least 
for the very young and the very old. In 1930 and 1931 the central 
age groups showing most part-time employment and most full-time 
employment differed slightly from those just mentioned, but in each 
year part-time employment and full-time employment were pro- 
portionally less among the very young and very old and greatest 
among the central age groups. 


154729°—33——_4 
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TABLE 6.—-EMPLOYMENTSTATUS OF MALES ABLE AND WILLING TO WORK EN 
































ATED IN BUFFALO, BY AGE GROUPS, 1932 - sickn 
[Does not include 3 males not reporting as to age] two-t 
ee — ~ Bot 
Number Per cent of ] ; 
an per C 
Age Em- | Em- Em- | Em- nur 
ployed | ployed | Unem- a) | Ployed | ployed| Unem-| 
full part | ployed Total full part | ployed Fotal of I | 
time | time time | time of {o 
| 
| — — per ( 
Under 20 years..........--.-.----- 104 36] 203] 343] 30.3] 10.5] 59.2] jogo mad 
20 and under 25 years. --.......-.-. 476 224 670 | 1,370 34.7 16. 4 48.91 100.9 “10 
25 and under 30 years. --.....-..- 617 302 423 | 1,342 46.0 22. 5 31.5] 100.9 in It 
30 and under 35 years -.--_.-.-.--- 697 324 386 | 1, 407 49. 6 23. 0 27.4 100.0 ent 
35 and under 40 years____.._..____. 827 462 447] 1,736] 47.6] 26.6] 25.8] joy c 
40 and under 45 years- - - -__- Ege 740 446 429 | 1,615 45.8 27.6 26. 6 100, 0 
45 and under 50 years---_-________- 594 346 389 | 1,329 44.7 26. 0 29. 3 100, 0 TABLE 
50 and under 55 years-_---__..._--_-- 484 306 317} 1,107 43.7 27.7 28. 6 | 100.0 
55 and under 60 years. ._.__..__.___-- 310 170 186 666 46. 6 25. 5 27.9 100.0 
60 and under 65 years. - _ __- ER RS 228 102 198 528 43.2 19.3 37.5 0.0 
65 and under 70 years-----__------ 130 50 154 334 38. 9 15.0 46. 1 190, 0 : 
70 years and over._.._...........--- 53 26 101 180 29. 5 14.4 56. 1 100.0 — 
iets PE Pa Ee 5, 260 | 2,794 | 3,903 | 11,957 | 44.0] 23.4] 32.6 | 100.0 




















Cause of Unemployment 


In Table 7 data are given of the employment status and cause of " 
unemployment of all persons enumerated. Each classification of the 
unemployed is shown as a percentage of all persons enumerated. 

In 1932 the men who were able and willing to work, but unemployed, 
constituted 31.2 per cent of all males enumerated; those males idle 
because of slack work were 30.8 per cent of all males enumerated: the 
males unemployed because of forced retirement were two-tentlis of 
1 per cent of the total. The distinction between “slack work” and 
‘“‘forced retirement” is not clear cut and absolute since, as prosperous 
times appear, many of those “forcibly retired’? may be reabsorbed 
into industry. 

The distinction between “temporary” and ‘‘permanent”’ in respect 
to sickness and injuries allows some latitude for opinion. As stated 
in the report of the 1932 study, even a skilled physician can not be ~i 
sure that a temporary case may not become permanent or that a person 
adjudged permanently sick or injured may not recover. Neither is it 
always possible to determine unquestionably whether an individual 
is unable to work because of permanent sickness or because of the fee- 
bleness of old age. “Old age” does not arrive at a particular day and 
hour. Old age, for many, as a cause of unemployment, arrives when 
work fitted to their years and physical condition can no longer be had. 
Preceding this is a period of “odd jobs” or “‘slack work,” and finally 
the wage earner discovers that heis ‘‘old.”” Retirement of a voluntary 
sort frequently follows along the same line of experience, except that 
it is coupled with the ability to secure some support from accumulated 
property, from other members of the family, or from organizations. 

In spite of such difficulties of classification, remarkable stability of 
the groups of those unable and unwilling to work has been shown over 
a 3-year period. ‘Table 7 shows for 1930, 1931, and 1932 the employ- 
ment status and cause of unemployment of all males enumerated, 
indicating the proportion which each group of the unemployed con- 
stituted of all males enumerated. In each of the three years six-tenthis 
of 1 per cent of the males were unemployed because of temporary 
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jickness. Temporary injury accounted for the unemployment of 
:wo-tenths of 1 per cent of the men in 1930 and 1932 and for one-tenth 
of 1 per cent in 1931. The men permanently sick were nine-tenths 
of 1 per cent of all males enumerated in 1930 and eight-tenths of 1 
per cent in 1931 and 1932. Those unemployed because of permanent 
injuries constituted two-tenths of 1 per cent in 1930 and four-tenths 
of 1 per cent in 1931 and 1932. Old age accounted for unemployment 
of four-tenths of 1 per cent of the males in 1930 and six-tenths of 1 
yer cent in 1931 and 1932. The men who were voluntarily retired 
made up 1.9 per cent of the total in 1930 and 1931 and 1.8 per cent 


in 1932. Those reported as lazy or indifferent were one-tenth of 1 per 
cent in each of the three years. 


T\nLE 7-—-EMPLOYMENT STATUS AND CAUSE OF UNEMPLOYMENT OF ALL MALES 
ENUMERATED IN BUFFALO, 1930-1932 


[Does not include 1 male in 1931 and 1 male in 1930 not reporting as to cause of unemployment] 





———__ = a 
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| Number Per cent 
Employment status, and cause of unemployment | Si Se 
| 1930 | 1931 | 1932 1930 1931 1932 
| | 
Employed: 
EE RS CEE SRE §, 325 5, 262 61.4 50. 2 42.0 
ee ee i ee ee cee bee 2,007 | 2,793} 2,795 17.8 22. 1 22.3 
USO ho oa cana nnwercdcens _...--------| 2,349] 3,496 | 4,466| 20.8| 27.7 35.7 
Able and willing to work__-____- : bifid 1,863 | 2,927} 3,903 16.5 23.2 31.2 
Siem Sit. 5.4... j ow 1,785 | 2,861 | 3,861 15.8 22.7 30.8 
Forced retirement_______-_- ’ . 57 39 "24 ~5 .3 .2 
Miscellaneous_-_--.-.......-.-.--- , 21 27 18 2 .2 -2 
Temporarily unable to work_--_--_------ ak 94 92 95 .8 ae. .8 
Sickness - - -- --- Ee ACen eee 5 as 66 72 67 -6 -6 -6 
Injury - - -- PSUS wt Vins oe SHed sud 28 20 28 -2 = .2 
Permanently unable to work_---- . 166 228 227 1.5 1.8 1.8 
a. hth a as dindcwekeues as ‘ aoe 96 97 103 9 8 .8 
RS Sas b Sb thine amin oul wanda ite 25 49 51 2 -4 4 
ER i A 8 42 80 70 .4 6 -6 
Miscellaneous digy eign s occa be te naee 3 2 3 (?) (1) (1) 
0 EE, Cranes See ee ee See es 226 249 241 2.0 2.0 1.9 
Mey weeeemems.. . . os _..ssk-. 2... 209 238 231 1.9 1.9 1.8 
Lazy or indifferent __-_- SEEM R235 EM: SAR CER 15 10 9 1 on 3 
ERIE, SEE TE RE a EL EE 2 i 1 (}) (4) (4) 
| Re ISAS § SR se TE ib gelidailennien ws ake si tai wo desk 11, 286 | 12,614 | 12, 523 100. 0 100. 0 100.0 




















1 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 


Duration of Unemployment 


Tue duration of unemployment of the males who were able and 
willing to work is shown for each year in Table 8. The data of this 
table disclose that the duration of unemployment of the men looking 
for work was longer in 1932 than in 1931, longer in 1931 than in 1930, 
and longer in 1930 thanin 1929. The unemployed who had been out of 
work 10 weeks or more formed just under one-third in 1929, two-thirds 
in 1930, nearly four-fifths in 1931, and almost nine-tenths in 1932. 
Slightly fewer than one-tenth had been out of work a year or more in 
1929, but one-fifth had been out of work that long in 1930, two-fifths 
in 1931, and three-fifths in 1932. Over a third (36.5 per cent) of the 


menses 





If percentages are calculated to several decimal places and the results stated as tenths of 1 per cent a 
difference of one-tenth of 1 per cent between two figures has little meaning. Considering five decimals, 
any number from 0.00051 to 0.00149 would be written as 0.1 per cent and anything from 0.00151 to 0.00249 
Would be written as 0.2 per cent. The difference between these two figures may be as great as 0.00198 or 
as little as 0.00002. To show percentages to hundredths of 1 1 cent would give an appearance of accuracy 
hardly justified by the number of cases included in this study 
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unemployed males who were able and willing to work had been oy 
of work two years or more in 1932.® 


TABLE 8.—DURATION OF UNEMPLOYMENT OF ALL MALES ABLE AND WILLING 1 
WORK,! ENUMERATED IN BUFFALO, BUT UNABLE TO FIND JOBS, 1929-1929 


[Does not include 14 males in 1929, 12 males in 1930, 1 male in 1931, and 3 males in 1932, not report, 


_ East 
duration of unemployment} 


















































; manu 
r ae etur 
| Number Per cent ru 
Duration of unemployment - y indus’ 
1929 1930 1931 1932 1929 1930 1931 | 19; 
were 
aa. ek f =. r 
Under 2 weeks. -_--____- Jd 112 79 75 55] 15.8 4.3 2.6 cont 
> Oe Bee © Wena... cc oe 5 oo 158 147 145 104 22. 2 7.9 5.0 07 twO s 
4 and under 10 weeks....-...........-..... 216 389 371 245 | 30.4) 21.0) 12.7 6.3 Vv 
10 and under 20 weeks NOTH STE 87} 331} 302] 305] 12.3] 17.9] 134 7g may 
20 and under 30 weeks___- aici aioe 44) 264) 342) 419) 6.2) 143) 11.7) 197 Fo 
30 and under 40 weeks_____-__- ; 22 147 189 230 3. | 7.9 6.4 5.9 
40 and under 52 weeks____.-.______- 5} 103| 153] 199| .7| 56] 5.2) =|) ment 
ar ee ee Po) 8 kn sc nweaweme 66 391 | 1,259 | 2,343 9.3 21. 1 | 43.0 60, | ts 
——$ |——$$ $$} —_—__—_|—_ _—__ —__}_—____|__. __ uc By 
Tae... . siete 710 | 1,851 | 2,926 | 3,900 | 100.0 100. 0 | 100.0 | 100.9 grou 
——— 7 : 3 puilc 
1 This is “slack » i FP al 3si o ; } 95 

rhis is the ‘‘slack work”’ classification for 1929. elect 
‘ ent 

Data of the duration of unemployment of the unemployed females om 
who were able and willing to work at the time of each of the four as ; 
studies were also secured. While not many females were enumerated § ~”’ 

* 9 . ve A 
as unemployed in 1929, it appears that unemployment had been of wae 
slightly Jonger duration in 1930 than in 1929. Many more women om 
were counted among the unemployed in the later years and unem- 

° “ . “ : smeé 
ployment had been of decidedly longer duration in 1931 than in Bie 
1930 and again of much longer duration in 1932 than in 1931. ws 

on 

Industry Groups and Employment Status 24. 


TABLE 9 shows a comparative summary of employment status ly 
industry groups for the males able and willing to work in 1930, 193i, 


and 1932. As stated previously, the industry group “trade and § TI 
transportation—other”’ was divided to show separate data for “bank JJ 98 
and brokerage” and for “insurance and real estate” in 1931. In & lo 
that year, also, the industry group “manufacturing and mechanical @ de 
pursiits—other” was divided to show separate data for “lumber 
and furniture” and for “airplanes.” to 
Considering the two major industry groups “trade and transpor- § gr 
tation” and “manufacturing and mechanical pursuits” it will be @ in 
. seen that employment conditions in 1932, as in previous years, were J st 
much better in the first-mentioned group than in the second. Of the § p 
males enumerated in trade and transportation as able and willing  g 
to work, 53.3 per cent were working full time, 21.2 per cent were on t 
part time, oa 25.5 per cent were unemployed. In manufacturing f 
and mechanical pursuits 28.5 per cent of the men were fully employed, I 
29.9 per cent were working part time, and 41.6 per cent were out of @ 1 
work. I 


Considering for 1932 the industry groups, which employed large 
numbers of males, the data of Table 9 show that of the males, able 


—= 


® In 1932, 1,425 men, able and willing to work, were enumerated as having been unemployed two years 
or more. This number exceeds by 166 the number of men reported in 1931 as out of work a year or !.ore’ 
This discrepancy is probably due to the fact that some men who had been out of work just under a \« ir in 
1931, were reported as having been out of work two years in 1932. Undoubtedly the reporting of dur: ion 


of unemployment is subject to ‘‘rounding’’ in much the same way as ages are sometimes reported to var vUls 
convenient round numbers. 
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OUfs ind willing to work, the hee proportion unemployed was among 

ihe wage earners in the building trades wlo reported 65.8 per cent 
yemployed. Following, in order, was automobile manufacturing 
vith 50 per cent of the men unable to find work, contractors in the 
building trades with 46.7 per cent unemployed, lumber and furniture 
manufacturing with 45.3 per cent out of work, iron and steel manu- 
facturing with 40.2 per cent unable to find jobs, and the manufacture of 
wearing apparel and textiles with 32.8 per cent unemployed. The 
industry groups showing the smallest proportions of unemployed 
were professional service and the self-employed (other than building 
contractors). Of course, it must be realized that for many in these 
two groups employment may be on a full-time basis, while income 
may be very meager. 

For the males who were able and willing to work part time employ- 

ment was greatest in the manufacture of iron and steel and their prod- 
ucts, which showed 44.9 per cent on part time. Other industry 
groups showing Jarge proportions of men employed part time were 
building trades, contractors, 30.3 per cent; railway, express, gas, and 
electric light, 29.7 per cent; paper, printing, and publishing, 29.2 per 
cent; the manufacture of wearing apparel and textiles, 27.6 per cent; 
and the manufacture and servicing of automobiles, parts, and tires, 
25.7 per cent. 
Among the important industry groups, full-time employment was 
least in the manufacture of iron and steel, which showed 14.9 per 
cent of the men working full time. Other industry groups with 
small proportions of men employed full time were building trades, 
wage earners, 15.6 per cent, building trades, contractors, 23 per cent, 
and the manufacturing and servicing of automobiles, parts, and tires, 
24.3 per cent. The industry group with the greatest proportion of 
men working full time was professional service. 

In 1932 a separate count was made of those persons actively in the 
labor market but who had never been employed since leaving school. 
There were found 35 males and 53 females looking for clerical work, 
98 males and 27 females looking for any kind of work, and 6 females 
looking for positions as teachers. These persons are included in the 
data of Table 9. 

Comparison of the employment status of the males able and willing 
to work in 1930, 1931, and 1932 (Table 9) reveals that every industry 
group showed a greater proportion of males unemployed in 1932 than 
in 1931, and that every group except paper, printing, and publishing 
showed a greater proportion unemployed in 1931 than in 1930. The 
proportion of males employed full time was less in every industry 
group in 1932 than in 1931, and less in 1931 than in 1930. In 1931 
the proportion of men employed part time was greater than in 1930 
for all-industries except two (water transportation and automobiles, 
parts, and tires). The changes in proportions of part-time employ- 
ment from 1931 to 1932 were not all in the same direction, as some 
industries showed increases and some decreases. 

_ The data of Table 9 show, also, that the large industry groups hav- 
ing the greatest proportions of unemployed males were about the 
same ieee veer. Greatest unemployment and least full-time employ- 
ment were shown in the building trades, automobiles, parts, and tires, 
metal products, and iron and steel. Least unemployment and most 
full-time employment was present in professional service and for the 
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self-employed (other than building contractors). Government o1)- 


ployees showed a marked increase in unemployment from 193) {, 
1932. 


TABLE 9.—COMPARATIVE SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT STATUS OF ALL M:) RS 
ABLE AND WILLING TO WORK, ENUMERATEDIN BUFFALO, BY INDUSTRY Gp. p 
1930-1932 ; 


[Does not include 31 males in 1930 and 9 males in 1931 not reporting as to industry group] 


| 















































1930 1931 1932 
sampctcidi-ciatial Em. | Em- | Em- | Em- Em- | Em- 
ployed | ployed| U nem-| ployed | ployed| U nem-| ployed | ployed | 
full | part |ployed| full | part |ployed| full | part 
time | time time | time time | time 
| GETTER a SPE IO oy 92.9 2.4 4.7 88. 3 4.2 7.5 84.2 ae 
Clerical—not otherwise specified --___- (1) () () (1) (1) (4) 2.6 2.6 
Domestic and personal service......__| 75.2 8.6} 16.2] 63.8] 17.2] 19.0] 58.8] 147 
Government employees (other than 
| EES RC Pees aan 85. 5 6.2 8.3 73.7 12.7 13.6 59. 1 17.8 
Trade and transportation______- : 75.8 11.4 12.8} 63.5 18. 1 18.4] 53.3 1.2 
Retail and wholesale trade______- 77.8 8.3 13.9 | 70.3 10.8} 18.9} 62.4 13.3 
‘Telephone and telegraph.._______| 87.3 2.9 9.8] 76.3 8.6] 15.1] 43.6] 25.6 
Railway, express, gas, electric 
RE RS ae Se Sey oe 12.9 15.7 11.4 54.9 26. 4 18.7 43.5 29. 7 
Water transportation._._........__| 54.5 16. 2 29. 3 51.9 14.3 33.8 47.7 17.1 
Bank and brokerage____________- ) 87.2 .8} 12.0) 79.2 4.8 
Insurance and real estate _-______- > 82.2 6.2] 11.6 79.8} 10.1 10.1 | 76.7 6. 2 
EERE i IE 5 Ne 63.8 17.9 18.3 50. 4 21.9 2 
Manufacturing and mechanical pur- | 
RETO har ieee me Ri Fe} ey Oe fe a 8 ee Ul { 
Building trades, contractors_.....| 44.2} 22.1] 33.7] 32.4] 31.4] 36.2] 23.0] 30.5 { 
Building trades, wage earners ____- 47.0] 17.9] 35.1 26.0] 23.5] 50.5} 15.6] 18.6 
Clay, glass, and stone products___| 65.6 | 21.9] 12.5] 48.2! 25.9] 25.9] 21.0] 33.3 
Food and kindred products-.-___- 74.3 13.3 2.4] 65.7] 13.9] 20.4] 59.4] 17.6 
Iron, steel, and their products 41.3 | 39.9] 18.8] 20.0] 51.0] 29.0] 14.9] 44.9 
Metal products, other than iron 
RR ae , 25. 5 55. 0 19.5 18. 4 58. 1 23. 5 14.0 44.5 
Paper, printing, and publishing__| 69.0} 19.4] 11.6] 68.7] 20.3} 11.0] 49.6] 29.2 
Wearing apparel and textiles____-_- 46.2 | 32.8} 21.0] 42.1] 35.9] 22.0] 39.6] 27.6 
Automobiles, parts, and tires__.__| 39.2 | 33.1 | 27.7] 34.2} 25.1 | 40.7] 2431 25.7 50.0 
Lumber and furniture-__-_-__---_- f 37.2 | 26.7 | 36.1] 30.0 | 24.7 
FRE a eee a 23.3 18.3 |; 54.7 12.0 33. 3 53. 7 4.3 
r* ~ ada aeN a | | 44.9 .7| 24.4] 87.7] 32.4 
Labor—not otherwise specified____-__- (1) (4) (4) (‘) () (*) (4) (1) 
I oa ant areen 88. 0 6. 1 5.9} 78.9] 10.9] 10.2] 75.8] 10.0 
nas 5 665 a. ks 28. 9 §.3 | 65.8 10. 6 3.2] 86.2 8.2 8 | 
© 28 ES f COE 4 See @ vee eed eesekne. ceo GE 
ON ok ok ae ee he | 64.2 18. 6 17.2 52. 5 | 23.2 24.3 44.0 23. 4 
' 














! Percentages not calculated because of small numbers involved. 


When classified by industry groups the females are too few to war- 
rant any detailed consideration. Two groups, however, are worthy 
of mention. In domestic and personal service 29.0 per cent of the 
women, able and willing to work, were unemployed, 27.4 per cent 
were on part time, and 43.6 per cent were employed full time. In 
retail and wholesale trade 24.0 per cent of those able and willing to 
work were out of work, 16.0 per cent were working part time, and 60.0) 
per cent had full-time work. 


Conclusion 


UNEMPLOYMENT, which was thought to be great in 1929 and 1930, 
now seems, in the light of more recent data, to have been relatively 
less severe than it then appeared to be. There is no satisfactory 
basis, however, for comparing the results of present unemployment 
studies with figures for “normal” times. It is to be hoped that recent 
studies of unemployment will be continued and that others may }e 
begun in order that more data on this subject may be made availab!e. 
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Unemployment Relief Plans in Germany 


REPORT from C. W. Gray, American vice consul at Berlin, dated 
A December 2, 1932, outlines certain of the measures being taken 
in Germany for the relief of unemployment, as follows: 

Public subsidy for improvement of housing —The emergency decree 
of September 4 and the regulations issued in virtue thereof provided 
for the granting by the Government of a special subsidy of 50,000,000 
marks ($11,900,000) for the assistance of house owners. This money 
is to be given under certain conditions to owners who undertake repair 
work or the partitioning of apartments between September 25, 1932, 
and Aprii 1, 1933. The Government is empowered to pay 20 per 
cent of the cost of repair work, but subsidies of this character may not 
exceed 250 marks ($59.50) in individual cases. Up to 50 per cent of 
the total cost can be granted in the case of the partitioning of apart- 
ments, but a maximum of 600 marks ($142.80) has been fixed for each 
newly created apartment. On December 1, 1932, the entire appro- 
priation had been disbursed. 

Voluntary labor service.—This service, supported by the Federal 
Bureau for Employment and Unemployment Insurance and by appro- 
priations of the Federal Government, was introduced in Germany in 
June, 1931. In it are enrolled mostly young persons who carry out 
such public works as road building, the improvement of land, the lay- 
ing out of lots for agricultural settlements, etc. It is estimated that 
each worker costs 3.50 marks (83 cents) per day, of which 1.50 marks 
(36 cents) is borne by the organization instituting the work, and the 
remaining 2.00 marks (48 cents) by the Government and the Federal 
Employment Bureau. 

The growth of the service has been as follows: By the end of April, 
1932, there were 37,967 persons enrolled and by the middle of June 
this number had increased to 60,000. During the next five months, 
ending October 31, 1932, the number of members rose to 253,957. In 
the beginning the period of employment on the average did not exceed 
10 weeks, but efforts are now being made to extend it to a maximum 
of 40 weeks. 

Productive unemployment relief work.—The German law of employ- 
ment agencies and unemployment insurance provides for what is 
known in Germany as productive unemployment relief. This takes 
the form of subsidies to public works carried out to relieve unem- 
ployment. Funds come from two sources: (1) Loans or subsidies 
granted by the Federal Employment Bureau, but only to the amount 
expected to be saved; and (2) unemployment benefits, loans or sub- 
sidies from the Federal treasury. 

During the crisis, productive unemployment relief has been utilized 
to the fullest extent and on October 31, 1932, the number of persons 
employed on projects financed through it was 150,000. 

Tax voucher scheme.—During the period from October 1, 1932, to 
September 30, 1933, a person paying the turnover tax, the trade tax, 
and the land tax will receive a tax voucher equal to 40 per cent of 
the respective tax paid. In the case of the transportation tax the 
voucher will be for 100 per cent. These vouchers will be accepted 
by the Government, under certain conditions, in payment of taxes 
during the fiscal years 1934 to 1938. They have the character of 
negotiable credit instruments and were admitted to the German stock 
exchanges on November 1, 1932. The opening day’s quotation was 
90.25 and on December 1 it was 90.35. 
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It is estimated that these tax vouchers will be issued at the rato of 
550,000,000 marks ($130,900,000) per quarter, the total issue for the 
year being estimated at 2,200,000,000 marks ($523,600,000). The 
theory is that this huge sum will quicken the business life of the couy- 
try, since taxpayers all over the country can immediately convert thei; 
vouchers into cash. 

Bonus scheme.—The same decree provided that an employer who, 
during the period from October 1, 1932, to September 30, 1933, 
employs a greater number of persons than he employed on an average 
during the months of June, July, and August, 1932, will receive fo, 
each additional person a tax voucher or bonus, of the type described 
above, amounting to 100 marks ($23.80) for such quarter. This 
means that for each additional worker or employee who is given work 
for one year, the employer will receive vouchers totaling 400 marks 
($95.20). It is estimated that vouchers to be issued for this purpose 
will total 700,000,000 marks ($166,600,000). 


> 63 





English Regulations for Determining Transitional Payments 
Under Unemployment Insurance 


NDER an order effective November 12, 1931,' insured workers 

who had exhausted their claims to standard unemployment 
benefit were allowed ‘‘transitional benefits,” or payments, on certain 
conditions, the most important of which was that they must undergo 
a means test to prove that they were in need of this aid. Local 
councils were to conduct the investigation and to determine whether 
or not their condition called for help. There was considerable diver- 
sity in the standards used by the local bodies, some applying what was 
practically the test used in the case of applicants for pauper outdoor 
relief, and others taking a more liberal attitude. So much dissatis- 
faction arose over these divergencies in administration and over the 
alleged harshness of some of the local bodies, that in its present 
session Parliament passed an act laying down definite rules as to how 
certain forms of income and savings were to be assessed in such cases, 
and what items were to be left out of the account altogether. The 
act received the royal assent on November 17, 1932, and became 
effective at once. The regulations it establishes are summarized in 
the Ministry of Labor Gazette for December, 1932 (p. 448) as follows: 


These rules provide that: 

(a) Any wound or disability pension taken into account shall be treated as if 
it were reduced by one-half; (6) any weekly payment by way of compensation 
under the enactments relating to workmen’s compensation taken into account 
shall be treated as if it were reduced by one-half; (c) all money and investments 
treated as capital assets and taken into account, shall, (i) in so far as the value 
of all such money and investments considered in the aggregate does not exceed 
£25, be disregarded, and, (ii) in so far as that value exceeds £25 but does not 
exceed £300, be treated as equivalent to a weekly income of 1 shilling for every 
complete £25. Thus such money and investments will not be taken into account 
unless they amount to £50 or more; (d) in taking into account the value to any 
person of any interest in the dwelling house in which he resides, any sum which 
might be obtained by him by selling, or by borrowing money upon the security of, 
that interest, shall be disregarded. Thus it will not be lawful for a public assist- 
ance authority to reduce the determination of a person's need for transitional p:v- 
ments, or to determine that he is not in need of such payments, merely because 
money could be obtained by selling or mortgaging the house in which he resides. 

The act also makes it lawful, in the granting of outdoor relief, under the enact- 
ments relating to the poor law, to observe the same rules (as set out above) «is 
must be complied with in relation to transitional payments. 


1See Monthly Labor Review, December, 1931, p. 73. 
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Findings of President’s Research Committee on Social Trends 


N DECEMBER, 1929, President Hoover appointed a committee 
to make a national survey of social trends in the United States and 
to report upon its findings. Dr. Wesley C. Mitchell was chairman, 
the other members being Charles E. Merriam, Shelby M. Harrison, 
Alice Hamilton, Howard W. Odum, and William F. Ogburn, with 
Edward Eyre Hunt as executive secretary. The report of the com- 
mittee, in two volumes, and containing also a summary of its findings, 
appeared in January, 1933, and is to be followed by 13 monographs, 
prepared under the direction of the committee, and dealing with 
special trends. 


Outstanding Feattires of Present Century 


Tur committee finds that the first third of the twentieth century 
has been crowded with events and developments which inevitably 
demand changes in the social structure, that there has been too little 
conscious direction of these changes, that progress in different lines 
has been unequal, and that consequently maladjustments, tensions, 
and disorganizations have resulted which threaten danger to the 
present social organization. 

These unequal rates of change in economic life, in government, in education, 
in science, and religion, make zones of danger and points of tension. It is almost 
as if the various functions of the body or the parts of an automobile were operat- 
ing at unsynehronized speeds. Our capacity to produce goods changes faster 
than our capacity to purchase; employment does not keep pace with improve- 
ment in the machinery of production; interoceanic communication changes more 
quickly than the reorganization of international relations; the factory takes 
occupations away from the home before the home can adjust itself to the new 
conditions. 

The outstanding problem might be stated as that of bringing about a realiza- 
tion of the interdependence of the factors of our complicated social structure, and 
interrelating the advancing sections of our forward movement so that agriculture, 
labor, industry, government, education, religion, and science may develop a 
higher degree of coordination in the next phase of national growth. 


Emphatically, the committee does not believe in a moratorium 
upon research in physical science and invention, such as has some- 
times been proposed. Rather, social invention should be stimulated 
to keep pace with mechanical inventions, conscious direction should 
be substituted for the present policy of drift, and the various parts 
of our national structure should be brought into closer relationship, 


“with whatever implications this may hold for ideals and institu- 
tions.”’ 


Changes in Relation to Social Agencies 


THERE are, the committee stresses, four great social agencies 
affecting the lives of all: The economic and governmental organiza- 
tions, the church, and the family. Of these the economic organiza- 
tion has been, in part, adjusted to mechanical invention, as shown by 
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the increased productivity per worker, but the adjustment is oyly 
partial. The flow of credit is not adjusted to the flow of productioy 
employer organizations have changed more rapidly than emplovyec 
organizations, conditions of agriculture have been transformed by the 
application of science, by the use of electricity and gasoline, and }y 
the growth of agencies of communication. Also, the established idess 
of property rights are inevitably affected by these changes. “ Anothey 
focus of maladjustments has its center in our ideas of property, the 
distribution of wealth and poverty—new forms of age-old problems.” 

The changes in the economic organization have forced an increase 
in the functions of government, creating new problems of bureaucracy 
and inefficiency, and these problems are likely to increase rather t})a 
to diminish. 


The problems of still closer union between government and industry are upon 


us. It is difficult but vital to determine what type of relationship there s\\I| 
be, for all types are by no means envisaged by the terms communism and ¢a)ital- 
ism. The conception of government changes as it undertakes various community 
activities such as education, recreation, and health. Again, the revolutionary 


developments of communication have already shown the inadequacies of the 
present boundaries of local governments Organized in simpler days, and on a 
larger scale foreshadow rearrangements in the relations of nations, with the 
possibility always of that most tragic of human problems, war. 

Changes in the family and in the church are equally fundamental, 
but are less susceptible to appraisement. In both, changes have been 
taking place at varying rates, and each is peculiarly sensitive to 
changes in the other. 

The great task before society at present, as the committee sees it, 
is to secure an effective coordination of the factors of change, slowing 
down those which are occurring too rapidly, speeding up those which 
lag, and providing for a harmonious and interdependent development 
all along the line. 


Classification of Problems 


Aut the problems of change, the committee holds, may be grouped 
into three great classes: Problems of physical heritage, or of the 
environment in which man finds himself; of biological inheritance, 
or of our racial characteristics apart from environmental influences; 
and of cultural environment, or of the influence of the surroundings 
amid which we live. In the first two, change is slow; in the third, 
in these days, it is rapid. 

To the first group belong such matters as the proper utilization of 
our natural resources, the relation of production to consumption in 
such industries as mining, agriculture, and the like. To the field of 
biological heritage belong such problems as the rate of increase or 
decrease of the population, choice of the elements which shall enter 
into the population, development of certain strains and discourave- 
ment of others as against our present policy of hands off, the optimum 
population, its density and distribution, and so on. 

In these two groups changes are relatively slow, and it is not vet 
certain how far some of them may be controlled by human intelli- 
gence. Our cultural environment, however, is mainly the result of 
human initiative, and its problems have arisen largely because o! 
the lack of planned development. Improvements in methods of 
transportation, in productive machinery, and in industrial techniqiic 
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and economic organization have brought forth a host of problems, 
all of which may be summed up in the question: 

How can society improve its economic organization so as to make full use of 
the possibilities held out by the march of science, invention, and engineering 
skill, without victimizing many of its workers, and without incurring such 
general disasters as the depression of 1930-1932? 


Lines Along. Which Effort Must Be Directed 


TuE committee does not attempt to answer this question, but it 
points out some lines along which effort may be helpful. One matter 
which demands attention is the distribution of the costs of progress. 
Even before the business collapse of 1929 technological unemploy- 
ment had appeared, and during the depression millions have been 
added to the involuntarily idie. A change in the distribution of 
income which would increase the purchasing power of wage earners 
would improve the situation enormously, but for the near future 
there is “little prospect of a rapid increase of wage disbursements 
above the 1929 level.” <A great expansion of exports would meet 
the need, but that also seems improbable. Shortening hours of work 
may help the immediate situation, and unemployment insurance and 
a system of old-age pensions would do much to relieve present and 
prevent future distress. 

The committee is aware of the numerous objections urged against these schemes 
of social insurance, and of the heavy costs which they impose upon society; 
but it is also impressed by the inarticulate misery of the hundreds of thousands 
or millions of breadwinners who are deprived of their livelihoods through no 
fault of their own. To put the cost of unemployment squarely upon those who 
remain at work, upon employers, and upon the public purse makes everyone 


conscious of the difficulty and focuses attention upon the need of devising more 
constructive methods for dealing with it. 


The committee points out that wage earners are not the only 
sufferers from technological progress, and suggest possible lines 
which the other classes may take as methods of alleviating the 
situation. 

Problems of Economic Balance 


To eet the full benefit of our technological advances, some kind of 
equilibrium must be maintained between production and consump- 
tion. Even in good times we do not make full use of our labor power, 
our industrial equipment, our natural resources, and our technical 
skill, and yet even in the best of years, millions of families are limited 
toa meager living. ‘The effective limit upon production is the limit 
of what the markets will absorb at profitable prices, and this limit is 
set by the purchasing power at the disposal of would-be consumers.”’ 
But how can this purchasing power be increased? 

No business can pay wages for making goods which will not sell at a profit, 
and no business can make a profit if it pays wages higher than its competitors 


for labor of the same grade of efficiency. Of necessity, the business organizers’ 
task is often the unwelcome one of keeping production down to a profitable level. 


Always, even while part of the population is insufficiently fed, 
clothed, and sheltered, there is danger of glutting the markets, with 
the resultant lack of balance between “the supply of and the demand 
for the innumerable varieties of goods we make, between the dis- 
bursing and spending of money incomes, between investments in 
different industries and the need of industrial equipment, between 


? 
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the prices of securities and the incomes they will yield, betwee {h. 
credit needed by business and the volume supplied by the banks” 
But when these balances are gravely disturbed, we have a recession 
in business, followed by a depression, with all that that implies in the 
way of suffering and loss. 
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Need for Economic Planning 


Any attempt to deal with the problem of economic balance or any Ci 
of its ramifications calls for economic planning, but at present that sure 
phrase represents a social need rather than a social capacity. ye 

The best that any group of economic planners can do with the data now aj mat 
hand, bulky but inadequate, is to lay plans for making plans. Those who know the 


most about the actual conduct of the work of the world realize most keenly the , 
magnitude of the task involved in planning. To work out schemes which ¢o,!q ‘ 


be taken seriously as a guide to production and distribution would require the pre 
long collaboration of thousands of experts from thousands of places. In additioy tin 
to the accumulation and sifting of countless figures not now available, plarners the 
would have to decide intricate problems of social theory, either by thinking , 

them out, or by arbitrary rules. To gloss over the difficulties of the task is yo = 
service to mankind; to face them honestly should not discourage those who est 
have faith in men’s capacity to find their way out of difficulties by taking thought, Cl 


As the task of planning economic relations is faced in detail, it is not unlikely 
that modest schemes will be devised which will make the present organizativy 
work more steadily. It is more in line with past experience to anticipate a long 
series of cumulative improvements which will gradually transform existing 
economic organization into something different than to anticipate a suddey 
revolution in our institutions. 


an 
we 
th 


And yet we have had an example of intensive planning in which 
changes in economic organization were made at a pace which, for the 
time, left technological changes in the rear. During the World War 
the Government assumed direct control over fundamental economic 
activities, regulating the private lives and the industrial and business 
enterprises of its citizens drastically, and in doing so it gave a significant 
illustration of the rapidity and the success with which a people can 
recast its basic institutions at need. “Seemingly, what engineers 
regard as the slow pace of change in economic organization is due 
more to absence of unity in will and purpose than to lack of capacity 
to imagine and carry out alterations.” True, this was done only 
under the tremendous influence of the desire for victory in war. 

No similar revolution could be effected in time of peace unless a similar agree- 
ment in purpose, supplying an equally definite criterion of social values, could 
be attained. But is it beyond the range of men’s capacity some day to take the 


enhancement of social welfare as seriously as our generation took the winning of 
a war? 


Current Changes in Economic Institutions 


Tue possibility of such an alteration in the attitude toward eco- 
nomic planning 1s confirmed by the fact that economic institutions 
not only can be changed, but that they have been changing during 
the period covered by this survey. Private property is supposed to 
be one of the fixed points of our system, but the right of a man to 
do what he will with his own has been curbed by generation alter 
generation of Americans acting through their courts and legislators. 
The proclamation of emancipation and the eighteenth amendment 
are the two most spectacular instances of a changed attitude toward 
certain property rights, but in innumerable other cases a considera- 
tion of the public welfare has been held to justify interference witli 
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property. Municipal ordinances regulate the kind of buildings 
which may be erected on city lots and the kinds of business which 
may be conducted in them. Taxes on income and inheritances 
differ with the size of the income or inheritance under consideration. 
Public utilities are subject to detailed regulation. And the trans- 
formations of property rights are not due solely to governmental 
activities. 

Competent legal students of modern business practice hold that quietly but 
surely the investor as a part owner in a corporation is being shorn in effect of 
almost all his privileges, except that of drawing such dividends as the directors 
declare and selling his stock when he sees fit. And of course the small business 


man often declares that his field of initiative is being gradually hemmed in by 
the rapid inerease of great corporations. 


Moreover, there is every prospect that such restrictions upon 
property rights, as they were understood a century ago, will con- 
tinue to increase. More and more the varied economic interests of 
the country are likely to invoke the aid of the Government to meet 
emergencies, to safeguard themselves against threatened dangers, to 
establish standards, and to aid in extending or defending markets. 
Changes are taking place, they are likely to continue to take place, 
and obviously they can be made far more conducive to the general 
welfare if they are guided by understanding and good will than if 
they are the outcome of a confused struggle between shifting power 
groups. 


Labor in Society 


Wirnin the framework of the economic structure are numerous 
groups and institutions affected by it in varying degrees. Its in- 
fluence is particularly powerful on the great group called labor, on 
our consumption habits, and on the conditions of rural life. 

Wage earners may be viewed both as factors in production and as 
a great group in modern society. In the first character, their pro- 
ductive power has increased steadily, due in part to increased use of 
machinery, in part to more efficient organization of work, and wiser 
consideration of personal factors in working relations. In the second 
rdle, progress has been by no means uniform. The condition of 
labor in industry, and the part to be played by wage earners and 
their organizations in determining these conditions, present serious 
problems. Among the possibilities suggested are developments along 
the lines of industrial democracy, of political democracy, and of 
management and plant organization. During the present century, 
the position of labor improved up to 1929, when labor’s standard of 
life, as measured by purchasing power of wages, had risen about 25 
per cent. ‘‘In the two years following 1929, the aggregate money 
earnings paid to American employees fell about 35 per cent, while 
the cost of living declined 15 per cent.’ The adequacy of wages 
for meeting minimum standards of living will probably long remain 
a matter of dispute, but the committee suggests one test which 
might be applied: 
Death rates are still much higher in the lower income groups than in others. 


Until a point is reached where the death rate does not vary according to income, 
it seems paradoxical to claim that wage earners are receiving a living wage. 


In respect to shortening hours of work, some advance has been 
made during the present century, average hours of work having 
decreased about 15 per cent within the period. This average, how- 
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ever, conceals a wide diversity, hours as high as 60 a week jy some 
industries and as low as 44 a week having been worked in 1939 
But there has been no headway in the effort to reduce the terrors of 
unemployment, which, with physical illness and mental disc 
ranks as a major cause of suffering. 


ase, 


Insecurity of employment is characteristic of the economic process, and no 
doubt if control of rates of change were possible, unemployment could be greatly 
reduced. Free land no longer offers an outlet. Emergency relief is inade. 
quate. The larger problem seems to be that of making the proper application 
of the principle of insurance, discussed elsewhere. " 


The membership of American trade-unions declined during the period 
1920 to 1931, “the first time in American history that the unions di 
not gain in membership during a period of prosperity.” In respects 
other than membership, it is clear that the organization of labor hy 
not gone forward as have other parts of the economic system, 
“Organizations of employers and of employees have changed 4; 
unequal rates of speed. Unless labor organizations show a more 
vigorous growth in the future other resources of society must be drawn 
upon to meet these problems.” 


Consumers and Their Perplexities 


Ir 1s characteristic of our society, the committee point out, that we 
spend much time planning how best to make an income and little on 
how to spend it to best advantage when made. Changes whic 
occurred during and following the war meant that consumers had 
more money to spend and more leisure in which to enjoy what they 
bought, while business men had a larger volume and a greater variety 
of goods to offer. No help was given the consumer in trying to leam 
how to buy wisely, but intensive salesmanship was devoted to inducing 
him to buy, without reference to wisdom. The task of making wise 
choices becomes harder as products are diversified, as more novelties 
appear in the list, as old types are dressed up in new wrappings, and 
as more and more conflicting advice is dinned into the buyer’s ears. 
Moreover, there is little hal available even for those who seek it. 
Some private ventures are being made toward supplying the informa- 
tion needed for advantageous buying, but the scale of services rendered 
is small. Home economics courses are given in a number of schools, 
but it is difficult for these to keep up with the rapid changes in com- 
modities offered. 

In short, the prospect of making our habits of consumption more rational and 


of getting the maximum satisfaction made possible by our technical progress is 
not bright. We may be losing ground, and perhaps we shall continue to Jose for 


a long time to come. 
Other Problems Considered 


CuaNGzs in rural trends and population, problems connected wit) 
minority groups of the population, changes in the functions of the 
home and the relationships within the family, the increasing realiza- 
tion of the social importance of children, the change in the position o! 
women, the development of public educational systems, changes 11 
the attitude toward the church and the consequent change 11 its 
influence upon private and community life, changes in the structure of 
government, the growth of government functions, the relations 0! 
government to business, the costs of government, the whole question 
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of democracy, and our relations with other nations—these are some of 
the factors which the committee considers in relation to the trends of 
social development. Surveying the whole, it arrives at certain con- 
clusions as to the principles and policy indicated. 


Formal Summary of Principles 


Tue fundamental principles are that social problems are products of change, 
and that social changes are interrelated. Hence a change in one part of the social 
structure will affect other parts connected with it. But the effects do not always 
follow immediately—an induced change may lag years behind the original pre- 
cipitating change. These varying delays among correlated changes often mean 
maladjustment. They may arise from vested interests resisting change in self- 
defense, from the difficulty with which men readjust familiar ideas or ideals, or 
from various Obstacles which obstruct the transmission of impulses from man to 
man. ‘These interrelated changes which are going forward in such bewildering 
variety and at such varying speeds threaten grave dangers with one hand, while 
with the other hand they hold out the promise of further betterment for mankind. 
The objective of any conscious control over the process is to secure a better ad- 
justment between inherited nature and culture. The means of social control is 
social discovery and the wider adoption of new knowledge. 

If these principles are accepted, the need for social thinking is 
evident. The problems posed are far too large for individual solution. 
“Nothing short of the combined intelligence of the Nation can cope 
with the predicaments here mentioned.’”’ Among the indispensable 
requisites to such an effort as the committee has in mind are— 
Willingness and determination to undertake important integral changes in the 
reorganization of social life, including the economic and the political orders, 
rather than the pursuance of a policy of drift. 

Recognition of the réle which science must play in such a reorganization of 
life. 

Continuous recognition of the intimate interrelationship between changing 
scientific techniques, varying social interests and institutions, modes of social 
education and action, and broad social purposes. 

Specific ways and means of procedure for continuing research and for the 


formulation of concrete policies, as well as for the successful administration of 
the lines of action indicated. 


The committee holds that a considerable advance may reasonably 
be anticipated in the near future in constructive social thinking, to- 
gether with a greater recognition of the interest of government itself 
in the technical problems of social research and of prevision and 
planning. ‘‘More widely in the future than in the immediate past 
we may expect the growth of thinking about the meaning of the great 
masses of social data which we have become so expert and generous 
in assembling.”” The Social Science Research Council, already in 
existence, might well become the center of a movement for more and 
continuous generalized consideration of broader aspects of social in- 
tegration and planning. Quite possibly, in time, there may emerge 
a National Advisory Council, ‘‘including scientific, educational, gov- 
ernmental, economic (industrial, agricultural, and labor) points of 
contact, or other appropriate elements, able to contribute to the con- 
sideration of the basic social problems of the Nation.” But whatever 
the machinery used, it is apparent that there must be much more 
than mere fact finding; that is important, but equally important is 
the determination of what the facts mean, and of how they may be 
80 handled that economic, governmental, moral, and cultural arrange- 
ments shall not lag too far behind the advance of basic changes. The 
alternative to some such plans of constuctive social initiative as are 
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suggested may be merely a prolongation of the policy of drift, \i¢} 
some readjustment as time goes on, or it may be something evey 
desirable: 


| 


legs 


More definite alternatives, however, are urged by dictatorial systems in, \\)jj¢} 
the factors of force and violence may loom large. In such cases the basie de. sions 
are frankly imposed by power groups, and violence may subordinate te 
intelligence in social guidance. 

Unless there can be a more impressive integration of social skills and fusing of 
social purposes than is revealed by recent trends, there can be no assurance t} 
these alternatives with their accompaniments of violent revolution, dark jerigdg 
of serious repression of libertarian and democratic forms, the proscription anq 
loss of many useful elements in the present productive system, can be averted. 

Fully realizing its mission, the committee does not wish to assume an aititide 
of alarmist irresponsibility, but on the other hand, it would be highly neglige,; 
to gloss over the stark and bitter realities of the social situation, and to ignore the 
imminent perils in further advance of our heavy technical machinery over eri. 
bling roads and shaking bridges. There are times when silence is not neutralit; 
but assent. , 
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Recommendations Regarding Association of Governmental 
Officials in Industry 


T THE meeting of the executive board and certain other mem- 
bers of the Association of Governmental Officials in Industry, 
in Buffalo, May, 1932, a draft memorandum regarding the purposes 
of the association was approved, but left to the committee for final 
revision. The revised memorandum, addressed to the members of 
the association, is given in full below. 
The existence of this body since 1883 is evidence of need of an 
organization of this kind but attention is drawn to the fact that there 
has been a lack of coherent programs and of well-considered motiva- 
tion of purposes. ‘The committee was of the opinion that insufficient 
understanding of the association and its principles accounts for a 
lack of interest on the part of many State and provincial labor ad- 
ministrations, and that a restatement of principles and purposes, 
and the formulation of new methods of organization and practical 
operation, may help toward a better and necessary understanding of 
the aims of the association. 


I. Principles and Policies 


AcrinG in the interests of the wage earners and producers in the 
different States and Provinces, the association sets as its practical 
objective for every State and Province what the most progressive 
and enlightened States and Provinces set as the standard for wage 
earners and producers. It believes that labor should enjoy fair and 
humane conditions of work; that the workers should be protected in 
their right to combine and associate for all lawful purposes, and should 
be consulted on measures affecting their welfare. The association 
believes that these principles should motivate the labor policies of all 
States and Provinces and are basic to the objects of the association 
as set forth in Article II of its constitution, namely, the protection 
of women and children in industry, the safety and welfare of workers, 
the best possible education to meet industrial and social changes, and 
the maintenance of harmonious relations between employers and 


employees. : 
II. Methods 


Tue method by which the association seeks to attain these objec- 
tives is set forth in Article II of its constitution. In general, the 
method is to encourage the cooperation of all branches of Federal, 
State, and Provincial Governments charged with the administration 
of the laws protecting wage earners in industry. The association acts 
as a clearing house of information in its field, undertakes to promote 
the enactment of beneficial labor legislation, sets standards for such 
legislation, and encourages cooperation among the States and Prov- 
inces in compiling and disseminating statistics and information 
having reference to industrial problems. More particularly, the 
association seeks to cooperate with associations of, both employers 
and employees on the general principle that those who are affected 
should be consulted. 
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III. Motivation 




































THERE are special reasons for the continued and strengthened coop. 
eration of all States and Provinces in the work of the association, 
First and most important, there is the free-trade character of oy; 
respective domestic markets in which labor in one State or Province 
competes for jobs with labor in other jurisdictions. With the free 
mobility of labor promoted by the extraordinary facility of commiuni- 
cation, this competition is active and intensified. With the slackep- 
ing of industrial activity and lessening possibilities of rapid and 
dynamic growth, this competition is likely to become more severe. 
By way of illustration, reference need only be made to the present 
situation and the vast numbers of unemployed migratory workers 
crowding into our cities or drifting back to the farms. It is in such 
a situation as this that the maintenance of uniform minimum stand- 
ards becomes a matter of the economic life or death of industry 
within those States and Provinces which maintain more nearly 
adequate standards of wages, hours, and working conditions. 

This same intensification of our social problem is being increasingly 
manifested in the changing character of some types of social legislation 
and in the methods of attaining uniformity of standards. Here refer- 
ence need only be made to the recent conferences on uniform minimum 
standards for labor legislation and on uniform minimum standards for 
social legislation. The movement for old-age pension legislation may 
be cited to show the need of more uniform action among the States 
and Provinces. . Thus, as time goes on, unequal standards of social 
legislation are increasingly becoming, as has been said, the most 
vicious form of ‘social dumping” that can be practiced by any State 
or Province. 

It is only through uniformly adequate legislation that the various 
States and Provinces can maintain improved standards of living 
within their borders. Unless standards are raised in the more back- 
ward States and Provinces it is difficult to maintain and improve 
standards in the more advanced States and Provinces. In short, the 
States and Provinces have a joint responsibility for the social welfare 
of both nations, and it is only by working together that they can pro- 
mote a harmonious development of social welfare within their borders. 


IV. Recommendations 


Wirth these considerations in mind, the executive board and under- 
signed members of the Association of Governmental Officials in 
Industry of the United States and Canada, meeting at Buffalo, N. Y., 
June 3, 1932, make the following suggestions and recommendations 
for furthering the interests of the association in the coming years: 

(1) In view of the broad interests to be conserved by the association, 
it is believed that close contact with the Federal departments of labor 
should be maintained. For the furtherance of this recommendation, 
it is suggested that a special committee of the association be appointed 
for conference with the departments of labor on this question and for 
arranging such an understanding between the association and the 
departments of labor. 

(2) In view of the close relationship and purpose between the asso- 
ciations mentioned below, it is suggested that the Association of Gov- 
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ernmental Officials in Industry of the United States and Canada hold 
its annual meeting at the same place and in cooperation with the 
Association of Public Employment Services of the United States and 
Canada and of the International Association of Industrial Accident 
Boards and Commissions. For the purpose of making this arrange- 
ment, the appointment of a special committee of the A. G. O. I. is 
suggested. | 

(3) To increase the vitality of and interest in the association, it is 
recommended that a special committee be appointed to enlarge the 
membership and secure the support of nonmember States and 
Provinces. 

(4) In view of the far-reaching effects of labor legislation, it is rec- 
ommended that special committees on uniform labor laws be set up. 
These committees would function in the different fields of labor legis- 
lation and present for consideration of the association drafts of model 
laws in their respective fields, 





Summary of United States Censuses of Manufactures, 
1899 to 1931 


HE recent issue by the United States Bureau of the Census of 
the summary results of the Census of Manufactures for 1931 
permits of some interesting comparisons of employment, wages, etc., 
in manufacturing industries in the United States in that year with 
conditions in earlier Census years. In the following table, such com- 
parison is made, for each of the years for which a manufacturing cen- 
sus was taken from 1899 to 1931 inclusive, for the principal items re- 
ported by the Census, together with the estimated population in each 
of these years and certain figures derived from the basic data as given 
by the Census Bureau. The derived figures, computed by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, are those shown in column 4 (average annual 
earnings per wage earner), column 8 (value added per wage earner), 
column 10 (horsepower per wage earner), column 11 (per cent wages 
are Of value added by manufacture), and column 13 (wage earners 
per 100,000 population). 
The figures cited for average annual earnings (column 4) must be 
used with great caution, as noted by the Census Bureau: 


The ave number of wage earners is based on the numbers reported for the 
several months of the year. This average probably exceeds somewhat the number 
that would have been required for the work performed if all had been continuously 
employed throughout the year, because of the fact that manufacturers report the 
number employed on or about the 15th day of each month, as shown by the pay 
rolls, usually taking no account of the possibility that some or all of the w 
earners may have been on part time or for some other reason may not actually 
have worked the entire month. Thus it becomes necessary to give equal weight 
to full-time and part-time wage earners in calculating the average, and therefore 
the average overstates somewhat the amount of full-time employment. For this 
reason the quotient obtained by dividing the amount of wages by the average 
number of wage earners can not be accepted as mr aoe, Gore average wage 
received by full-time wage earners. In making comparisons between the figures 
for 1929 and those for 1931, the likelihood that the proportion of ey Prag em- 
rile was larger in the later than in the earlier year should be taken into 
accoun 
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EMPLOYEES, EARNINGS, PRODUCTION, AND HORSEPOWER IN MANUFACTURING 
ESTABLISHMENTS IN THE UNITED STATES IN EACH OF THE CENSUS YE ARs 



















































































1899 TO 1931 . 
| | e ~ 
Aver- 
Num- Wage age an-| Cost of mate- 
ber of Bib. of nual | rial, containers, Value of 
estab- | (overage | Wages for year| earn- | fuel, and pur- a in of 
Census year lish- ouaaiee yl ings per| chased elec- Products 
ments . wage tricity ? 
earner 
1 2 3 4 5 6 
ROSE eee 207,514 | 4,712,763 | $2,008, 361,119 | $426 | $6, 575,851,491 | $11, 406, 926, 79) 
ha AES = aS 8 145, 033 | 5, 362, 030 2, 610, 444, 953 487 8, 438, 860, 722 14, 617, 774, 35] 
eee 175, 142 | 6,472,616 | 3, 427, 037, 884 529 | 12, 064, 573,039 | 20, 449, 5kx, 023 
1914_ ER 177, 110 | 6,896, 190 4, 067, 718, 740 590 | 14, 278, 333, 194 23, 987, 860, 617 
Ro 8 Ei ow oe ee 214, 383 | 9,000,059 | 10, 461,786,869 | 1,162 | 37, 232,702,390 | 62,041,795, 31¢ 
ba Capalaba aac: 196, 267 | 6,946,570 | 8%, 202,324,339 | 1,181 | 25,321,055, 346 | 43, 653, 282 223 
SRG iin cidade sabes __.| 166, 309 | 8, 778, 156 | 11,009, 297,7 1, 254 | 34, 705,697,749 | 60, 555, 998. 209 
ein alt Raat 28 187, 390 | 8, 384, 261 | 10, 729,968,927 | 1,280 | 35, 935,647,704 | 62,713,713, 73 
Sa Sa ey S 191, 866 | 8,349,755 | 10,848, 802,532 | 1, 299 | 35, 133, 136,889 | 62, 718, 347) 2x9 
SSSR ak t es 210, 959 | 8,838,743 | 11, 620,973,254 | 1,315 | 38, 549,579,732 | 70, 434, x63. 449 
Plieeasietinstendiennainns 174, 136 | 6,511,647 | 7, 225,587,464 | 1,110 | 21,420, 124,017 | 41,333, 10s. 99 
Index numbers 
ER ae aera 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 1M 0 
SS Se 69. 9 113.8 130. 0 114.3 128.3 128 | 
1909_ $4. 4 137. 3 170. 6 124. 2 183. 5 9.3 
1914. 85. 3 146. 3 202.5 | 138.5 217.1 210 3 
RE SSS gee aie oe 103. 3 191.0 520.9 | 272.8 566. 2 543, 9 
| EE EE Rp ae 8 94. 6 147. 4 | 408.4 | 277.2 285. 1 82.7 
1923_ 94.6 186. 3 548.2} 204.4 527.8 530.9 
|. eee ee 90. 3 177.9 534.3 | 300.5 546. 5 549.8 
1927__- 92. 5 177. 2 540.2] 304.9 534. 3 549 8 
1929__- 101. 7 187. 5 578. 6 308. 7 586. 2 617.5 
ae EES ST ae ae re 83. 9 138. 2 359.8 260. 6 325. 7 2 4 
7 Horsepower Per Wage 
Value Horse- 
. (rated ca- - cent earners 
Value added | added pacity) of power wages | Population per 
by manu- ye wer per | are of | (estimated 100,000 
Census year facture wage a : wage val ) et 
earner quip- | earner | Yaue populs- 
ment added tion 
, 7 8 9 10 il 12 13 
RE ee par epee $4, 831, 075, 210 | $1,025 | 9, 960, 980 2.11 41.6 74, 799, 000 6, 301 
1904_ _ 6, 178, 913, 629 1, 152 | 13, 296, 394 2. 48 42.3 82, 601, 000 6, 491 
1909 _ _ 8, 385, 014, 984 1, 295 | 18, 551, 737 2. 87 40.8 90, 691, 000 7, 137 
1914_ 9, 709, 527, 423 1,408 | 22, 290, 899 3. 23 41.9 97, 928, 000 7, 042 
Ee eae eee 24, 809, 926 2, 757 | 29, 327, 669 3. 26 42.1 105, 003, 000 8, 571 
a 18, 332, 227,487 | 2, 639 (*) (*) 44.8 | 108, 208, 000 6, 420 
1923 25, 850, 300, 451 2,945 | 33, 094, 228 3.77 42.6 111, 537, 000 7,80 
APD EESS Yh. peeaehs Semen 78 7 26, 778, 066,026 | 3,194 | 35, 772,628 4. 27 40.1 | 114,867,000 7, 299 
re reer a _| 27, 585, 210,400 | 3,304 | 38,825, 681 4. 65 39.3 | 118, 197,000 7, 064 
ic titi niinaabaly _| 31,885, 283,711 | 3,607 | 42,931, 061 4. 86 36.5 | 121,526, 000 7, 273 
| pe a eneeen i da (*) (*) 36.3 | 124,070, 000 5, 248 
Index numbers 
TIE a>, svchunigeiinienndeahaie alin 100.0} 100.0 100.0} 100.0} 100.0 100 0 100.0 
Dh... odibediicweagnaain 127.9 112, 4 133. 5 117.5 101, 7 110. 4 103, 0 
RE ia Se" te it 173.6 | 126.3 186.2] 136.0 98.1 121. 2 113.3 
Wet tict cde his 201.0} 137.4 223.8 | 153.1] 100.7 130. 9 111,8 
I ilies atthe neu’ Aeateiie 513.5.| 269.0 294.4) 154.5] 101.2 140. 4 136. 0 
» Re Tees ohare eee Soe  » } eee ere Sea 107. 7 144.7 101.9 
| RASC Sa nS eres 535.1 | 287.3 332.2} 178.7} 102.4 149. 1 124.9 
Nghe alee pate trae plaid 554.3 | 311.6 359.1 | 202.4 96. 4 153. 6 115.8 
We sh i RE 571.0 | 322.3 389.8 | 220.4 94. 5 158. 0 112.1 
WRG... 360i 3nd. doles 660.0 | 351.9 431.0} 230.3 87.7 162. 5 115.4 
eee a. ak aS aioe sie ge SF RE ee J aieeemette 87.3 165. 9 83.3 


























1 Not including salaried officers and employees. 

* The aggregates for cost of materials and value of products include large but indeterminable amoun's of 
duplication due to the use of the products of some industries as materials by others. This duplic: (ion 
occurs, as a rule, between different industries, and is not found to any great extent in individual industries. 

8 Data not obtained in census 
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Establishment of Industrial Councils in the Netherlands’ 


N OCTOBER 25, 1932, the lower chamber of the States General 
of the Netherlands passed a law designed to regulate the rela- 
tions between employers and workingmen in the industries of the 
country, the title of this law being ‘‘The industrial councils act”’ 
(Bedrigfsradenwet). No similar body has been in existence before. 
It was stated during the discussion which took place in the States 
General that the Government feels that a part of the broad applica- 
tion of the labor laws of the country should be left to the industries 
themselves. 

The industrial councils may be formed in any industry or in any 
enterprise whenever there is reason therefor. The Government will 
decide in any particular case whether the need for a special council 
exists, but it may be assumed as a rule that only the enterprises in 
which the organized relations between the employers and workers 
are well advanced will be considered in connection with the estab- 
lishment of a council. 

The councils are to consist of from 6 to 20 members, half appointed 
by the workers’ unions and the other half by the associations of the 
employers. On the initiative of either the Government or the coun- 
cils themselves, persons not employed in the industry to which the 
council belongs may be added to the membership. 

A council may act as a deliberative, an advisory, an executive, or 
an arbitrative body. 

In their deliberative capacity the councils are empowered to 
formulate collective labor contracts, to propose suitable technical 
training for workmen, to consider measures for the combating of 
unemployment, to promote deliberations between the employers and 
the workmen in individual enterprises, to provide for the establish- 
ment of workmen’s benefit funds of various kinds, to assemble statisti- 
cal information and promote the maintenance of good relations be- 
tween the employers and the workers, and to consider technical and 
commercial matters so far as they affect the positicn of the working- 
man, this latter being thus a step in the direction of participation of 
the employees in the business. 

In their advisory capacity the councils are to provide information 
to all the departments of the National Government, the provincial 
governments, municipalities, and all other Government and semi- 
official bodies, while advice may also be given to private persons. The 
law furthermore provides that the councils shall be heard in case of 
appeals from decisions taken under certain other labor laws, par- 
ticularly the labor law of 1919, the stonemason’s law, and the 
workmen’s compensation act. 

In empowering the councils to act in connection with the settle- 
ment of disputes between employers and employees the intention 
was that such collective labor agreements, or other regulations, as 
may be formulated by the councils shall stipulate that disagreements 
which may arise therefrom, or other differences between employers 
and employees shall be submitted to the councils for decision. The 
uses will thus constitute a means for the settling of strikes and 
ockouts. ' 


P The date on which the act becomes effective is to be fixed by a 
ecree. 





' Data are from report of Charles L. Hoover, American Consul General at Amsterdam, Dec. 2, 1932. 

















MINIMUM WAGE 





Minimum-Wage Regulations in Canadian Provinces 


HE Canadian Labor Gazette gives, in its issue for December, 1932, 
_J some information concerning recent minimum-wage activities 
in Manitoba, Ontario, and Alberta. In Manitoba the law was 
amended in 1931 to include boys under 18, and during the following 
year regulations were made concerning women and boys employed in 
retail stores and in manufacturing industries in Winnipeg and Bran- 
don. The minimum wage board has now amended and reissued an 
earlier order, establishing regulations governing the employment of 
women and boys in laundries and dyeing and cleaning establishments 
in Winnipeg and St. Boniface. The order lays down careful pro- 
visions as to cleanliness, lighting, ventilation, sanitation, and condi- 
tions of work where women and boys are employed, and limits hours 
to 9 in one day and 50 a week, except when permits for overtime are 
obtained from the Bureau of Labor. The conditions under which 
these permits may be fer and the extent to which they may be 
used are closely defined. Concerning wages, the following provisions 
are made: 

The minimum wage—women.—No experienced employee of 18 years of age or 
over shall be paid wages at a rate less than $12 per week. 

Inexperienced employees.—No inexperienced employee shall be paid wages 
at a rate less than $9 per week for the first six months of employment, and $10 
per week for the second six months, and $11 per week for the third six months, 
after which period she shall be considered an experienced employee. 

Part-time workers.—Employees working as part-time workers shall be paid, 
if experienced, at a rate of not less than 25 cents per hour, and if inexperienced, 
at a rate of not less than 20 cents per hour. The total number of inexperienced 
workers shall not exceed 25 per cent of the total experienced workers. 

The minimum wage—boys.—No boy under 18 years of age shall be paid wages 
at a rate less than $8 per week for the first six months of employment, $9 per 


week for the second six months, and $10 per week after 12 months of employ- 
ment. 


Minimum Wage in Ontario Shoe-Shining Parlors 


THe Minimum Wage Board of Ontario issued an order, effective 
December 1, 1932, concerning wages of female employees in shoe- 
shining parlors. No female employee may be paid at a rate lower 
than $12.50 for a week not exceeding 50 hours; if she works more than 
50 hours the extra time is to be paid for at the rate of 25 cents an hour. 
Time spent waiting on the premises must be paid for, deductions for 
absence must not exceed the exact proportion of the 50 hours lost, 
and there must be no reduction of these rates for beginners and 
apprentices. 









Minimum Wage for Women in Alberta Hotels 


Tue Minimum Wage Board of Alberta has recently amended an 
order concerning women employed in hotels, restaurants, boarding 
houses, etc., so as to establish the following scale of wages as mini- 
mums for female employees: 

For experienced employees: $12.50 per week of six days and $14.50 per week © 
of seven days (these figures were formerly $14 and $16.50). 

For apprentices (week of six days): $9 per week for first month (formerly $10); 


$10 per week for second month (formerly $11); $11 per week for third month 
(formerly $12). 

For apprentices (week of seven days): $10.50 per week for first month (formerly 
$11.50); $11.75 for second month (formerly $12.75); $13 per week for third 
month (formerly $14). 
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PLANS 





Recommendations of Connecticut Old-Age Pension 
Commission 































HE commission appointed in May, 1931, by the Legislature of 
Connecticut to study the subject of old-age pensions with a view 
to the advisability of the adoption of such a system in Connecticut, 
has completed its study and will submit its report at this session of the 
legislature. A summary of the commission’s work and findings is 
given in a press release dated January 2, 1933. 

As part of its work the commission made a sample census of the 
aged in the four largest cities of the State (Hartford, New Haven, 
Bridgeport, and Waterbury) and in 13 of the 19 cities having a popula- 
tion of 10,000 to 50,000. In addition the rural nonfarm populations 
were surveyed in 40 towns and the rural farm populations in 31 towns. 
Altogether the commission’s study covered 10,550 of the 93,319 per- 
sons 65 years of age and over enumerated in the 1930 census, or 11.3 
per cent of the total. 

The survey indicated that 13.7 per cent of the total population 65 
and over are in need of assistance, about 3,500 needing full support 
and 9,300 only partial support. Of those aged 70 and over, about 
1,600 need full. support and 3,700 partial support. 

The commission’s studies convinced it that the existing means of 
poor relief are unsatisfactory. The relief provided for the poor living 
outside of institutions is inadequate, and the town poorhouses not 
only are very costly to maintain ' but the service given is inadequate. 

The commission’s report points out that a contributory system of 
old-age pensions tends to foster the individual’s sense of personal 
responsibility to provide for his own old age, but recognizes that such 
a plan involves complex and expensive administrative machinery. 
The group therefore favors a State-wide noncontributory plan. The 
commission is of the opinion, however, that outdoor assistance and 
institutional care are so closely allied that they should be treated as 
parts of the same problem. 

Among the recommendations of the commission (all arrived at by 
unanimous vote) are the following: 

1. Outdoor and institutional relief should be regarded as one prob- 
lem and administered and controlled by a single agency, the State 
department of welfare. 

2. The State department of welfare should establish a number of 
welfare districts each of which would be supervised by a trained State 
welfare officer. 

3. The town poor farms should be superseded as soon as possible ? 
by anumber of district welfare homes and infirmaries for the aged poor 
who need institutional care, the cost to be divided equally between the 
State and the localities. 





' Two mepated their weekly costs per inmate as $33.87 and $49.34, respectively, and this sum did not in- 
clude medical or hospital treatment. 
? The commission suggests July 1, 1936, as the outside limit. 
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4. A system of old-age assistance should be established, by Janiary 
1, 1935, under which allowances would be paid to deserving citizens 
70 years of age or over * not in need of institutional care. The grant; 
under this system should not exceed $7 per week, plus $3 per week jy 
cases involving temporary medical or nursing care. The cost of such 
a system should be borne equally by the State and the town of esi. 
dence of the pensioner. The system should be administered hy , 
division of old-age assistance created in the State department oj 
welfare. 

5. A commission should be created (1) to make a thorough study 
of all the welfare activities and institutions of the State and to report 
a plan for their coordination; and (2) to study the existing old-age 
insurance and contributory pension plans and report its conclusions 
and recommendations. 

The commission, on the basis of its findings, is of the opinion that 
the adoption of the outdoor-relief plan it recommends would invyolye 
the expenditure of about $1,030,000 per year, of which the State would 
be liable for $515,000 plus an estimated amount of about $25,000 for 
administrative expenses. The report points out that this would not 
be an added burden on the taxpayers, since they are already paying 
large sums for the support of the aged poor, but would mean a net 
additional expense of only about $200,000. 

With its report the commission submits the draft of two bills—one 
providing for the creation of a division of old-age assistance in the 
department of public welfare and the other providing for the system 
of old-age pensions. 

The members of the commission were as follows: Charles E. 
Hart, jr., chairman; Martin E. Gormley; William M. Citron; Jolin J. 
Egan; and Viggo E. Bird. Dr. Royal Meeker, originally a member, 
resigned in order to take charge of the survey and investigation on 
which the commission’s findings are based. 


———— 0 ge 


Benefits of Standard National and International Unions, 1931 


HE benefit services of national and international trade-unions for 

1931 are shown in the accompanying table. The figures are 
taken from the report of the executive council of the American 
Federation of Labor to the 1932 convention of that organization and 
are given to the nearest dollar. 





’ The commission favored an eligibility age of 65 years, but raised it to 70 years in view of the prevailing 
economic conditions. 
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Benefits paid for— 



































































! Paid by local unions. 
? Ineludes local benefits. 
’ No international benefits. 



































* Includes old-age exemption. 
5 Includes disability claims. 








Organization ; 
heat atntn : Unem- | Old-age | Disabil- | Miscel- 
Sickness | Death | jjioyment| pensions ity laneous 
American Federation of Labor. .-......-- 1 $2, 879 1 $2,008] 1$10,931)_..______- 1$87| 2 $7, 967 
ree ee eee ee ee (3) (3) (3) (3) (3) (3) 
Me GG Gat ieindedene sentinkenens<— (3) (3) (?) (3) (3) (3) 
Asbestos workers.................-- Sha se (3) (3) (3) (3) (3) (3) 
Bakery and confectionery workers____-- 126, 376 | ER SRR TA Here cs Tet 15, 732 
DG ete etincawinaee tld Fe 273, 400 SS Ne ee er. ee heer 
Bill posters and biilers.-............--- 10, 000 30, 000 > EES: SEA 3, 000 
Blacksmiths and drop forgers - -_----.-- Fae CER: I Series Serer ve 
Boiler makers and iron-ship builders - ef a | eK CSE eS 1, 625 
Bookbinders_._-.----- ECR SS SE ASEES |S eRe See ee See eee 11, 979 
Boot and shoe workers_...__- 58, 340 RRS IS SEE O TI ccisinens 
Brewery, flour, cereal, and "soft-drink 
PS ee + 7 ee 1 8, 927 1 12, 479 9 Bi eee ee 14, 665 
Brick and clay workers___ eee i  . =e ore Rae 12,310 
Bricklayers, masons, and plasterers... RS TO St 3) Eas $618, 181 ins gl eh aaialie  ke 
Bridge and struc tural- a TE ae >. eee | * | PRR See 
Broom and whisk makers-_-__---___--- (3) (3) () (3) (*) () 
Building-service employees________- (3) (3) (3) (3) (3) (3) 
ie i gS RED a 131, 700 ieee a 9, 200 25, 000 
Cuppesene ame joiners... ..-.......2.. fa... _ \ Sree 1, 052, 684 50, 750 597 
7 0 ee Gs oe 2 ES Seas epee, 682 
Ul ee ‘ = ie EES) FRE el 2, 234 3, 015 
Clerks, post-office _____._---- eae 19, 550 | ES SEY AEA. Rate we 
) hipaa aie ES Ee SNA sea eeires 1 10, 090 
Clerks, retail__.___- See Hk BE TRE ee ae ESE a ee ea 
Cloth hat, cap, and millinery workers. 5 SARRGe ot . 5 SRR es Sateen 2, 681 
Conductors, a eee SO mey ee < a eee - a 
Gash ooneccateeriicbeendssice . ee ia 8 SES A Se she ee 
Dee wronmere.................... b 2, 300 PC ie Sang, ntl cuits deiisinclngetenmiaedts 
| ESAS SSN et ORE (3) (3) (3) (3) (3) 
I i os, ik eashaabieced cs ae ce Sth Ss hs Kinasne> enepiaiianiamentiastacdta 
Elevator constructors. ..........-_--- 1 11, 187 1 7, 788 4 | eee 1 2, 376 15, 723 
Engineers, locomotive_____._.___--- 69,014) 3,418, 795)_.....___- 3 RRR 165, 001 
SS Ee Eee ee Re ene eee RE A Sais Elser Shere. SS aalins actin 
Reereme, eeees, «ws. ; (3) (3) (3) (3) (3) (3) 
SS a a ae : 255,650) 2 127, 088)! 1, 665, 827)__._____ 2, 001 244, 651 
CEA SES a (3) (3) (3) (3 (3) (3) 
Firemen and enginemen, Jocomotive.._- 52.516) 1,034, 522 35,550) 321, 380) 1,061,900) 297,000 
Firemen and oilers ___ i cele ee 13, 500 15, 000 ree <...-.... 1 500) 11, 800 
Pom meee... ou ot ccc. SESS LAY SCORS! See AM sagt Tee 
Fur workers__- pont 5, 476 1, 200 16, 260 S; GOR ise cecccc 34, 048 
Garment workers (United)__ - sie iene 29) SEG Ee TS SR ee ere 
Garment workers, ladies’_......._._____- 18, 150 3, 450) 26, 200 fo awe Se ce Kee 
Glass-bottle blowers___._.--- wht cakeaets See 35, 000 6, 500 4 aaa 47, 500 
Glass cutters, window__.....____- ae Se 5, 315) GES ER, SUP Paes! Meneses 
Ca, NI, ecb. eb ek SR eee eae oe Ce 
tas ea act (3) (3) (?) (3) (3) (3) 
ES go Bo Lat we an com ddeeadl. cakes Ne. | Re eae ge oD Fe Ree ee ee 22, 989 
I a YBa: Se, Shee “i 
Hod carriers, ~ building» ‘and common 
a res Hes Femmes Ces 5, 833 ds 795 11, 858 580 1, 365 1, 591 
el Beem tnne cia (: ) 3) (3) (’) (®) 
Hotel and restaurant employees___.___--- 36, 810 . 40, RRR, EERE Se Sree pres 10, 679 
lron, steel, and tin workers__.........__- bs | EERE TE TSR, IE 11, 800 
Jewelry a a eR EN (3) (3) | (3) (3) (3) (8) 
Lathers, wood, wire, and metal__..____- a 4. eee Soames |---teweses|+-n-=02-- 
Laundry workers. AP RES € 1 4, 560 £7? SR IRs cs 
EES eae 567 1, 000 | ERR, RPS 5 ore 
ll rt EE TR i 1154, 592 ERS: Tae, Seba? Same ae ol 
Letter carriers, rural. ..............-...- (3) (8) (8) (8) (8) () 
L ithographers. TERR PE Oh Stes bye 1 16, 287 54, 200; 1210, 000 ES nc bch 29, 232 
Longshoremen.._...____-- Sia a gies : (7) (7) (7) (7) (7) v) 
(SC ae 32, 500 231,359] 166, 500)...___- 5, 000 35, 750 
Maintenance-of-way employees_...._-- Ke | SSS See a nm rin pipe a 
Marble, stone, and slate polishers, etc_- 11, 270 115,875} 122, 480)..-____- 12,015, 21,299 
Masters, mates, pilots............-.......|---...-_-- OR... oie Bs. 5 ke wade eee 
Meat cutters and butcher workmen. _-_--. 1 17, 393 231, 267} 127, 600 1 Jee 2 5, 503 
Master wremmene, Gect....................-}.-......_- 58, 700)... .....- ab ue hs ee 4, 923 
Mine, mill, and smelter workers_.....____ 11, 023 3, 629 A TR 
Mine workers RARE lias BE 1 §00, 006}! 1, 000, OOO}... ......}....-.-.--}-----22-- 
RRSP 162, 341 288, 059} 191, 159)... __- 16, 30-.......... 
TIE RIE I Se Als BS ABE 8: %: 4 inl MRR! <i eae 
Oil-field, gas-well, and refinery workers.__.|...._____- SSS ee. | SRR 
Painters, decorators, and paperhangers...|.....__--- RRS, aI 51,075) 35, 866 
nn lend uouenrenesas += 7 EEE TES SE 8! Ra le 


6 Includes widows’ pensions. 
7 No report received. 
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Benefits paid for— 
Organization . RES re 
+: nem- -age sabil- 
Sickness | Death ployment] pensions ity 
PIO ook cad ton caceta taku. ‘ $5, 343 CO i a hiss cc.... 
Pavers, rammermen, etc_..._........-...-- (3) (3) (3) (3) (3) 
RR 2 SES ES eee ec ee 3 SEITE, See Neer Sean 
Piano and organ workers_-_-----_-.._._-- (3) (3) (3) (3) (3) 
\, | ER Die eS ae Eyes Baten. - BD "| Sey $6, 400 
Plumbers and steam fitters............__- 179, 430 126, 443)! 2, 000, OOO}. ........-]....._-- 
iy = Seer gO 5” a ee 5 TIS RIS & Ye 
Potters, operativ eee ie bi wainiot 4, 967 20, 785 8 EY ak Se 
Powder and high-explosiv i ee Ree is Poly Oe ae eer. ee 
Printers, plate and die stamping -__-__- “ete ERE, ota ou 
Printing Oe, eee 164,142) 2 242, 391) 2881, 623) 2 $108, 890} 1 10734 
Pulp, sulphite, and paper-mill wate 3 < =Ssaue ~ SRT 
a ee sas = wan 1, 500 908 a Se 
Reiwoad trainmen.....................-.- § 483, 953} 2, 942, 437|......___- 250, 023) 2, 197, 041 
Railway conductors._...............__-- 144, 514) 1,789, 492) 11,633 |___-__-- 64, 500 
Railway employees, street and electric _ 195,498} 2902, 921).......___ 122, 400 18, 300) __ 
Railway mail employees. --._.....-....._]_...--__-- SS ee > 107, 982 
Roofers, damp and waterproof workers___|.._______- Bp SO eka cotihscantshsleletas.- 
EL Ce RE La : 11,024 52 eS eee 1350 
Siderographers_ -- - - BSR nh de Oe (7) (7) (7) (") (7) 
Stage employees and moving-picture- 
machine operators__--_........--._-- (3) (3) (3) (3) (3) 
Stereotypers and electrotypers_ __._____- 111, 958 2 68, 488) 1198, 298 1 4, 420 1121 
IE LET TORO OTERO, LL OE eee Rea Te 
ee iS slaieer 9, 500! EES peas 
_ Ra eens eee ee Ceree | Go SRR RS Ss pores 36, 975 
, RE a a Ta ae ee ee See ce 10, 076 OF SR. AR es Te 
a ee eee ene (3) (3) (*) (3) (3) 
Teamsters, chauffeurs, and stablemen____|________--].-...-__.-- Ne ee Ree TN 
Telegraphers, commercial_-........_.____|.___-__- ES BITE: cee 
pa |” Re: Sener ae ft EEA: ier 8, 900 
ee UR ee oe re See See ee ae 
ps I ere 2, 816 EE eee Fea 
Ty BE i ane 50, 505) 2 697, 33%)! 2, 175, 183)? 1, 574, 462)....._____ 
AER AE eS ak " ~ § S — ee Sais 
Lok) STE Nets oe Co 1840 3, 600 Pp SEs hctcecebbdbicee.. 
(NR TR re 750 500 ia! Ee eee 
» SURES YY eens oS 2, 220, 975) 17, 132, 023] 9, 146, 724] 6, 090, 743) 3, 671, 380 




















M cel. 
lan ous 


>, 601 


} 

5, 178 

) 

4, 280 
52, 386 
36, 920 

140 


40 
74 


é, (62 


123, 249 
216, 510 


135 


2 20, 595 
2, ARB 

3, 093 
18, 028 


(8) 
40), 310 


94, 758 


50 
11, 000 


1, 700, 028 








1 Paid by local unions. 
2 Includes local benefits. 


Table 2 


3 No international benefits. 
5 Includes disability claims. 


7 No report received. 


§ Tuberculosis benefits. 


shows the expenditures for the various types of benefit for 


1931 as compared with the two preceding years. The striking feature 
of this table is the enormous increase in the sums spent for unem- 
ployment relief, rising in the 3-year period from about one-quarter of a 
million dollars to more than $9,000,000. 


TABLE 2.—BENEFITS 


BY TYPE OF BENEFIT 


PAID BY NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL UNIONS, 1929-1931, 














Type of benefit 1929 1930 1931 

tite ciniitintlaiiinw © capinpisadciigiahin-assahetagiieisnie ai $2, 831, 937 $3, 649, 703 $2, 220, 975 
RELEASE EP ELE © 5 17, 598, 287 18, 527, 095 17, 132, 023 
I nn come sicsepecsc es catsaitnaabeceagoes 276, 718 3, 311, 280 9, 146, 724 
I dials. ux wa dungeons ciibiannnaninads cis hotons 4, 883, 028 5, 910, 995 6, 090, 743 
| e S BRAIN 2 RENT 2, 707, 188 3, 234, 067 3, 671, 380 
Rs on cnn da nkdnnathhs <osaxnuGdbads tanennl 3, 945, 288 2, 064, 840 1, 700, 028 

NN a bicik inin cnn Scent nteaminiieenqimcatatiiads 32, 242, 446 36, 697, 980 39, 961, 873 
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Old-Age and Invalidity Pensions in Australia 


N OCTOBER 12, 1932, an amendment to the act concerning 
invalidity and old-age pensions in Australia came into force which 
reduces the amount of pension payable and also establishes and 
defines the responsibility of near relatives for the support of pensioners. 
The system of noncontributory old-age pensions was established 
by an act, effective in 1909, which fixed the maximum pension at 
10s.. a week. As the cost of living rose, this amount was increased 
by successive amendments, until in 1925 it had reached £1 (20s.) a 
week. In 1931, in view of the fall in the cost of living, it was reduced 
to 17s. 6d. per week. In September, 1932, the Government proposed 
a further cut of 2s. 6d. in all pensions, bringing them to a maximum of 
15s. a week, and after much opposition, carried an amendment 
embodying the main features of the proposals, though with various 
modifications in details. The Employers’ Review (Sydney, New 
South Wales), in its issue for October 31, 1932, gives a summary of 
the new provisions. 

In effect the amendment provides that from October 12, 1932, a 
pensioner who is wholly dependent upon his pension, or whose other 
income does not exceed 2s. 6d. per week, may continue to receive 17s. 
6d. weekly, but in all other cases the pension shall be limited to 15s. 
a week or less, depending upon the amount of the other income. 
A pensioner receiving the maximum pension of 15s. a week may be allowed 
other income per week not exceeding 12s. 6d. If the pensioner’s income, other 


than the pension, exceeds 12s. 6d. per week, then the weekly pension may be 
reduced by the same amount as the weekly income exceeds 12s. 6d. 


Careful provision is made for determining what a pensioner’s 
resources are, with penalties for any misrepresentation or suppression 
of facts on his part. It is also provided that after a pensioner’s 
death the amount which has been paid to him as pension shall be 
regarded as a debt to the commonwealth, and shall constitute a first 
charge on his estate. If the heirs of the pensioner are themselves in 
receipt of an old-age or invalidity pension, if they are in necessitous 
circumstances, or if they have reached the age of 60 for men and 55 
for women, the payment of the debt will be deferred until their death. 






























Responsibilities of Relatives 


Near relatives of pensioners (including in this term tne husband, 
wife, father, mother, and children over 21 years of age) must con- 
tribute a sum, based on their personal incomes, toward meeting the 
cost of the pensions. The commissioner of pensions has power to 
require from them a full statement of their incomes, which statement 
may be verified by official inquiry. If a relative, after being called 
upon for such a statement, makes a voluntary offer to contribute 
toward the pension, the commissioner may accept it if he thinks it 
sufficient, in view of the relative’s means. If the relative does not © 
make a voluntary offer, or if the commissioner considers it inadequate, 
a court hearing may be held, and the court may issue an order re- 
quiring a contribution of any amount deemed fit, except that it may 
not exceed the total amount of the pension. A refusal to comply 
with such an order is punishable by a fine not to exceed £50, or by 
imprisonment for a period not to exceed three months. 





' At par, shilling= 24.3 cents, exchange rate for Oct., 1932=17 cents. 
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Status of ‘‘ Charity Workers ’’ Under Workmen’s 
Compensation Laws 


ECAUSE of the large number of unemployed ana the increasine 

amount of relief and “charity” work afforded by county and 
city relief organizations, the status of charity workers under the 
State workmen’s compensation Jaws has become an interesting qwes- 
tion. Should these workers, who are given employment by public 
organizations so that they may earn their daily bread rather than 
depend upon a dole or outright begging, be considered as in the same 
category with the regular employees of the organization, or should 
they be excluded from the benefits of State workmen’s compensation 
laws if they receive an injury in the course of their work? There is 
no uniformity in the decisions of the different States upon this quwes- 
tion, as the provisions of the 44 workmen’s compensation acts differ 
and each State places its own interpretation upon these provisions. 

The majority of the decisions exclude from the benefits of the work- 
men’s compensation law those persons given work as a means of 
relieving unemployment. Varied reasons are given as to why the 
workers are not considered ‘‘employees” within the meaning of the 
workmen’s compensation law. ‘The three principal reasons usually 
followed are that (1) there is no contract of employment with the 
agency furnishing them the relief, (2) the employment is_ purely 
cnaend aaa not within the scope of the reguar business, and (3) as 
the workers receive no wage, other than the poor relief, they are not 
entitled to compensation. In the States which have allowed com- 
pensation to charity workers the objections referred to above have 
been overcome by either the facts in the individual case or by the 
construction placed upon the statutory provision. 

An interesting case’ decided by the California Industrial Commis- 
sion involved an injury to a person given employment by the Associ- 
ated Charities of San Francisco. The city had an arrangement with 
the Associated Charities whereby the unemployed would be given 
employment. The Associated Charities would find persons without 
work and in need of food for their families and to test their fitness 
for work, would place them on work for the city. Otto Klotz was 
given employment under this arrangement; he was paid no money 
for the work but received three weeks’ supply of groceries (paid for 
by the city) in return for one week’s work. Klotz was injured while 
thus employed and he petitioned the Industrial Accident Commis- 
sion of California for an award of compensation. The commission 
denied compensation upon the ground that— 


There was no contract of employment within the meaning of the compensation 
act, on the grounds that the “‘meeting of the minds”’ of the parties was upon a 
work test, not a contract of employment; no service, other than possibly an 
incidental benefit, was rendered the city and county, as the work in question 
would usually have been performed by regular employees without extra cost aid 
jobs were being created solely to prevent charitable relief from taking the form 





1 Otto Klotz v. Associated Charities and City and County of San Francisco, 17 I. A. C. 80. 
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of a dole; the method of payment indicated employment was not contemplated, 
as compliance with the work test brought groceries to all dependents, whether 
one or a dozen, and the same supplies were furnished even where the family 
head was unable to work. 

In Ohio the Industrial Commission asked the attorney general for 
an opinion as to whether persons receiving poor relief for performing 
certain labor were entitled to receive compensation when injured.” 
His opinion was that they were not under any contract of hire with 
the agency furnishing them relief and were therefore not entitled to 
receive compensation. He modified the opinion, however, by saying 
that if they were hired by a public officer to perform certain labor 
and were paid by the city in part for such services they were entitled 
to the benefits under the act. Prior to this opinion the commission 
had decided a case * in which Israel Greenlee, a temporary employee 
of the Columbus street-cleaning department, sought compensation for 
illness resulting from his employment. He was not paid in money by 
the city but received scrip which entitled him to groceries, etc., in 
return for his work, and for this reason the commission denied com- 
pensation, holding that he was not an employee within the meaning 
of the Ohio compensation act. 

An opinion by Attorney Gen. M. O. Sharpe, of South Dakota,! 
held that all persons given employment through relief funds lent to 
South Dakota by the Reconstruction Finance Corporation would be 
entitled to receive benefits under the South Dakota workmen’s com- 
pensation law, ‘‘assuming that the county or municipality selects the 
laborers on the basis of their needs, determines the work to be done 
and the manner of its performance, and decides when the work shall 
begin and terminate.”’ 

In Oregon, according to an opinion of Attorney Gen. I. H. Van 
Winkel to the Oregon Industrial Commission,® an unemployed person 
who is given certificates entitling him to groceries and other neces- 
saries, in return for work done upon city property, is not an employee, 
as there is no contract of employment between the person receiving 
aid and the city. 

In North Carolina, the attorney general has ruled that such workers, 
even though engaged in casual employment, are not necessarily 
outside the benefits of the act. The opinion is based upon a prior 
North Carolina case * in which the North Carolina Supreme Court had 
said, ‘‘It appears that the casual employees were not withdrawn from 
the act when the service was in the course of the trade, business, 
profession, or occupation of the employer.’”’ However, when the 
North Carolina Industrial Commission received a petition for com- 
pensation from a man injured while chopping wood for the city of 
Gastonia, N. C., in return for his food and clothing, they ruled that 
there was no contract of hire, as he could not sue for a reasonable 
wage, and therefore the relation of master and servant did not exist.’ 

The Virginia Industrial Commission ruled, in the case of a work- 
man injured in the course of his employment with the Richmond 
Department of Public Works, while cleaning-the grounds of a ceme- 
tery, that even though he was a part-time worker, employed only 
two days a week as a means of relieving unemployment, he was not 





? United States Daily, Aug. 5, 1932, p. 5. 

‘Idem, Jan. 2, 1932, p. 8. 

‘Idem, Oct. 17, 1932, p. 5. 

5 Idem, June 24, ng 5. 

® Johnson v. Hosiery Co., 199 N. C. 38. 

’ Hood v, City of Gastonia, et al.; United States Daily, Apr. 28, 1932, p. 5. 
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necessarily a casual employee and was as much entitled to the benefits 
of the workmen’s compensation law as a full-time worker’ his 
decision was strengthened by the fact that he was engaged in the same 
class of work as other regular employees at the time he was injured 
and received $2 per day as a wage. 

Another interesting case involving this question was recently 
decided by the Supreme Court of Washington.2 The Thurston 
County chapter of the Red Cross arranged with the county and cer- 
tain municipalities that the latter would employ such men as were 
sent by the Red Cross. The work was performed under the super- 
vision of the county or city and payment was to be made by the Red 
Cross in clothing, groceries, etc. The department of labor and indus- 
tries of Washington attempted to collect a premium for workmen’s 
compensation insurance, covering these workers, from the chapter of 
the Red Cross or from the county. The court held that the county 
was not required to pay the premium, since it was not an employer 
within the workmen’s compensation act in respect to such men, in 
view of the fact that it had no pay roll in respect to them and that the 
men were employed and subject to discharge by the Red Cross. The 
court also refused to allow the collection of the premium from the 
Red Cross, holding that the act did not cover charitable organizations 
such as the Red Cross. The men were therefore denied the benefits 
of the compensation act. 

The Indiana Industrial Board denied compensation to a person 
working for a poor-relief basket at the Indianapolis City Hospital, on 
the ground that since such workers were paid in poor relief and not in 
wages they were not entitled to compensation.” The commissioner 
of labor of Kansas has also ruled that the workmen’s compensation 
law does not apply to “‘welfare workers.”” The Michigan Compensa- 
tion Commission, however, has ruled that a city welfare-list employee 
paid in “‘scrip”’ rather than cash is entitled to workmen’s compensa- 
tion the same as any other municipal employee." 

On July 1, 1932,. the Supreme Court of New York, Appellate 
Division, decided a case awarding compensation to an inmate of the 
Salvation Army Industrial Home, who was injured while performing 
menial labor, including janitor work and cooking, to support himself 
pending an opportunity to find employment elsewhere.” The court 
considered him on the same basis as-one of the regular employees of 
the home, and such employees were covered by compensation 
insurance. 
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Arizona Electorate Votes to Retain State Workmen’s 
Compensation Act 


Y AN official count of 65,636 to 21,120 the electorate or Arizona 

at the general election of November 8, 1932, voted to retain thie 
State industrial commission and hence the workmen’s compensation 
law. The present compensation law of Arizona was enacted in 
November, 1925. The act covers all private employments in whic! 





8 Purcell o. City of Richmond; United States Daily, Nov. 30, 1932, P; 5. _ 
* Thurston County Chapter American Red Cross ». Department of Labor and Industries, 7P. (2d), 5". 
10 United States Daily, Nov. 7, 1931, p. 5. 

1! Journal of Commerce, Dec. 29, 1932, p. 2. 

12 Hall v. Salvation Army, et al., 258 N. Y. 8. 269. 
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three or more workmen are employed, with the exception of casual 
employees and those not engaged in the usual course of trade of the 
employer, farm laborers not employed on machinery, and domestic 
serv ants. 

Since its inception the act has been the object of many attacks 
whose ope gee was to repeal the law and thereby revert to the former 
method of instituting damage suits against the employer. These 
attacks culminated in an intensive campaign by which a sufficient 
number of signatures was obtained to secure the inclusion, on the 
election ballot, of the question of abolishing both the industrial com- 
mission and the workmen’s compensation law. 

The industrial commission of the State charged that fraud was 
practiced in securing many of the signatures to the referendum. 
Since no precedent was found in the State for the withdrawing of 
signatures fraudulently written, the secretary of state allowed the 
question to stand. 

The services of various civic organizations and labor unions were 
enlisted to protect the act from repeal. A state-wide campaign was 
waged for the education of the public, the success of which was shown 
in the rejection of the proposed measure by the voters, by a vote of 
more than three to one. 


The number of States which have workmen’s compensation laws 
therefore remains at 44. 





LABOR LAWS AND COURT DECISIONS 





Barber-Shop Closing Law for District of Columbia 


N THE early part of the second session of the Seventy-second 
Congress, a law was enacted providing for the closing of barber 
shops one day in every seven in the District of Columbia. The law, 


approved on December 19, 1932, authorizes the Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia to enforce its provisions. 


The purpose of the act, as set forth in the preamble, is to protect 
the health of persons engaged i in the barbering trade and also to pro- 
tect the health of the general public by guarding against the spread 
of infectious disease. The law provides that all barbering establish- 


ments must remain closed one day in every seven, beginning at mid- 
night or sunset. 


The text of the law is as follows: 


Hereafter in the District of Columbia it shall be unlawful for a person to 
maintain seven days consecutively any establishment wherein the occupation or 
trade of barbering or hair dressing (including the cutting or singeing of hair, 
shaving, shampooing, massaging, or manicuring) is pursued. All such establish- 
ments shall be required to remain closed one day in every seven beginning at 
midnight or sunset. Any person violating any of the provisions of this act shall 
be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and, upon conviction thereof, shall be pun- 
ished by a fine not in excess of $20 or by imprisonment for not more than 60 days, 
or both. The Commissioners of the District of Columbia are hereby authorized 
and empowered to make, modify, and enforce reasonable regulations to obtain 


compliance with the provisions of this act, and such regulations shall have the 
force and effect of law within the District of Columbia. 





Passage of Housing Law in Ohio 


T A special session of the Ohio Legislature, held in the fall of 1932, 

a law was approved by Governor White providing for the con- 

struction, etc., of dwelling houses and the renting of them at reasonable 

rentals. The law provides for the incorporation of limited-dividend 

housing companies and the creation of the Ohio State Board of 
Housing. 

The State board is to consist of seven members—the director of pub- 
lic welfare, the director of public works, the director of commerce, and 
four other members to be appointed by the governor. The three 
director members are to serve without additional compensation and 
the four members appointed by the governor are to serve without 
salary though receiving actual expenses. 


Section 2 of the act declares the purpose and the ends to be attained, 
as follows: 


It is hereby declared that it is necessary in the public interest to make provision 
for housing families of low income and to provide for the elimination of congested 
and unsanitary housing conditions which exist in certain areas of the State 
and which are a menace to the health, safety, morals, welfare, and reasonal/c 
comfort of the citizens of the State. The providing of such housing for families 
of low incomes and the correction of these conditions in such areas being now 
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otherwise impossible, it is essential that provision be made for the investment of 
private funds at low interest rates, the acquisition at fair prices of adequate par- 
cels of land, the construction of new housing facilities under public supervision in 
accord with proper standards of sanitation and safety and at a cost which will 
permit monthly rentals which wage earners can afford to pay, and for the gradual 
demolition of existing unsanitary and unsafe housing. 


The State board is authorized to study housing conditions and 
needs threughout the State; to prepare programs for the correcting of 
congested and unsanitary housing conditions; to investigate the cost 
of construction of dwelling houses, with a view to securing economy 
in such construction and a consequent lowering of rents; to cooperate 
with local authorities in development projects; and to supervise and 
regulate the activities of the limited-dividend housing companies 
organized under the law. 

The board is given the power to fix the maximum rental per room 
to be charged. This amount is to be based on the actual cost of the 
project, and must provide income sufficient to meet all payments by 
the corporation. No project may be undertaken without the ap- 
proval of the board, and all room rentals are subject to revision by the 
board. 

Each limited-dividend housing company must consist of at least 
three members, and may be incorporated only for the purpose of 
acquiring, constructing, maintaining, and operating housing projects 
under the supervision of the board of housing. Shares of stock 
issued by such companies must have a par value, and no stockholder 
may receive dividends in one year in excess of 6 per cent, except that 
when dividends for any preceding year have not been paid the stock- 
holder may be paid any deficiency out of surplus earned in any suc- 
ceeding years. 

sanncsihiiiaiiaiaitaailiinccn 


Recommended Standard Act Regarding Mechanics’ Liens 


HE American Bar Association, at its meeting in Washington, 

D. C., in October, 1932, approved a recommended uniform 
mechanics’ lien act prepared by The Standard State Mechanics’ 
Lien Act Committee.! 

The American Bar Association and the National Conference of 
Commissioners on Uniform State Laws, at their annual meetings in 
Washington, recommended the adoption of this standard act by the 
various State legislatures, and also by the District of Columbia and 
the Territories and insular possessions. 

The act, as formulated, represents the results of an 8-year study 
by the committee appointed to draft a uniform law. The report 
covers 87 pages, and in addition to the text of the proposed uniform 
act there is included also a brief statement tracing the history of 
— lien legislation and a sketch of the general principles of 
the act. 





! See earlier approval by National Conference of Commissioners on Uniform State Laws in Monthly 
Labor Review, November, 1931 (p. 85). , 
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Development of Cooperative Movement in Canada 


“ene fifth annual report on cooperative associations in Canada, 
issued by the Canadian Department of Labor, contains the mem- 
bership data shown in the following table: 


TABLE 1.-MEMBERSHIP OF COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATIONS IN CANADA, 1931 






































Number 
Type of society of associa- praeier- 
tions shup 
Consumers’ societies___............_-_- PT | 5 eps audi Se re KS CRS co 466 49, 110 
NE IE EDT RS Le a. ae 13 48, 254 
iris chiapas es bhai ob dts~ pine dose in sdbia ks hab oaadteessi 92 5, 749 
Marketing associations: 
NG dit nareitubish chia bs nick wunpencennce dit Galli seeliedincaen: ees ee ae 38 4,106 
Sheep and wool_______- BS ie Ly eS Ta AEE oye oe en MEE. eh SA 17 10, 000 
EET LOPE ESE Lae eee Hh TT 113 68, 111 
Po Gc os oe ig mee aoe seas 27 35, 126 
ne en) | ESE She See PUR IEEE Eh | EST REE S AERTS Se SAS 152 12, 662 
Seed and grain._______- nee EE RE. RE GTS De EN SOS Mee IS & 31 192, 809 
SRE EE in et Sa ce SAL 99 51, 702 
hele td tartais «nia chatadlbtedinds wines stheteninitidemaigatlimiigs wanes 477 374 16 
Sa sspkoss.dndanel 77 4 336 
RET PE Oe Gees Ree ee Se See TSS FREE & Oe Ve 1, 125 524, 96 
Central organizations: 
Consumers’___--- ita thap dat Wesiehstenp hinting tai tao ee elie eS ES pe 1 142 
Marketing: 
acs Se a i ee a snlattiiie Di Te ae eae. 1 1324 
RE ae ee eS Be rs See EN Saas eee Staak 1 117 














1 Number of affiliated societies. 


In certain instances the above figures represent a greater number of 
local societies than is evident. Thus the 13 credit societies include 5 
in Quebec, 3 in Ontario, and 5 in Alberta; in Quebec, however, the 
figures given in the table are for district unions having in member- 
ship nearly 200 local cooperative banks (people’s banks). 

The consumers’ societies are distributed, by Provinces, as follows: 


TABLE 2.—GEOGRAPHIC DISTRIBUTION OF CONSUMERS’ COOPERATIVE SOCIETIFS 
IN CANADA, 1932 














lice Number Member- 
Province of societies ship 

ON rs i ie ate Cones ois sb: 5 Pes Pee es eae TONG Ee OTE SAS Sy, eS Ed Te 43 1 5, 628 
British Columbia- _---- ER TES Tet AR ec s aaganl e, S hs  R inthe eres 39 4, 264 
PAUSE SRE GR fi = Pee ak Spina Cage OE! ORR gs Ae 70 5, 293 
New Brunswick_____--- A A Rp te Niner Ae eee ae hoe SRE RI EO Ce Te 15 8, 456 
Ni I NE RE Se AE SITIO IEA SME RN ARTA eR Me OSMAN AO SS 23 6, 384 
a oe Sedat ee le ea id Oe Ps i een &, 48 6, 242 
I Sec cris os nisi cl ciety chore echan opt ORO & Gk dnd aon. ieee 2 118 
EE TELE AL ee RR NS Pa, SEER Cs ee ee eS eg» eee 226 12, 725 

ee tl OL eno, Late 466 49, 1'0 











1 Includes 24 local associations. 
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Membership and Business of Cooperative Societies in 
South Africa 


HE Official Year Book of the Union of South Africa, for 1930-31,' 
contains the following summary data regarding the cooperative 
movement in that country. 

Cooperative organizations in South Africa are regulated by an 
act of 1922 and subsequent amending legislation. Every cooperative 
association is required to register under the act and to submit to the 
registrar who administers the act an annual report of its activities. 
In addition, periodical inspections of the operations of the societies 
are made by a staff of inspectors under the registrar. Through this 
same Office, advice and assistance are given to cooperative enterprises 
regarding business methods and policies, accounting systems, ete. 

The yearbook shows that at the end of 1929 there were 422 coopera- 
tive societies of all types with a combined membership of 61,116. 
By the end of 1930 the number had risen to 442 with a membership 
of 68,571; of these, all but 13 societies (with 12,999 members) were 
farmers’ organizations. 

The following table shows for the year ending June 30, 1931, the 


membership and business of the various types of cooperative organi- 
zations. 





MEMBERSHIP AND BUSINESS OF COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATIONS IN SOUTH AFRICA, 
1930-31 


[Conversions into United States currency on basis of pound =$4.8665] 


























| Business 
Number 
Type of society of ie. 
societies P South African | United States 
currency currency 
tl EE Ey 12 13, 476 £577, 174 $2, 808, 817 
Agricultural associations: 
Eu. 20 Scala cla tein ajorninanienbiiaie 391 56, 053 5, 585, 820 27, 183, 393 
ARIS SE PSE aia 19 3, 557 552, 315 2, 687, 841 
SEAS kare as >, Sa ore” 1 8 2, 043 9, 942 
ERR RS oe SRE 1 | RESEERIE  eghe FR  ee 
a Sk ons weadinmn adetioweeten 1 36 706 3, 436 
kn... Denbow vice beahoneiniin 1 | ee ere 
NE eo es sno ae ved pblin wa dee 414 60, 298 6, 140, 884 29, 884, 612 
IIS, anki |. dnisdtsaninleeokaaanadinsinon 426 73, 774 6, 718, 058 32, 693, 429 

















The Land and Agricultural Bank of South Africa is authorized to 
make loans to those farmers’ cooperative associations which have 
unlimited liability. The bank’s statement shows that in 1931 such 
agricultural cooperative societies, with a combined membership of 
24,825, had received advances from the bank amounting to £2,428, 137 
($11, 816 ,529) and applications had been received for new loans 


aggregating £3,917,760 ($19,065,779), of which £3,892,060 ($18,940,- 
710) were cranted. 





. Me Sy South Africa, Office of Census and Statistics. Official Year Book, No. 13, 1930-31. Pre- 
oria, 
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Report of Federal Board for Vocational Education, 1931-32 


HE contributions from State and local funds for each Federa| 
dollar of expenditure for vocational education were as follows 
in the years specified: 1927-28, $2.77; 1928-29, $2.99; 1929-30, 
$3.04; 1930-31, $3.03; and 1931-32, $2.97, according to the annual 
report of the Federal Board for Vocational Education for the las t- 
mentioned year.' The expenditures from Federal funds for the fiscal] 
year ending June 30, 1932, were $8,414,834, and from State and local 
funds, $24,987,569, making a total of $33,402,403, an increase of 
$1,259,211 over the preceding 12 months. 
Various items of the combined Federal, State, and local expendi- 
tures for 1931-32 are given below: 


Amount expended 


Vocational agricultural education _-__--.....--..--.-.-------- $10, 212, 811 
Vocational trade and industrial education, not including part-time 

general continuation schools___________.._.___---_-- Oe NE. 10, 058, 107 
Trade and part-time general continuation ii Beebe 5, 367, 617 


Vocational home economics education 


aging 5, 129, 039 
Vocational teacher training 


AGS BD Ee dn Ue EEG dab ENO, ST3 


Total 2 33, 298, 447 





There were 8,818 agricultural and 4,268 home economic schools or 
reimbursement units federally aided in 1931-32. The organization 
of the work of industrial classes and schools varies so from com- 
munity to community that the information regarding the number 
of reimbursement units for such education is of little significance. 

In the year 1931-32 the number of teachers of vocational courses 
in vocational schools federally aided was * 28,372, of whom 9,227 were 
females. The total enrollment in vocational schools and courses 
operated under State plans in that year was 1,176,162. In the 
following table the enrollment is recorded separately for federally 
aided schools and for schools operating under State plans and having 
the standards established for federally aided schools but which did 
not receive direct financial aid from Federal funds. 





1 The Epon on expenditures, types of schools, enrollment, etc., for 1931-32 are provisional, subject to 
final audit. 


2 Does not include administrative expenditures from State and local funds not distributed by fields of 
vocational education. 


3 Includes some duplications that could not be eliminated, 
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TapLe 1.—ENROLLMENT IN VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS OPERATED UNDER STATE 
; PLANS, YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 19321 



























































ee F Agricul- Trade and Home Viridins 
l'ype of school tural industrial | economics Total 
Schools federally aided: 
UR 3. ackeen- eat 87, 138 151, 042 141, 247 379, 427 
Pata ceees—>-- 2. : 10, 792 315, 708 32, 501 359, 001 
Trade extension._______- > ~ 10, 792 44, 476 32, 501 87, 769 
General continuation. 2 Maas, BIE Ee _  e | see 271, 232 
ADGGys 5-255. ; ‘ 143, 079 93, 400 91, 747 328, 226 
icin nels <kcinss 500g Asinalatens RR aie Se Re 11, 190 
RN isis iit. badidicivnnnetialddtaet 252, 199 560, 150 265, 495 1, 077, 844 
Schools not federally aided: 
EE SEE Fe, ee eee eee, a 2, 264 8, 017 11, 197 21, 478 
aa ES ate pO i-Phone WED oe 1, 229 6, 317 7, 546 
NGM ek i boos s Wk. 4a. dA beeberobee 958 6, 317 7, 275 
NN GREET CLE LEES VOLT | See 271 
Bases eck et i Ek hl. eebe 2, 792 10, 195 56, 307 69, 294 
NR ee 5 OS See. ee ee 5, 056 19, 441 73, 821 98, 318 
Total 
| ERE STS SE Be ee Bo As Fa Segre Oke 89, 402 159, 059 152, 444 400, 905 
ES ay Pen Se ey 10, 792 316, 937 38, 818 366, 547 
Trade extension______- » tie. . 10, 792 45, 434 38, 818 95, 044 
SE MNOOND. 2. en wavkoncadcmaleecaseceaeibls ot ae 271, 503 
I Ze. oo cuennks x P 145, 871 103, 595 148, 054 397, 520 
TIES Rae nt ee ames 818) FSS ial 8 48 BRR a) Bk 11, 190 
| 
ae ar RES Sage ee 257, 255 579, 591 339, 316 1, 176, 162 
Increase or decrease compared with preceding year: 
SS ceil Se iis co's co .mteere he i ac AE F +-2, 088 —17, 106 +23, 287 +8, 269 
Paetimaes «3 6cek te .- Gi5 2465-0 +4, 307 — 26, 581 —4, 211 — 26, 485 
Trade extension_---_- ; i eeaiaelte +-4, 307 —2, 143 —4, 211 —2, 047 
General continuation_______- we, SSS2L LRA eee ~~ 945458 |... .--.25.- —24, 438 
SOS ST Saas a pial teal ose +13, 843 +20, 523 +42, 639 +77, 005 
GS oocs-ck ee. sere Shale NE Aa ictaaun capesee tice bo adianselb-deaseniiets —183 
are APPR Soe ee +20, 055 —23, 164 +61, 715 +58, 606 








! Provisional figures. 


In view of the back-to-the-farm movement resulting from the 
depression, vocational agricultural teachers and administrators have 
been giving increasing recognition to the following principles: 


(1) That the individual farmer can help himself directly by increasing his 
efficiency, cutting his costs, and adjusting his business in times of stress to a 
bare maintenance level; (2) that cooperative action and organization should be 
promoted wherever possible to secure advantages which the individual farmer 
can not secure single handed; and (3) that more general recognition should be 
given to the fact that life on a farm has many compensations since the farmer 
works in the open with growing things, may expect to earn a comfortable living, 
and enjoys a degree of independence assured by few other occupations. 


In the year covered by the report all the States were deeply inter- 
ested in problems of training for the unemployed. Classes have been 
held for the further training of trade workers already employed and 
other classes have been formed to train workers for new jobs when 
they become available. The States have refrained, however, from 


using trade classes to increase competition in already overcrowded 
industrial fields. 


In 1932, as in 1931, through group projects undertaken in the vocational 
departments in home making, splendid service has been rendered by pupils to 
other families in the country by such activities as (1) preparing and distributing 
foods and boxes of clothing to needy families; (2) preparing and serving noon 
lunches to children unable to purchase sufficient food or to have it at home; 
(3) repairing toys for children of the community; and (4) canning for needy 
people foods furnished by merchants and citizens. 
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It is also pointed out in the report that there is great need for some 
measure that would effectively stop the waste of public funds in the 
provision of commercial education of the kind generally offered jn 
public high schools and that would further the development of voca- 
tional training required by young people in preparation for those 
occupations in which they may reasonably hope to find employment. 
“The training of store service workers and sales people is a form 
of vocational education for which there is an acknowledged wide- 
spread need not now being met—a need of prime importance for 
advancing national welfare.” 

Included in the various subjects of bulletins and reports issued }yy 
the Federal Board in 1931-32 are: Supervised farm practice plan- 
ning; organization of teaching procedure to be followed in evening 
agricultural schools—on the marketing of vegetables, the marketing 
of wool and mohair, and the marketing of tobacco; apprentice train- 
ing for shipyard trades; vocational training costs; a training course 
for foremen conference leaders; and suggestions for studies and re- 
search in home economics education. Messick in the teaching of 
retail selling and salesmanship in high schools was continued. 


Vocational Rehabilitation 


THE national vocational rehabilitation program has been in opera- 
tion for 12 years. In all but four of the States the service is defi- 
nitely established. ‘The experiences of these cooperating States 
have completely justified the initiation of and participation in the 
movement by the Federal Government,” according to the annual 
report of the Federal Board for Vocational Education for the year 
ending June 30, 1932. ‘The case cost of this service is surprisingly 
low and the administrative cost is consistent with principles of 
sound economy.” 

The total amount expended from Federal and from State and loca! 
funds for vocational rehabilitation in the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1932, exclusive of the District of Columbia, totaled $2,165,814, of 
which $986,148 was Federal money. 

During the fiscal year 1931-32 there were 5,593 persons rehabili- 
tated in the United States, including 43 in the District of Columbia, 
who are reported upon separately. The live roll of cases on June 
30, 1932, was 27,698, including 295 cases for the District of Columbia. 

Some detailed figures for the 5,550 persons rehabilitated in the 
States during the year under review are given in the following table: 
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TapLE 2—NUMBER OF PERSONS REHABILITATED IN YEAR ENDING JUNE 1932 


30 
tLASSIFIED BY SEX, AGE, DISABILITY, AND SERVICES RENDERED FOR THAT 
YEAR (EXCLUDING DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA) ! 





—_—— 

















a Number receiving specific service 
e 
He Guid- Guid- 
Guid- Guid- Guid- 
fh Classification ance, a _| ance, on ance Guid- | Total 
_ school | © aw | other a artificial| ance 
training, traini training, stenetie appliance, |and place- 
r and place-| "4 = at and place- ny sinew. and place-| ment 
ment ment ment ment ment 
7 
= Ser 
Cl tia elintaiine 1, 660 637 109 96 698 1, 167 4, 367 
“4 ) hy aS SPS SaaS he 759 82 45 43 91 163 183 
4 Age 
. Unde Mi ae ie ee 953 213 24 48 48 136 1, 422 
Oh $0, ah nn an kaewanegne 1, 063 308 55 49 189 398 2, 062 
: Ree Ge ih HO aaRS SHEET 275 129 46 26 210 376 1, 062 
be Sie tiie manatees 99 52 16 14 189 274 644 
OF sheet aan cwcene 22 14 11 2 151 146 346 
Age UNNMEMG 5.52... ~~. 85555 7 3 Phi cbiesatii | za eee 14 
Origin of disability 
Occupational accident --...-..-- 480 192 31 23 261 722 1, 709 
Public accident__..........----- 511 177 29 38 368 160 1, 283 
pS an a 1, 195 295 79 73 151 366 2, 159 
ee Ee 233 55 15 5 9 82 399 
Nature of disability 
: Mond. tie ie set ss. a). 215 45 5 7 35 224 531 
PRE ES HR EI ED 16 fe 1 13 38 
: ee a AT SE es SRO 192 38 4 4 49 118 405 
) SS OR ee ee 8 2 | Ee aes EE ae 14 
| WR a ga lpia 85 19 1 9 42 53 209 
| SS os EC NE 46 18 3 12 9 15 103 
: OA) Ore ae 794 275 23 45 546 228 1,911 
Da la wh wey vativiecnti 211 59 21 21 64 41 417 
ie Beet atari on onnnes 188 46 20 10 16 98 378 
DAE clips an dain nn ocenn 7 Of REO. “ERA Magee Lees 7 18 
EE ee eee 33 | ¢ See > eee 24 71 
Vision, partial.................- 92 25 11 11 1 137 77 
i i i(s SS Se 26 35 14 gy Rn ee 25 104 
Hearing, ADs sdlhine digadlnsare 67 ll BO h~3 ccdiiasl 3 60 155 
SOONNUI ss oc o-oo oon ss 48 25 ARIE Shes ip ae 74 151 
T. B. (pulmonary) ----.-.-.----- 130 25 17 | eee 70 244 
ES 137 41 7 5 ll 61 262 
Miscellaneous. ................- 124 32 8 7 9 82 262 
 baditis. Leki sees 2, 419 719 154 139 789 1, 330 5, 550 





























1 Provisional figures. 


Among the investigations and studies concerning rehabilitation 
completed by the Federal staff in the year under review were: Voca- 
tional rehabilitation—local participation in State programs; relation- 
ships between special education and vocational rehabilitation; 
amendments to State compensation laws; and organization and 
administration of State programs of vocational rehabilitation. 


ee current needs in State programs are reported as 
ollows: 


1. More adequate financial support of the work. 

2. Better trained personnel for carrying on the service. 

3. Wider scope of service to the individual. 

4. Wider scope of service to special groups, such as crippled children. 

5. Stronger organization of working relations with other agencies. 

6. Better correlation of the rehabilitation program with other movements for 
the disabled. 

7. More effective promotion of interest and cooperation in the program on the 
part of employers and the pene in general. 


=" Application of research methods to the promotion of greater efficiency in the 
work, 
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Report on Workers’ Education Bureau, 1931-32 
































URING the year 1931-32 there was a marked increase in interest 
and activity in workers’ education in the United States, the 
executive council of the American Federation of Labor reported to the 
annual convention of that organization held in Cincinnati last 
November. Some workers have begun systematically to study tlie 
operation of our economic machinery and the means to improve it, 
This has eroused an interest in the broader aspect of the subject and 
has created a heightened demand upon the administration and 
resources of the Workers’ Education Bureau. 
The holding of labor institutes and radio labor programs constitute 
the two outstanding activities of the bureau since the 1931 annual 
meeting of the federation. 
An account of the first labor institute on the campus of Rutgers 
University, New Brunswick, N. J., was given to the 1931 annual 
meeting of the federation, which convention recommended the 
Rutgers plan to labor throughout the United States. The subject of 
the second labor institute at Rutgers in June, 1932, was “Financial 
stability.”” While the attendance was not so large as in the preceding 
year because of the depression, there was great interest in the sessions. 
The New Jersey Federation of Labor at its last annual meeting 
expressed itself in favor of having an institute every year and recom- 
mended the hearty cooperation of all central bodies, building-trades 
councils, and local unions in the project. 

In June, 1932, also, the Michigan State Federation of Labor in 
cooperation with the extension division of the University of Michigan 
and the Workers’ Education Bureau held a 5-day labor institute on 
the campus of that university. The subject for discussion was 
“Stabilization of employment.” Michigan labor leaders were in 
attendance, as were also representatives of the economic and sociolog- 
ical staffs of the university. Both the labor movement of the State 
and the university have voiced a desire to go on with the project 
indefinitely. 

In May of last year the bureau attempted another type of labor institute 
inaugurated in connection with the annual convention of the Tennessee State 
Federation of Labor. The officers of the State federation, in cooperation with tlhe 
members of the faculty of Vanderbilt University and Peabody Teachers College, 
set up a 1-day institute at the Labor Temple in Nashville for a discussion of 
**Economics of the depression and the way out.” A resolution was passed by the 
Tennessee State Federation of Labor recommending that this be a part of the 
annual activities of State federations throughout the South. 

The Colorado State Federation of Labor, in cooperation with local university 
representatives and the Denver Labor College, held for the second year a 2-da\ 
institute at Fort Collins, over the Decoration Day week-end, on the question «/ 
the ‘‘Unemployment crisis and the way out.” It proved a specially valuable 


meeting and was enthusiastically indorsed by the officials of the State federati:: 
of labor. 


In September, 1932, a 1-day labor institute, also on ‘‘ The economic 
crisis and the way out,’’ was held under the auspices of the bureau 
at the convention of the Mississippi Federation of Labor. The 
inclusion of an annual institute as part of the federation’s educations! 
activities was unanimously favored by the delegates at this conven- 
tion. 

The labor institute, which the Wyoming Federation of Labor and 
the University of Wyoming had proposed to hold last June, was de- 
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ferred as the federation’s convention date had to be changed because 
of the industrial situation in the State. It is expected, however, that 
the plans that have been further developed for the project will be 
put into effect later on. 

At the last convention of the Illinois Federation of Labor indorse- 
ment was given a labor institute project, and plans have already 
been initiated for securing the cooperation of the State University. 

Requests have been received from Montana, Nevada, Ohio, Ore- 
gon, and Washington from university or labor groups indicating their 
interest in a labor institute project or offering their facilities for hold- 
ing such a conference. 

Besides these institutes, summer schools for workers were con- 
ducted at Bryn Mawr; the University of Wisconsin; Hendersonville, 
N. C.; and the Opportunity School at Clemson College, S.C. All 
but one of these schools are under the auspices of joint committees, 
on which are representatives of men and women workers. 

The second outstanding activity of the Workers’ Education Bureau 
in the year covered by the report was the radio program, broadcast 
in cooperation with the National Advisory Council for Radio in 
Education. At the request of this council, organized in 1930, a 
labor committee was formed to serve as one of the council’s ‘‘func- 
tional committees,’ consisting of the following members: Thomas 
Burke, John P. Frey, Thomas Kennedy, Spencer Miller, jr., Victor 
A. Olander, Matthew Woll, and Chester M. Wright. Mr. Miller was 
made secretary and Mr. Woll became the chairman. 

This committee formulated the program and brought to the micro- 
phone the following series of addresses: 


First series: American labor and the Nation, by William Green; how labor 
rose from slavery to freedom, by Victor A. Olander; how modern industry came 
to America, by John P. Frey; the réle of labor in early American history, by 
Thomas Kennedy; a hundred years of the labor movement, by Thomas E. Burke; 
the policies of American labor, by Matthew Woll; what labor has done for edu- 
cation, by Spencer Miller, jr.; how labor has secured free speech, by Victor A. 
Olander; how labor shapes public opinion, by Matthew Woll; and labor in 
polities, by John P. Frey. 

Second series: The closed and open shop, by Frank Morrison; wages and 
hours, by John L. Lewis; technological unemployment, by James Maloney; labor 
and international relations, by Daniel Tobin; labor and the news, by Chester 
M. Wright; collective bargaining, by Charles P. Howard; labor and judicial 
reform, by James Wilson; labor and immigration, by Thomas Flaherty; labor 
and the negro, by Philip Randolph; and labor legislation, by Paul Scharrenberg. 


A mechanical transcription of the 20 lectures has also been made 
‘to preserve in permanent form a library of records of this historical 
series of radio addresses.”’ 

The Workers’ Education Bureau also carried on its normal work 
of furnishing information and guidance to local labor groups desiring 
to inaugurate courses of study. 

The affiliated membership of the bureau voted to defer for another 
year its national convention, this meeting having already been post- 
poned in the preceding year. 

In closing its report on workers’ education the executive council 
of the American Federation of Labor declared that ‘‘the bureau dur- 
ing the eleventh year of its educational service to American wage 
earners has set a new standard of achievement for its work. It 1s 
deserving of the loyal support of the American labor movement, 
which it has jntoved in increasing measure.”’ 
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Strikes and Lockouts in the United States in December, 1932 


ise regarding industrial disputes in the United States {op 
December, 1932, with comparable data for preceding months 
are presented below. Disputes involving fewer than six workers and 
lasting less than one day have been omitted. 

Table 1 shows the number of disputes beginning in each year from 
1927 to 1931, the number of workers involved and man-days lost for 
these years and for each of the months, January, 1931, to December, 
1932, inclusive, as well as the number of disputes in effect at the end 
of each month and the number of workers involved. The number of 
man-days lost as given in the last column of the table, refers to the 
estimated number of working-days lost by workers involved in dis- 
putes which were in progress during the month or year specified. 
TABLE 1._INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES BEGINNING IN AND IN EFFECT AT END OF EACH 


MONTH, JANUARY, 1931, TO DECEMBER, 1932, AND TOTAL NUMBER OF DISPUTEs, 
WORKERS, AND MAN-DAYS LOST IN THE YEARS 1927 TO 1931 














r : Number of workers | N er 0 
Number of disputes involved in disputes — / “ 
lost in 
Month and year disputes 
Beginning | In effect | Beginning | In effect | existing in 
in month | atendof | in month | atendof | month or 
or year month or year month year 
RR eae seers Se RINGS + |. ae 37, 799, 394 
I, cccinutsie A tvinlncutiilieiestnadedisialdil YPC  «& a 31, 556, 947 
RRR ETI A 8 EAE RE PB oe _ - S Saree 9, 975, 213 
gs, SRR ea eee a a ee 2, 730, 368 
Fe Ne ci whe oe bin Led tenon SE RS . (i Gee 6, 386, 183 
1931 
eee OEE ee 57 19 10, 150 2, 905 181, 169 
PET inc Si cupindecadbtacwccteutuesorsye 52 29 20, 473 10, 677 223, 660 
PL cbdthcendeipdys semematdoagiianosowerwid 49 26 26, 453 28, 012 476, 904 
Sat hnsndiden -nialinigiinhttntn dap peeed 73 39 27, 135 22, 687 770, 512 
DE btonensaghtecncéphinisestdatPoapes 115 46 28, 000 15, 603 400, 509 
SU bare dAtnine se ckedewensbhgee tiiden anne 90 47 18, 795 15, 223 511, 926 
ch ve sngticthignns + anceewtinns a onvsgeocenis 73 51 49, 434 683 612, 864 
A ee lle ns need bie liowdirnsiveiinnd 79 36 11, 019 14, 759 1, 157, 013 
ESS TS Eee 2 117 65 36, 092 37, 427 493, 649 
October... ..-.....---.-------------------- 77 45 34, 384 29,380 | 1,052, 095 
pe ce EEE SRE HEE POSS RS EORRE 62 39 13, 219 13, 690 355, 818 
PRIA. ci ccnevind ctevegasonmonsoccs eget 50 21 4, 145 1, 318 150, 064 
1932 

PE. ghiicqadsumjidnheanspnanhsmitean ene 79 37 11, 105 4, 648 117, 298 
ES dein kno rinesweivewbcncsadasescces 50 30 31, 140 28, 691 417, 966 
rgb nagescqheonncpipcnysingecenniiay 51 28 31, 966 11, 660 685, 949 
Bt enerecathensenecabansuccernioeqnamens 73 34 17, 707 20, 066 572, 121 
| BRE PRA ARTES SERA Tae PAS EN 79 43 43, 403 49,232 | 1, 220, 202 
a, ee ae 64 38 16, 010 23, 540 927, 996 
POs iskincd stan Ateskit wh ghdockstdegst 58 37 19, 657 32, 597 700, 985 
A Eee | Sener ern om Slt a Pe Pe 72 35 27, 749 27, 199 728, 201 
IE shcnndoViahtnoeesntiltniniiigeseout 71 31 16, 676 6, 834 536, 262 
ciiitindbo spin csavtbkotbvdcehendon<k 38 17 8, 962 1, 633 118, 869 
Rg I OP TS rs 30 te 32 21 4, 604 2, 731 59, 515 
PPE © och bei dnaticcccuanienagiedbects 23 28 694 4, 007 90, 869 























1 Preliminary figures subject to change. 
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workers directly involved. 
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Occurrence of Disputes 
TABLE 2 gives by industrial 
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oups, the number of strikes begin- 
ning in October, November, and December, 1932, and the number of 




















































2 TABLE 2.—INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES BEGINNING IN OCTOBER, NOVEMBER, AND 
DECEMBER, 1932 
r =—S - — 
s Number of disputes begin- Number of workers involved 
‘ ning in— in disputes beginning in— 
d Industrial group 
Novem- | Decem- Novem- | Decem- 
1 October ber her October ber her 
r 
, eo) a a ee eee 2 | ee. 22 _ ; Se 
Del demas dcbeneseedtual 7 6 6 1, 325 167 139 
Chauffeurs and teamsters...__......-.._._- 3 2 2 76 88 275 
f Cheri, GERIIEIIER~ <<. 20-2 eceeeneee- oo ene eo] cececcoce 3 See Leen  , a 
en Eee 4 4 2 2, 118 387 300 
d PE ittvewion scadqnetncudedted 1 > Poe 150 ee 
FE iiinadis ents Ht cnnntonccwcsass 1 Pee 3s eee 2) a ee ae 
- ay SESS TS es ae ee) et ee 3 S hess see 1, 370 100 
i, RS eee te, Se ee, 2) SEE Snr aes ie 300 
tins cocccwcnncscnsncssnadineeateacns 1 Se 8 80 
sR nin Hcncend cinncuieeanasenes Eine dannteinnh desde 4 a OS. Cos are 
| Sass tite camcaebbidetondss-Uiisiedaeta 1 Sf Bereta 18 40 
ie kai iern ocncuice cc cneecnstvcinanseen gy eS TI: eee 
8 Ea ea 5 3 6 1, 325 763 1, 297 
Motion-picture operators, actors, and the- 
Es hone ib tnddoacubossica 2 DP Bes shcgiccid 24 _) ae ae 
Oil refinery and chemical workers_----_---_|.._---.._- RAR I | eee 
Printing and publishing..................- 1 yg Te st 10 Oe Rite c.. 
SF SRE ST eS eee ee = Se ae Seen ae Se ae 
Street-railway workers. -.........-.-...--. 3 ETERS SESESS 3 KK 90 Seaeet. =e EON 
Municipal workers................--.-..-- D Einiekinteciidins sandsede } ee Tee 
A ee ities neccacunncdaacccns 6 2 3 776 130 163 
Other oceupations...................-.---- 2  ereerrre® 930 500 |.--..-.... i 
A ERE SURE TS RE SSE, 38 32 23 8, 962 4, 694 2, 604 
Size and Duration of Disputes 
TaBLE 3 gives the number of industrial disputes beginning in 


December, 1932, classified by number of workers and by industrial 
groups. 


TABLE 3.—-NUMBER OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES BEGINNING IN DECEMBER, 1932, 
CLASSIFIED BY NUMBER OF WORKERS AND BY INDUSTRIAL GROUPS 

















Number of disputes beginning in De- 
cember, 1932, involving— 
Inc ustrial group 
6 and under | 20 and under |100 and under 
20 workers | 100 workers | 500 workers 
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In Table 4 are shown the number of industrial disputes ending in 
December, 1932, by industrial groups and classified duration. 
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TABLE 4.—NUMBER OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES ENDING IN DECEMBER, 1932, 
INDUSTRIAL GROUPS AND CLASSIFED DURATION 











Classified duration of strikes ending in 
December, 1932 
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Conciliation Work of the Department of Labor in 
December, 1932 


By Hues L. Kerwin, Director or CONCILIATION 





HE Secretary of Labor, through the Conciliation Service, exer- 

cised his good offices in connection with 49 labor disputes during 
December, 1932. These disputes affected a known total of 1,768 em- 
ployees. The table following shows the name and location of the 
establishment or industry in which the dispute occurred, the nature 
of the dispute (whether strike or lockout or controversy not having 
reached the strike or lockout stage), the craft or trade concerned, the 
cause of the dispute, its present status, the terms of settlement, the 
date of beginning and ending, and the number of workers direc ‘tly 
and indirectly involved. 

There were 28 cases involving the law on the prevailing rate of 
wages. In these cases it is not always possible to show the number 
involved, due to-lack of information as to total number required. before 
completion of construction. 

On January 1, 1933, there were 19 strikes before the department 
for settlement and, in addition, 62 controversies which had _ not 
reached the strike stage. The total number of cases pending was 81. 
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LABOR AGREEMENTS, AWARDS, AND 
DECISIONS 





Nine Months’ Employment Guaranty for Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers, New York City 


RECENT agreement between the New York Jomt Board of 

the Amalgamated Clothing Workers and employers doing al- 
teration and repair work guarantees a minimum period of employ- 
ment of nine months in each year. The guaranteed working time is 
to be distributed as follows: During the months of October, “Novem- 
ber, December, April, May, and June full-time employ ment is 
cuaranteed, and during the months of January, February, March, 
July, August, and September half-time employ ment. The employe rs 
also agree that there shall be equal division of work in places employ- 
ing more than one worker during the months when there is not full- 
time employment. 

This agreement runs from October 1, 1932, to October 1, 1933, and 
may be renewed at the end of that time by mutual consent of the 
parties. 

wooo 


Extension of Railroad Pay-Deduction Agreement 


EPRESENTATIVES of 200 railroads of the United States and 
of 21 railway unions, shortly after midnight, December 22 


1932, signed an agreement extending, until October 31, 1933, the 
present deduction of 10 per cent in the basic rates of pay. Thie 
agreement also provides that if either side wishes to change the basic 
rates, action toward that end may not be initiated before June 15, 
1933. Prior to the agreement the union executives had contended 
for an extension of the deduction for a period of a year, and the man- 
agements wished to terminate it in six months. 

The agreement, as reported in Railway Age, December 24, 1932, is 
as follows: 


It is agreed between the parties hereto that the original agreement is herely 
extended so that up to and including October 31, 1933, 10 per cent shali be 
deducted from each pay check of each of the employees covered by this agreec- 
ment; that basie rates of pay shall remain as under the original agreement; 
that this agreement shall terminate automatically October 31, 1933, and th: it 
neither party prior to June 15, 1933, will serve notice of a desire to ’ change or 
extend this agreement, or of an intended change in basic rates of pay, such change 
or extension to become effective on or after November 1, 1933; it being further 
agreed that in the event that such notice should be serv ed by any party peset - 
between June 15, 1933, and November 1, 1933, the proceedings thereunder sha 
be conducted pursuant to the provisions of the railw ay labor act and such Eee 
ceedings shall be conducted nationally in order that the matter may be handled 
to a conclusion as expeditiously as reasonably possible. 
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Reduction in Wage Scale of Typographical Workers, New 
York City 


HE New York Newspaper Publishers’ Association and Typo- 

graphical Union No. 6, on July 25, 1932, agreed to submit their 
wage dispute to arbitration. The agreement under which they were 
operating expired July 1, 1929, and the parties had, since that time, 
been unable to come to terms on a new agreement. 

The publishers demanded a 20 per cent reduction in the wage 
scale, and the union asked for the inauguration of the 6-hour day 
and 6-day week (instead of the present 45-hour week) and also a wage 
increase of $3 a week. 

The Publishers’ Association and Typographical Union No. 6 
agreed to the following stipulations regarding the arbitration: 


The board of arbitration shall decide the wage rates for day work within the 
limits of the wage rates proposed by the respective parties and likewise for night 
work and for the third shift. 

The board shall determine the unit of hours to constitute such shifts within 
the limits of hours proposed by the respective parties, provided, that nothing in 
the foregoing shail preclude the discussion of the number of days to constitute 
a week’s work witnin the limits proposed by the respective parties. ; 

The board shall pass upon the merits of each proposal as thus stated and its 
decision shall be binding for one year from its date. All provisions of the present 
contract to remain as at present, other than sections relating to hours and wages, 
except: 

Section 13 shall be amended by striking out the entire paragraph in the present 
contract and substituting the following: 

“Section 13. No member of the chapel is exempt from taking his overtime 
off, except the foreman of each shift; provided, a foreman performing mechanical 
work exclusively on overtime shall not be exempt. In extreme emergencies such 
as fire, flood, or disaster, overtime may be waived.” 

Section 16 shal! be amended by striking out the entire paragraph in the present 
contract and substituting the following: 

“Section 16. Extras may be put on in machine offices either day or night, 
and may be put on at one hiring or separate daily hirings for not to exceed three 
days or nights in any one week, if others are available. When in accordance 
with the above, an extra is hired for more than one day or night, he must, if he 
fails to work for the period for which he is hired, supply a substitute. In giving 
out extra work, men discharged to reduce the force, who have established in the 
office their competency to perform the work in question, are to be given preference. 
mn shall receive for each day or night, 50 cents in addition to the regular 
seale.’ 


The arbitration board was composed of Louis Wiley and Hopewell 
L. Rogers, representing the publishers; Sigmund Oppenheimer and 
W.N., P. Reed, representing the union; and John T. Saulter, chairman. 

The board convened on October 31, 1932, but at the end of 10 days 
was unable to reach a decision on the matters in dispute, and therefore 
referred all the questions at issue to the chairman of the board for 
determination. 

On December 1, 1932, the chairman rendered a decision, setting 
the hours at 7% per day for the day and night shifts and at 7 hours 
per day for the third or lobster shift. The wage scale he fixed at 
$1.30 per hour ($58.50 per week) for the day shift, $1.366 per hour 
($61.50 per week) for the night shift, and $1.521 per hour ($64.50 per 
week) for the third shift. These hours and rates went into effect 
at 7 a.m., December 4, 1932, and continue for one year. 
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Labor Turnover in Manufacturing Establishments 


HE Bureau of Labor Statistics presents herewith quarterly |abor 
turnover rates for manufacturing as a whole and for 10 separate 
manufacturing industries for the fourth quarter of 1932. 

The rates herewith published represent the number of changes per 
100 employees that took place during the three months ending Decem- 
ber 31, 1932. 

The form of average used for compiling turnover rates by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics is the weighted arithmetic mean. The 
indexes for manufacturing as a whole were compiled from reports 
made to the bureau by representative establishments in approxi- 
mately 148 census industries classifications. These firms employ over 
1,000,000 people. In the 10 industries for which separate indexes are 
presented, reports were received from representative plants employ- 
ing at least 25 per cent of the workers in each industry as shown by 
the Census of Manufactures of 1927. 

In addition to the separation rates and the accession rate, the 
bureau shows the net turnover rate. The net turnover rate means 
the rate of replacement, which is the number of jobs that are vacated 
and filled per 100 employees. In a plant that is increasing its force 
the net turnover rate is the same as the separation rate, because, 
while more people are hired than are separated from their jobs, the 
number hired above those leaving is due to expansion and can not be 
justly charged to turnover. On the other hand, in a plant that is 
reducing its force, the net turnover rate is the same as the accession 
rate, because, while more people are separated from the pay roll than 
are hired, the excess of separations over accessions is due to a reduc- 
tion of force and therefore can not be logically charged as a turnover 
expense. 

As data for turnover rates are based on reports from a limited 
number of firms, these rates should not be confused with the indexes 
of changes in employment, as compiled and published monthly by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics based on reports from a much larger 
number of establishments. 

Table 1 shows for all industries the total separation rate, subdivided 
into the quit, discharge, and lay-off rates, together with the accession 
rate and net turnover rate per quarter for the years 1931 and 1932. 
The accession rate was higher during the last quarter of 1932 than 
during the last quarter of 1931, but lower than during the third 

uarter of 1932. The quit, discharge, and lay-off rates were lower 

or the fourth quarter of 1932 than for either the third quarter of 1{32 
or the fourth quarter of 1931. 

Table 2 shows the quit, discharge, lay-off, accession, and net turn- 
over rates for automobiles, boots and shoes, brick, cotton, iron and 
steel, foundries and machine shops, furniture, men’s clothing, sawmills, 
and slaughtering and meat packing for the fourth quarter of 1931 and 
for the third and fourth quarters of 1932. 
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TABLE 1.—QUARTERLY TURNOVER RATES IN SELECTED FACTORIES IN 148 
~ ni INDUSTRIES 








| 
Separation rates | 
} 








| Accession | Net turn- 


rate over rate 


> Total sepa- 
Period Quit Discharge Lay-off ration 





1931 | 1932 | 1931 | 1932 | 1931 | 1932 | 1931 | 1932 | 1931 | 1932 | 1931 | 1932 





—— = | 



































First quarter... -.---- _| 2.43 | 2.28 | 0.66 | 0.58 5.45 | 8.18 8. 54 |11.04 | 9.53 | 9.65 | 8.54] 9.65 
Second quarter... ---- | 3.28} 2.15] .81| .49 | 8.29 |12. 92 [12.38 |15.56 | 8.23 | 7.80| 823] 7.80 
Third quarter..----.--- | 3.32] 210] .71| .45 10.07 |10. 78 |14. 10 13.33 | 9. 27 |12.55 | 9.27 | 12.55 
Fourth quarter....---------} 2.37 1.77) .54 sad eae 8. 75 |13. 56 |10. 95 or 9. 68 | 10. 50 











—_ 


The highest quarterly turnover rate in the fourth quarter of 1932 
was 18.83 per 100 employees in brick manufacturing. The lowest 
turnover rate, 4.44, was shown by the iron and steel industry. Cotton 
manufacturing had the highest quit rate and furniture the lowest. 
The highest discharge rate occurred in sawmills and the lowest in iron 
andsteel. The highest lay-off rate was shown in brick manufacturing, 
and the lowest in iron and steel. The highest accession rate occurred 
automobile industry and the lowest in iron and steel industry. 


TABLE 2.—QUARTERLY TURNOVER RATES IN SPECIFIED INDUSTRIES 











































































































| Fourth Third Somsthiv emt Third | Fourth| Fourth) Third | Fourth! Fourth Third | Fourth 
‘lass of rates | 4Uat- | quar- | quar- | quar- | quar-} quar- | quar- | quar-| quar- | quar- | quar- | quar- 
Class of rates ter, ter, ter, ter, ter, ter, ter, ter, ter, ter, ter, ter, 
1931 1932 1932 1931 1932 1932 1931 1932 1932 1931 | 1932 1932 
Automobiles Boots and shoes Brick Cotton . 
Oh. bees 2.82| 1.29) 1.51] 3.13! 3.01| 224| 1.26] 093) 0.64| 3.83] 3.46| 3.30 
Discharge- - - - -- 90 .35 le . 58 77 . 45 1.10 .39 . 24 1. 03 . 80 Pes: 
Lay-off_...... ..| 29.20 | 40.61 | 15.88 | 12.69 4.77 6.17 | 36.49 | 27.44 | 39.54 | 11.32 5. 62 7. 20 
separa- 
SP PRE get tt 32.92 | 42.25 | 18.12 | 16.40 8. 55 8. 86 | 38.85 | 28.76 | 40.42 | 16.18 | 9.88 11. 27 
Total accession_| 33. 45 7.90 | 28.04 7.15 | 16.43 6.38 | 14.76 | 22.27 | 18.83 | 10.97 | 31.05 13. 55 
Net turnover. _| 32.92 7.90 18. 12 7.15 8. 55 6.38 | 14.76 | 22.27 | 18.83 | 10.97 9. 88 11. 27 
j i 
cage nd oS a Furniture Iron and steel Men’s clothing 
ansineeedts 1. 28 0.75 0. 64 1. 90 Lil 0. 60 1. 96 1. 22 1.17 2.46} 3.14 2.14 
Discharge... __- . 48 . 25 . 21 1.00 . 24 2 cay .14 .14 . 30 . 16 okt 
j-Off._....._.| 11.99 | 10,23 8.42 | 13.99 | 9.48) 11.19 4. 63 5. 32 4.62 | 11.96 2. 73 7.79 
Total separa- 

i eae 13.75 | 11.23 | 9.28} 16.89 | 10.83 | 12.02] 6.76) 6.68] 5.93 | 14.72] 6.03 10. 10 
Total accession.| 6.21 7.32} 6.40] 10.46] 20.88} 9.78| 4.20) 3.98] 4.44] 7.17 | 22.54 8. 54 
Net turnover___| 6. 21 7.32) 6.40} 10.46) 10.83) 9.78) 4.20] 3.98| 4.44] 7.17) 6.608 8. 54 

: Slaughtering and 
Class of rates Sawmills meat saaiiae 

NE SE a PED Be Oe A RE Se Ee eee 2.70; 3.49| 1.79] 3.38] 2.57 2.12 
RSET CES ST 1.01 -75| 1.23) 1.16] Lil . 64 
| ll AS Gh a SR ES _| 27.30 | 15.77 | 27.96 | 15.54] 14.77 | 17.42 
bi TD ART a aa IST 31.01 | 20.01 | 30.98 | 20.08] 18.45 | 20.18 
a oe acs 18. 54 | 17.94 | 16.96 | 23.77 | 20.24| 17.91 
i 0 tC RI TS RRS th RT RRR! 18. 54 | 17.94] 16.96 | 20.08 | 18.45 | 17.91 
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Building Operations in Principal Cities of the United States, 
December, 1932 


GE beeps: was a decrease of 19.5 per cent in indicated expenditures 
for total building operations, comparing reports received by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics from 348 identical cities of the United 
States having a population of 25,000 or over, for the months of Novem- 
ber and December, 1932. 

The cost figures in the following tables apply to the cost of the 
building as estimated by the prospective builder on applying for his 
permit to build. No land costs are included. Only building projects 
within the corporate limits of the cities enumerated are shown. 
The States of Illinois, Massachusetts, New Jersey, New York, and 
Pennsylvania, through their departments of labor, are cooperating 
j se yo United States Bureau of Labor Statistics in the collection of 
these data. 






























Comparisons, November and December 


TABLE 1 shows the estimated cost of new residential buildings, of 
new nonresidential buildings, of additions, alterations, and repairs, 
and of total building operations in 348 identical cities of the United 
States, by geographic divisions. 
Taste 1._ESTIMATED COST OF NEW BUILDINGS, OF ADDITIONS, ALTERATIONS, 

AND REPAIRS, AND OF TOTAL BUILDING CONSTRUCTION IN 348 IDENTICAL 


CITIES, AS SHOWN BY PERMITS ISSUED IN NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER, 1932, BY 
GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS 











New residential buildings | New nonresidential buildings 
(estimated cost) (estimated cost) 
Geographic division — 
Novem- | Decem- | Per cent Novem- Decem- Per cent 


ber, 1932 | ber, 1932 | of change | ber, 1932 ber, 1932 | of change 

















New England_--_-_--_-- (oh bine ailieed $797,680 | $606, 800 —23.9 $770, 811 $468, 791 —39,2 
SERGE PERNOR Sno nk ceswekadus 1, 627, 761 | 1, 434, 060 —11.9 9, 181, 140 5, 619, 051 -38.8 
East North Central. -_..........--- 542, 550 437, 130 —19.4 | 5,060,521 | 1, 469, 290 —71.0 
West North Central. .......-.---- 526, 574 214, 425 —59.3 581, 900 163, 813 71.8 
EES gree 556, 005 600, 579 +8.0) 4,049,932 | 7, 553, 563 +86. 5 
— $2. ane 423, 888 185, 006 —56.4 1, 230, 400 705, 088 42.7 
Mountain and Pacific_........---- , 1,370, 493 855, 746 —37.6| 5,241,414! 4,727,391 —9,8 











Total____- permed REY bees ee 5, 344, 951 | 4,333,746 | —25.9 | 26, 116, 118 | 20, 706, 987 ig 20.7 








Additions, alterations, and re- | Total construction (estimated 




















pairs (estimated cost) cost) Num- 
Geographie division —| ber of 
Novem- Decem- | Percent| Novem- Decem- | Per cent | cities 
ber, 1932 | ber, 1932 |ofchange| ber, 1932 ber, 1932 | ofchange 
New England. __--.-..---- $617,194 | $907,073 |  +47.0| $2, 185,685 | $1, 982, 664 —9. 3 | 5% 
Middle Atlantic_._......_- 2, 260,083 | 1,861,088 | —17.7 | 13,068,984] 8,914,199}  —31.8 
East North Central. ---..-- 720, 349 537, 440 —25.4 | 6,323,420 | 2, 443, 860 —61.4 92 
West North Central. _----- 246, 803 322, 491 +30.7 | 1,355, 277 700, 729 —48. 3 20 
South Atlantic. .........-- 887, 827 819, 596 —7.7| 5,493,764 | 8,973, 738 +63. 3 40 
South Central__........--- 461, 164 317, 771 —31.1] 2,115, 452 1, 207, 865 —42.9 34 
Mountain and Pacific. __ -- 858, 669 794, 744 —7.4| 7,470,576 | 6,377, 881 —146| % 
TOR. 408-on lle 6, 052, 089 | 5, 560,203 | —8. 1 | 38, 013, 158 | 30,600,936 | = —19. 5 348 

















Indicated expenditures for total building operations for the month 
of December was $30,600,936. According to reports of permits issued, 
there was a decrease of 25.9 per cent in indicated expenditures for 
new residential buildings; a decrease of 20.7 per cent for new nonresl- 
dential buildings; and a decrease of 8.1 per cent in indicated expendi- 
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tures for additions, alterations, and repairs, comparing December with 
November. The South Atlantic was the only geographic division 
showing aN increase in expenditures for total building operations. 
Indicated expenditures for additions, alterations, and repairs increased 
in the New England States and in the West North Central States. 
Table 2 shows the number of new residential buildings, of new non- 
residential buildings, of additions, alterations, and repairs, and of 
total building operations in 348 identical cities of the United States, 
by geographic divisions. 
TABLE 2-—-NUMBER OF NEW BUILDINGS, OF ADDITIONS, ALTERATIONS, AND 


REPAIRS, AND OF TOTAL BUILDING CONSTRUCTION IN 348 IDENTICAL CITIES, 
AS SHOWN BY PERMITS ISSUED IN NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER, 1932, BY GEO- 


GRAPHIC DIVISIONS 














New nonresi- |Additions, alter- 
dential build- | ations, and re- 
ings pairs 


New residential 


Total construc- 
buildings i 


tion 





Geographic division 
No- De- No- De- No- De- No- De- 
vem ber,|cem ber | vem ber,|\cember,|vember,|cember,| vember,|cember, 
1932 1932 1932 1932 1932 1932 1932 1932 





Wile ie. -64-------....-.2..- 143 102 502 267 | 1,673 | 1,072] 2,318 1, 441 








eS SS eee ae ee ee 322 200 966 615 | 3,815 | 2,674] 5,103 3, 489 
East North Central -__...........---- 112 95 836 439 | 1,473 1,043 | 2,421 1, 577 
West North Central................-- 139 50 392 155 537 327 | 1,068 532 
Rs Bites 5-605 --oneenes-s- 144 147 459 278 | 2,237) 1,569) 2,840 1, 994 
South Central... ........-- SBE See! od 172 112 312 229 | 1,351 867 | 1,835 1, 208 
Mountain and Pacific.........---.--- 355 258 | 1,034 687 | 2,602} 2,090} 3,991 3, 035 

, tS a ea eS 1, 387 964 | 4,501 | 2,670 | 13,688 | 9,642 | 19,576 | 13,276 
Per cent of change...............-.- ma) EE Iosinesck —20.6 |........ —32.2 


























There were decreases in the number of new residential buildings, of 

new nonresidential buildings, of additions, alterations, and repairs, 

and of total building operations, comparing December with No- 

vember. 

Table 3 shows the number of families provided for in the different 

kinds of housekeeping dwellings, together with the estimated cost of 

such dwellings, for which permits were issued in 348 identical cities 

during November and December, 1932, by geographic divisions. 

Taste 3.-ESTIMATED COST AND NUMBER OF FAMILIES PROVIDED FOR IN THE 
DIFFERENT KINDS OF HOUSEKEEPING DWELLINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE 


ISSUED IN 348 IDENTICAL CITIES IN NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER, 1932, BY GEO- 
GRAPHIC DIVISIONS 


“"" ~S' Q-seornangacnea i ~~ 


























1-family dwellings 2-family dwellings 

- Estimated cost ——e > Estimated cost nin se - 

2 Geographic division 

0 

) 

5 Novem- | Decem- No- De- Novem- | Decem- No- De- 

1 ber, ber, vem ber,|cem ber, r, ber, vember,|cember, 

4 1932 1932 1932 1932 1932 1932 1932 1932 

5 

' New England_........_..| $730,780 | $501, 800 128 100 $66, 900 $15, 000 26 4 
Middle Atlantic. _______- 1, 169, 061 848, 510 261 173 366, 200 133, 800 101 40 
East North Central _____- 490, 350 387, 130 103 94 44, 700 0 13 0 
West North Central. . __- 521, 074 164, 425 137 44 1,000 ‘ 0 l 0 
South Atlantic.......___. 553, 005 564, 079 142 139 3, 000 20 000 4 7 
South Central......._____ 385, 504 177, 756 163 110 23, 684 7, 250 12 4 
Mountain and Pacific__._| 1, 161, 993 694, 596 321 234 139, 500 79, 850 53 34 

i 5, 011, 767 | 3, 428, 296 1, 255 899 644, 984 255, 900 210 89 

Per cent of change........}.......-.-- oS 6 1. cused oh O41... cic cue my | See —57.6 
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TABLE 3.—ESTIMATED COST AND NUMBER OF FAMILIES PROVIDED FOR IN 7TH», 
DIFFERENT KINDS OF HOUSEKEEPING DWELLINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS Weep 
ISSUED IN 348 IDENTICAL CITIES IN NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER, 1932, BY Gro. 



































GRAPHIC DIVISIONS—Continued ~— 
inietthias te actin Total, all kinds of housekee, ng 
Multifamily dwellings dwellings i 
Estimated cost Families pro- Estimated cost Families pro. 
Geographic division fa vided for 7 vided for 

Novem- | Decem- No- De- Novem- | Decem- No- | De 

ber, ber, vem ber,|cember, ber, ber, vem ber,|cember 

1932 1932 1932 1932 1932 1932 1932 | 1939 ° 

New England.-........--- 0 0 0 0 | $797,680 | $606, 800 154 104 
Middle Atlantic___...~--- $86, 500 | $451, 750 27 146 | 1,621, 761 | 1, 434, 060 389 359 
East North Central_-_--_-_- 7, 500 0 3 0 542, 550 387, 130 119 94 
West North Central___._- 4, 500 0 4 0 526, 574 164, 425 142 49 
South Atlantic_....._..-- 0 10, 500 0 14 556, 005 5094, 579 146 | 160 
South Central_-_._.____-- 9, 500 0 8 0 418, 688 185, 006 183 114 
Mountain and Pacific. -__ 50, 500 81, 300 29 48 | 1,351, 993 855, 746 403 | 316 
. Sears 158, 500 543, 550 71 208 | 5,815, 251 | 4,227,746 | 1, 536 L. 198 
Per cent of chemes. . .....].....-..... $342.9 |...:..-. +193. 0 j.......--- —27.3 |.-__- 22.9 




















The total indicated expenditures for all kinds of housekeeping 
dwellings were lower in December than in November. The total 
number of families provided for also showed a decrease, comparing 
December with November. In the case of 1-family dwellings and 
2-family dwellings, there was a decrease in both the estimated expen- 
ditures and in the number of families provided for. Indicated expen- 
ditures for apartment houses were more than three times as great in 
Decenfber as in November, while the number of families provided for 
in this class of dwellings, according to permits issued in December, 
was also nearly three times as high as the families provided for, 
according to permits issued in November. 3 

Table 4 shows the index number of families provided for, the index 
numbers of indicated expenditures for new residential buildings, for 
new nonresidential buildings, for additions, alterations, and repairs, 
and for total building operations. 


TABLE 4,—INDEX NUMBERS OF FAMILIES PROVIDED FOR AND OF THE ESTIMATED 
COST OF BUILDING OPERATIONS AS SHOWN BY PERMITS ISSUED IN PRINCIPAL 
CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES 


[Monthly average, 1929= 100] 






































Estimated cost of— 
Families — 
Month provided | Newresi- | New non- | Additions, Total 
for dential residential | alterations, | building 

buildings buildings | and repairs | operations 
1929 

ON ok nha. cise dip Mares 35. 9 30. 2 74.3 66. 1 51.7 
1930 

TORE sit Sin waicccccseneuctaesbisen 45.0 37.6 64.3 53.5 50. 1 
1931 

ID Kc intiitcuis entice xis anti tatie 14.7 11.8 32.9 27.3 22.3 
1932 

} | EAA ES TT Serre 14.4 10. 2 25. 0 25.8 18.2 

RCE IRE EES 13. 0 9.1 16.5 26.7 14.3 

NE iii no ods in diigendenes tee aabsS 4 15. 4 10.7 18.1 27.0 15.7 

i ncib plttndds dedbasest pubEdeb Se. 13.4 9.7 25. 0 32.0 18.8 

SEIS ee ee ee 2 11.3 7.9 39.3 27.3 23.3 

Pcie ideha dad » 5 aseiitensthnbnereodivedl 10.6 7.9 24.6 RK. 2 17.3 

(| EP RR Rs, pease =: "ee 8.2 5.6 16.1 22.6 12.0 

ETE EER CREM A Se ea eaee 9.7 6.8 15.7 24.9 |- 12.6 

PRIN 053.5 Jabuitcs cuetiudnedsbhamde 10.8 7.5 11.4 21.7 10. 4 

I a on So ee ee 9.5 6.6 12.6 22.8 11.0 

eer ee ER ee 6.4 4.9 21.8 14.9 13.0 

ES SERRE S| SE) aE 5.0 3.6 17.3 13.7 10.5 
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The index numbers of indicated expenditures for new residential 
buildings, for new nonresidential buildings, for additions, alterations, 
and repairs, and for total building operations were all lower for the 
as month of December, 1932, than for either November, 1932, or Decem- 
ber, 1931. 


HE 
RE 
D0. 


Comparisons of Indicated Expenditures for Public Buildings 


TaBLE 5 shows the value of contracts awarded for public buildings 
by the various agencies of the United States Government and by the 
various State governments, during the months of December, 1931, 
and November and December, 1932, by geographic divisions. 


TanLe 5. CONTRACTS FOR PUBLIC BUILDINGS LET BY THE UNITED STATES GOV- 
ERNMENT AND BY STATE GOVERNMENTS DURING DECEMBER, 1931, AND NOVEM- 
BER AND DECEMBER, 1932, BY GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS 





—_—_— 























- Federal | State 
( ha whe | 
1g Geographic division Decem- | Novem- Decem- | Decem- | Novem- | Decem- 
al ber, | __ ber, ber,! | ber, ber, ber,! 
o 1931 1932 1932 1931 1932 1932 
‘.) } } 
id 
Wow Ni 6. os eno + -----e-= $299,911 | $150, 603 $44, 798 |$1, 627, 557 $46, 539 | $232,381 
N- Rs I os. deceal 5, 145, 865 | 3, 618, 527 1, 223, 082 | 7, 835, 287 | 1, 999, 180 | 3, 059, 844 
n- East North Central............... 358,476 | 4,218, 834 386, 0382 | 2,308,755 | 1, 160, 757 162, 539 
; West North Central_.............- | 2, 682, 490 | 266, 501 9, 450 17, 348 63, 700 7, 365 
in Seth MSc | "406,979 | 4,016,870 | 7,671,476 | 383,100 | 177,022| 169,714 
ett Ce ar eee | * 767,962 | 2,706,390 625,242 | 462,172 170, 944 134, 453 
r Mountain and Pacific.---.--.----. 2,248,129 | 1,256,226 | 1,745,042 | 217,128| 16,973 | 339, 551 








AR eee 11, 909, 812 | 16, 233, 951 | 11, 705, 122 |12, 851, 347 | 3, 635, 115 | 4, 105, 847 








1 Subject to revision. 


The value of contracts awarded by the Federal Government durin 
December, 1932, was $11,705,122. The value of contracts award 
by the various State governments during December was $4,105,847. 
Whenever a contract is awarded by either the Federal or a State 
Government in a city having a population of 25,000 or over, the 
number or cost of such building is included in the tables shown herein. 


Comparisons, December, 1932, with December, 1931 


TaBuie 6 shows the estimated cost of new residential buildings, of 
new nonresidential buildings, of additions, alterations, and repairs, 
and of total building operations in 339 identical cities of the United 
States having a population of 25,000 or over, for the months of De- 
cember, 1931, and December, 1932, by geographic divisions. 
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TABLE 6,—ESTIMATED COST, OF NEW BUILDINGS, OF ADDITIONS, ALTERATIONs 


AND REPAIRS, AND OF TOTAL BUILDING CONSTRUCTION IN 339 IDENTICAL (| 
























































TIES 
AS SHOWN BY PERMITS ISSUED IN DECEMBER, 1931, AND DECEMBER, 1932 i 
GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS 
New residential buildings New nonresidential buildings 
(estimated cost) (estimated cost) 
Geographic division —- Seuerrer > Aas e mM ql = 
December, | December, | Per cent | December, | December, | Per cent 
1931 1932 of change 1931 1932 | of change 
PR OER UR $1, 900, 015 $562, 800 —70.4 | $2, 433, 323 $451, 866 81.4 
Middle Atlantic. __.............-- 4, 978, 216 1, 416, 860 —71.5 | 17,791, 401 5, 559, 751 68,8 
East North Central-__........._._- 1, 517, 777 437, 130 —71.2 5, 167, 983 1, 469, 090 ~71.6 
West North Central ___...-.....-- 1, 262, 685 214,425 | —83.0| 3, 105,996 163, 813 ~94 7 
TF SIS .-| 1, 147,923 598, 579 —47.9 728, 260 7, 552, 168 937.0 
| ESPN RRe s 1, 063, 962 185,006 | —82.6| 4,681,887 705, 088 84 9 
Mountain and Pacific_.........__- 2, 768, 539 854, 746 —69.1 | 4,183,282 | 4,727, 241 13.0 
ikccc-<acansaiibacennl | 14, 639,117 | 4,269,546 | —70.8 | 38,092,132 | 20,629,017) 45. 
Additions, alterations, and repairs| Total construction (estimated 
(estimated cost) cost) . 
um- 
Geographic division ver of 
December, | December, | Per cent | December, | December, | Per cent | “!"'*S 
1931 1932 | of change 1931 1932 of chang: 
ae. | | a 
New England. --_......_._-- $835, 909 $888, 630 +6.3 | $5, 169, 247 ; $1, 903, 296 —63. 2 49 
Middle Atlantic_._......_-- 4, 082,355 | 1, 834, 331 —55. 1 | 26,851,972 | 8,810,942 —67.2 68 
East North Central --_--_._-- 1, 184, 118 537, 440 —54.6 | 7,869,878 | 2,443, 660 —68.9 9 
West North Central_--___--- 956, 756 322, 491 —66.3 | 5,325, 437 700, 729 —86. 8 95 
South Atlantic_ ..........-- 1, 015, 533 813, 183 —19.9; 2,891,716 | 8,963,930 | +210.0 38 
South Central___......----- 499, 809 317, 771 —36.4 | 6,245,658 | 1, 207, 865 —80.7 34 
Mountain and Pacific------ 1, 367, 515 793, 144 —42.0| 8,319,336 | 6,375,131 — 23.4 34 
eee ee ee 9,941,995 | 5,506, 990 —44.6 | 62, 673, 244 | 30, 405, 553 —51.5 | 339 




















According to .reports received from these 339 cities, there were 
decreases in indicated expenditures for new residential buildings, for 
new nonresidential buildings, for additions, alterations, and repairs, 
and for tota! construction, comparing December, 1932, with December, 


1931. 


Table 7 shows the number of new residential buildings, of new 
nonresidential buildings, of additions, alterations, and repairs, and 
of total building operations in 339 identical cities having a population 
of 25,000 or over, for the months of December, 1931, and December, 
1932, by geographic divisions. 


TABLE 7.-NUMBER OF NEW BUILDINGS, OF ADDITIONS, ALTERATIONS, AND RE- 
PAIRS, AND OF TOTAL BUILDING CONSTRUCTION IN 339 IDENTICAL CITIES, AS 
SHOWN BY PERMITS ISSUED IN DECEMBER, 1931, AND DECEMBER, 1932, BY GEO- 


GRAPHIC DIVISIONS 






































. ’ New nonresi- Additions, iobi 
aoe buildings dential build- | alterations, be 
ings and repairs 
Geographic division 
Decem-| Decem-| Decem-| Decem-| Decem-| Decem-| Decem-| |) ecem- 
ber, ber, ber, ber, ber, ber, ber, ber, 
1931 1932 1931 1932 1931 1932 1931 1932 
POW NRE «65 52 cctcsctiesecens bl 270 95 529 261} 1,236] 1,052] 2,035; 1,408 
Middle Atlantic................------ 516 197 | 1,152 617 | 2,852] 2,653] 4,520; 3,467 
East North Central-_..........--.--.- 268 95 | 1,037 437 | 1,665| 1,043} 2,970 1, 575 
West North Central_...:.........---- 296 50 415 155 617 327 | 1,328 532 
Se CED, 20. scccenndukdscacodawe 241 143 538 269} 1,900] 1,518| 2,679 1, 930 
EE PNR onescngcndasscsoanks 282 112 388 231 | 1,226 865 | 1,896} |, 208 
Mountain and Pacific__---....-..~--- 634 257 980 685 | 2,759] 2,085] 4,373] 3,027 
,, ae ae 2, 507 949 | 5,039] 2,655 | 12,255 | 9,543 | 19,801 | 1°, 147 
Re ht eee Meee ae tose aan, 9 t......-2.5 et Ey Sa — 33.6 











— 








NBSOnmrur=1S ! 
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Decreases in the number of new residential buildings, of new 
nonresidential buildings, of additions, alterations, and repairs, and of 
total building operations were shown in all geographic divisions, 
comparing December, 1932, with December, 1931. 

Table 8 shows the number of families provided for in the different 
kinds of housekeeping dwellings, together with the cost of such 
dwellings, for which permits were issued in 339 identical cities in 
December, 1932, and December, 1931, by geographic divisions. 


TapLE 8.—-ESTIMATED COST AND NUMBER OF FAMILIES PROVIDED FOR IN THE 
DIFFERENT KINDS OF HOUSEKEEPING DWELLINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE 
ISSUED IN 339 IDENTICAL CITIES IN DECEMBER, 1931, AND DECEMBER, 1932, BY 
GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS 





-_ 
= 























1-family dwellings 2-family dwellings 
- Families pro- +4 Families pro- 
Geographic division Estimated cost vided for Estimated cost vided for 
December, tebe Decem-|Decem-|December,| December,| Decem-| Decem- 
1931 1932 ber, 1931)\ber, 1932 1931 1932 ber, 1931|ber, 1932 
New England._--..--..-- $1, 245,715 | $547, 800 232 93 | $228, 800 $15, 000 60 4 
Middle Atlantic______-_- 2, 044, 086 831, 310 347 170 | 1, 180, 130 133, 800 285 40 
East North Central__-_-- 1, 340, 777 387, 130 245 94 133, 000 0 37 0 
West North Central__-__- 1, 084, 235 164, 425 283 49 70, 450 0 22 0 
South Atlantic._.....-_- 1, 017, 123 562, 079 225 135 7, 800 20, 000 5 7 
South Central____.------ 920, 580 177, 756 261 110 108, 382 7, 250 34 4 
Mountain and Pacific_._| 2, 212, 444 693, 596 562 233 241, 045 79, 850 100 34 
, © ae 9, 864, 960 | 3, 364, 096 2, 155 884 | 1, 969, 607 255, 900 543 89 
Per cent of change-_--- ” Sa aa ote —65.9 |_-.-.--- ce ig) en cn 67.6 |i. —83. 6 




















Multifamily dwellings Total, all kinds of housekeeping 

















dwellings 
G ow — Families pro- a8 Families pro- 
eographiec division Estimated cost vided for Estimated cost vided for 
December, |December,| Decem-|Decem-| December,| December,| Decem-| Decem- 
1 1932 ber, 1931|ber, 1932 1931 1932 ber, 1931)ber, 1932 
New England_______.__- $425, 500 0 143 0 |$1, 900, 015 $562, 800 435 . 97 
Middle Atlantic_____.__- 1, 639,000 | $451, 750 428 146 | 4, 863, 216 | 1,416,860 | 1,060 356 
East North Central____- 44, 000 0 16 0 | 1,517, 777 387, 130 298 94 
West North Central____- 8, 000 0 4 0 | 1, 162, 685 164, 425 309 49 
South Atlantic._....___- 105, 000 10, 500 46 14 | 1, 129, 923 592, 579 276 156 
South Central__....____- 35, 000 0 17 0 | 1, 063, 962 185, 006 312 114 
Mountain and Pacific__- 315, 050 81, 300 139 48 | 2, 768, 539 854, 746 801 315 
|| RS a a 2, 571, 550 543, 550 793 208 |14, 406,117 | 4,163,546 | 3,491 1, 181 
Per cent of change______|___________- —78.9 |_...._-- na, 4 h eS Se a 5 —66. 2 





























Indicated expenditures for all types of dwellings were much lower 
in December, 1932, than in December, 1931. The number of family- 
dwelling units provided in each type of dwelling also showed a decrease 
comparing these two periods. 


Details by Cities 


TABLE 9 shows the estimated cost of new residential buildings, of 
new nonresidential buildings, of total building operations, and the 
number of families provided for in new dwellings in each of the 348 
cities for which reports were received in December, 1932. 
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No reports were received from Bangor, Me.; Holyoke, Mass. 
Pawtucket, R. I.; Anderson, Ind.; Bay City and Port Huron, Mich: 
Appleton, Wis.; Savannah, Ga.; Fort Smith, Ark.; Ashland, ky. 
Meridian, Miss.; Muskogee and Okmulgee, Okla.; Laredo, Tex. 
Santa Monica, Calif.; Butte, Mont.; and Everett and Tacoma, Wash, 

Permits were issued during December, 1932, for the following im- 
portant building projects: In Elmira, N. Y., for a State reformatory 
to cost nearly $800,000; in the Borough of the Bronx for an office 
building to cost over $250,000; in the Borough of Brooklyn for two 
apartment houses to cost over $330,000; in the Borough of Manhattan 
for a factory building to cost $550,000; in Hamilton, Ohio, for a school 
building to cost nearly $250,000; in San Francisco, Calif., for a public- 
works building to cost over $2,500,000; in Indianapolis, Ind., for an 
institutional building to cost nearly $250,000; in Binghamton, N. Y., 
for a State hospital to cost nearly $250,000; in Rochester, N. Y., for 
a State hospital to cost over $300,000; and in San Diego, Calif., for 
a school building to cost over $200,000. 

Contracts were awarded by the Supervising Architect of the United 
States Treasury Department for a post office in New Castle, Pa., to 
cost over $200,000; for an archives building in Washington, D. C., 
to cost over $5,500,000; for a central heating plant in Washington, 
D. C., to cost nearly $1,500,000; and for a Forest Service building 
in Ogden, Utah, to cost over $200,000. . 


TABLE 9.—ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE ISSUED 
IN PRINCIPAL CITIES, DECEMBER, 1932 


New England States 



































: | 
New New Fami- New New ; Fam- 
resi- | nonresi- (inclad- lies resi- | nonresi- eee, ilies 
City and State | dential | dential ing re- | PtO-, || City and State | dential | dential | '; ro- 
build- | build- | Tins) | Vided build- | build- | ‘T8T& | vided 
ings ings | Pars for ings ings | P® TS) | for 
Connecticut: . Mass.—Con. | 
Bridgeport..-| $20,500} $2,300) $30,990 5 OO ES ee 0 $450; $8, 642! 0 
ES 0 100) 3, 325 0 Malden.-__.-_-- $9, 000 O} 17,457 3 
Greenwich... 13, 000} 170,200} 193, 750 2 Medford ____- 32, 000 3, 250; 41, 625 8 
Hartford___-_- 11, 600 1, 023} 213, 760 2 New Bedford- 0 2, 900) 6, 850) 0 
Meriden_---.- 0 3, 169 9, 303 0 Newton_-..--- 86, 500 9,000} 135, 825 10 
New Britain-_- 14, 000) 75| 19,160 1 Pittsfield. ___- 11, 500 6, 350} 19, 200 2 
New Haven- - 81, 300 825} 96, 760 6 Quincy....... 3, 500 2,630; 12, 568 l 
Norwalk-.----- 17, 500 1,045} 32, 485 4 Revere. ..-_--.- 3, 000 400 8, 000 1 
Stamford ____- 0} 61,780, 7,340 0 Salem... ._- 13,000} 2,800} 21, 720 3 
Torrington. -- 3, 000) 4,625} 23, 825 1 Somerville__-_- 0 1, 375 5, 477) 0 
Waterbury - -- 3, 000 650! 8, 550 1 Springfield -- - 6, 750 860! 10, 010! 3 
WestHartford 8,000} 15,525) 40,593 1 aunton._..-- 0} 3, 100; 5, 688 0 
Maine: Waltham... _- 0) 525 1, 180 0 
Lewiston. ---- 0 1, 700 1, 700; 0 Watertown. -. 0 2, 100 3, 700 0 
Portland -_---- 12, 000 1,320; 18, 215 3 Worcester - -- 25, 350) 3,945) 49, 447 7 
Massachusetts: New Ham : 
Arlington..._- 32, 000 1,300} 34,675 5 Concord... __. 3, 500 500) 5, 500 l 
Beverly -.---- 0 $25; 25,775 0 Manchester...| 12, 100) 2,425} 21, 720 
Boston !_.__-- 41,500; 176,395) 498, 478 9 || Rhode Island: 
Brockton ---.-- 3, 600) 1,900} 12,990 2 Central Falls. 0 0 1, 275 0 
Brookline-_-_-- 74, 000 800} 77,025 5 Cranston -_._. 34, 500) 2,795) 41, 055 9 
Cambridge - - - 0 1, 025 &, 135 0 East Provi- 
Chelsea_-_-.---- 0 0 1, 670 0 dence....... 4, 300 4,470} 11,332 2 
Chicopee - ---- 0 1, 350 2, 050 0 Newport-.-.-.- 7, 800 700} 27, 672 2 
Everett_.....- 0 0 1, 650 0 Providence. -_. 0} 14,350) 111, 846 0 
Fall River-_-_-.- 0} 7, 232 8, 689 0 Woonsocket_-_} 15, 000 250} 24, 550 1 
Fitchburg - - -- 0} 5, 052 5, 052 0 || Vermont: 
Haverhill___-_- 0 775 3, 905 0 Burlington. -. 4, 000 100 4, 100 1 
Lawrence__._- 0 750} | 750 0 
Lowell_.....-_- 0) 975 5, 625: 0 Total.... 606, 800} 468, 791)1, 982, 664 104 




















1 Applications filed. 
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TapLeE 9.—ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE ISSUED 
IN PRINCIPAL CITIES, DECEMBER, 1932—Continued 


Middle Atlaniic States 














































































































’ j | 
New | New | a] | Fami- New | New | ota) | Fam- 
resi- | nonresi-' (inclua-| lies resi- | nonresi- | (inclua- | ilies 
1- City and State | dential | dential | ‘j1¢ re. | Pro- || City and State | dential | dential ing re- | PTO- 
Vy —~J | — pairs) | vided build- | build- pairs) vided 
t gs ngs | | for ings ings for 
8 potcamal IR | | 
0 New Jersey: | | | New York— | 
n Atlantic City- 0. $900 $14, 693 0 Continued. 
| Bevmfeld..-| $28,000, "500! a — | 
oomie. --- , ; 9 | a | 
' Soman cis dines 0; 17,825, 19,947) 0 The Bronx!_| $160, 000 $446, 550) $746, 540 40 
~ Clifton. ...--- 20, 000 2,750 25, 200) 5 Brooklyn!_.| 486,850, 545, 250)1, 306,634) 138 
n East Orange..| 11,000, —_1, 020 14, 932 2 Manhat- at Pew epxagate “eae 
Elizabeth_---- 24,000, 64,200' 88, 6 es 1, 150, 8001, 535, 
) Garfield - ...-- 2, 300 | 2,900} 1 Queens!___.| 178,100) 462, 693 , 841 56 
Hackensack - - 0; 51,000, 56,987, 0 Richmond!. 8,500! 20,581 63, 571 2 
r Hoboken. - --- 0 0 7,000 O/|| WNiagaraFalls.| 9,400 5,615] 19,936, 3 
r Irvington..--.| 5, 300. 1, 500 7, 590: 1 Poughkeepsie. 4, 000. 5, 9, 200 1 
Jersey City--- 26, 500) 5,835 49, 585 7 Rochester _ - _- 4,900, 338,812) 384, 872 1 
Kearnd cece. 0 0 700 0 Schenectady... 0) 1, 010 9, 838 0 
Montelair....| 30,800 300 53, 058 4 Syracuse__.._- 19, 000! 1,7 31, 385 5 
Newark. ..--- 0, 37,700 79, 260 0 ci. Cer , 200) 6,200! 37,750 6 
) New Bruns- | DR iicctnnris-ais 16,000) 4,600) 121, 000 4 
wick.....- 0, 278) 313 0 Watertown-_- 0) 305 885 0 
’ Orange...---- 0, 1, 000 3, 119 0 White Plains. 24, 000) 5,600! 31,050 2 
Passaic. .---.- 21,000 15,750) 48, 432 5 Yonkers-.----- 91,800) 651,227! 174,307 12 
) Paterson... - 0 9,320 61,614 0 || Pennsylvania: 
, Perth Amboy. 0 5,500 6, 750) 0 Allentown. .-_- 0 350 2, 300 0 
; Plainfield. _-_- 0) 1, 075) 3, 540) 0 Altoona- ----- 0 1, 312 2, 884 0 
Trenton. ..-.- 13, 500 4,385 70,805 2 Bethlehem - -_- 9, 000 0 9, 000 1 
Union City --- 0 0 5, 855 0 Butler ?____- ar: 0 675 875 0 
West New | | 0 Chester_____-- 0 0 700 0 
) Yetta 0 0} 4,500 Easton. -._--- 0 0 2, 600 0 
West Orange.. 17, 200 8,300} 46, 270) 3 ee 3, 470 1, 450 8, 560 1 
New York: | | Hazleton. -..-- 0 016| 4,071 0 
pre nes oon 71, 500) 2; ae 86, 483) 8 es 7 on he : 
Amsterdam...| 0} 1, $50 1, 850 0 caster..-.- 
Auburn... _. 7, 000) 200} 7, 555 2 McKeesport-- 0} 40,300) 43, 161 0 
Binghamton ._ 5,500) 243,380} 284, 320 1 Nanticoke --_- 3, 240 0} 30,240 1 
Buffalo-_-_--- 3,800) 41,391 89, 013 2 New Castle__- 0} 235,425) 236, 000 0 
Elmira... ---- 0) 776, 328) 779, 723) 0 Norristown- -- 0} 184, 184, 761 0 
Jamestown. - 1, 200) 200) 2, 120 2 Philadelphia..| 46,300) 474,927, 628, 347 12 
Kingston... _- 0| 3,250) 3,575 0 Pittsburgh._.| 16,500) 6,159) 65, 785 6 
Lockport... . 0} 0 590 0 Reading------ 0 475 5, 401 0 
Mount Ver- Scranton _-_.-- 0 1,750} 14,783 0 
BOs... 10, 000 715 17, 868 1 Wilkes-Barre - 26, 200! 124,842) 166, 431 10 
Newburgh_.-- 0 17, 400 17, 400 0 Wilkinsburg-- 0 2, 745 2, 745 0 
New Ro- Williamsport - 0} 173,750} 174,773 0 
chelle..__._- 0 2,650; 14,144 0 a 0 1, 450 6, 0 
‘ | Total_.__./|1, 434, 06015, 619, 05118, 914,199) 359 
i ! 
East North Central States 
Illinois: | | Indiana: 
RRs isn 0; $12,800! $16, 150 0 East Chicago - 0 0 0 0 
Aurora....... $500 0 1,714 1 Elkhart _ ----- | $2,000 0| $3, 265 1 
Belleville... .. 3, 200, 0 7, 400 2 Evansville.... 0} $1, 050) 7, 616 0 
Berwyn... ... 0) 750 750,  0|| Fort Wayne..| 12,500} 9,200/ 27,950/ 3 
Bloomington - 0) 0 0} Oj] Gary.......-. 0! 350} 0 
Chicago... 19,000| 19,755, 97,111;  2/|| Hammond... 0} 3,050} 3,050) 0 
Cicero........ 0 290 290 0 Indianapolis-. 3, 650) 243,008) 269, 538 3 
Danville... __ 1, 150 3, 000 8, 620 2 Kokomo-..---- 0 1, 480 1, 530 6 
Gabiins 0 2, 250 2, 250 0 Lafayette_....| 12,000 0} 12,000 2 
East St, Louis. 500} 15,160) 21,535 1 Marion-_-_---- 0 800 0 
ii cies. < 9, 500 150} 10,750 2 Michigan 
Evanston..._- 17, 500 500} 23, 000 2 Ceidincn< 0 90 240 0 
Granite City - 0 0 0 0 Mishawaka-.-- 0 175 1,015 0 
fn eee 0 1,000) 13, 163 0 Muncies.----- 0 3, 360 6, 515 0 
Maywood. .__- 0 0 0 0 Richmond---- 0 0 1, 000 0 
Moline... __.- 0 0 777 0 South Bend _- 0} 32,525) 34,695 0 
Oak Park..._. 0 0 0 Terre Haute - - 0 75 4, 225 0 
ides 9, 300 2,600) 14,010 2 || Michigan: 
sist d wed 4, 000 4, 025 8, 325 2 Ann Arbor- -. 0 900 7, 145 0 
Rockford. ____ 0 800 3, 100 0 Battle Creek-- 4, 000 750 5, 435) 2 
Rock Island __ 0 275 6, 395 0 earborn.---- 4, 800 150 7, 100 1 
Springfield__.| 10, 500 535| 21, 965 2 Detroit.......| 32,400} 16, 268} 120,892 7 
Waukegan....| 8, 000 0} 8, 500 2 Pend c a wis 0} 1,065) 8, 440 0 
1 Applications filed, 2 Not included in totals. 
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TABLE 9.—ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE Issvpp 
IN PRINCIPAL CITIES, DECEMBER, 1932—Continued ; 


East North Central States—Continued 


































































































New New otal | Fami- New New Total | Pam 
resi- |nonresi-| jnejyd-| lies resi- | nonresi-| (; cl wa. | ilies 
City and State | dential | dential ing re- | Pio City and State | dential | dential | V"° - “| Dro 
build- | build- airs) vided build- | build- | ‘P&T ine 
ings ings | P for ings ings | P@TS) ‘or 
Michigan—Con. | Ohio—Contd. 
Grand Rapids 0} $3,000 $5,910 0 aE 0| $3,675) $3, 800 
Hamtramck - - ¢ 0 200 0 Mansfield - -- 0 290) 803 
Highland Marion._____- 0 0 0 
|. 0 500 4, 460) 0 Massillon_____ 0 1, 820) 1, 938 
Jackson_...._- 0 3, 000 3, 400) 0 Middletown. - 0 2, 300 3, 515 
Kalamazoo -.. 0 210| = 2, 305 0 Newark....-. 0} 500) 500 
Lansing --.--- $1, 500 4, 725) 6, 350 1 Norwood._._- 0 0 500 
Muskegon. --- 0 60 2, 865 0 Portsmouth __ 0 0- 275 
Pontmse....... 0 400 3, 900 0 Springfield _ _- 0 852 1, 387) 
Royal Oak - -- 0 200 200 0 Steubenville _- 0 0) 250 
Saginaw _----- 1, 630 125 2, 605 1 yee 0 525; 10,33 
W yandotte__- 5, 000 75 8, 337 1 Warren._____- 0 750) 3, 090 

Ohio: Youngstown..| $1,000 3,000; 11, 055) 
BRIER. ....0~< 3, 000 1,470} 15,625 1 |} Wisconsin: 

Ashtabula_-. 0 4, 100 4, 740 0 Eau Claire___- 6, 000 0 6, 000! 
Canten......- 0 4, 375 6, 440 0 Fond du Lac- 0 139 3, 339 
Cincinnati_...| 126,600) 180,395) 384, 685 20 Green Bay---- 3, 800 800 4, 750) 
Cleveland - - _- 76, 500| 300,903) 437,178 5 Kenosha.----- 0 0 490) 
Cleveland Madison__.__- 7, 000 125} 13, 661) 

Heights___-- 14, 050 66, 100 80, 965 3 Milwaukee. _- 9, 500 13, 755 41, 065) 
Columbus._-. 1, 000 5,100} 15, 150 1 Oshkosh... __- 0 0 225) 
Dayton______-. 4,700| 196,682} 209, 448 2 Racine. -.---- 0 0 2, 650} 
East Cleve- Sheboygan - -- 0 125 2, 080} 

eae 0 0 550 0 Superior-___-_-- 0 210 1, 335) 
a 500 150 1, 200 1 West Allis-__- 0 300 350) 
Hamilton____- 20, 850| 288,788) 344, 308 8 
Lakewood __. 0 580 875 0 Total_-___- 437, 130}1, 469, 290)2, 443, 860) 
Fea 0 150 150 0 | 

West North Central States 
— 

Iowa: Missouri: 
Burlington _ _- 0} $50,000} $51, 400 0 ee 0 $200; $4, 350) 
Cedar Rapids.| $1,300 1, 830} 10,570 2 Kansas City..; $12, 12,535) 52, 235) 
Council Bluffs 2, 600) 780} 128,115 2 Springfield _ _ - 12, 300) 0} 12,800) 
Davenport - _- 0 2, 200 6, 589 0 St. Joseph. --- 500 575 2, 580 
Des Moines_- 4, 400 2,775; 11, 590 3 St. Louis----_- 30, 000 2,835} 71,410 
Dubuque__-_-- 0 1, 500 3, 894 0 |} Nebraska: 

Ottumwa-.--- o.,/ 6, 500} 23, 700 0 Lincoln__.---- 0 670 3, 670 
Sioux City --- 2, 000 915 29, 015 l Omaha _-_------ 74, 200 1,330, 76, 480) 
Waterloo-__-- 0 675 2, 025 0 || North Dakota: | 

Kansas: , aes 0 0 0 
Hutchinson _. 0 241 1, 201 0 || South Dakota: | 
Kansas City_ 1,800} 18,800} 22, 240 2 Sioux Falls__. 7, 200 350) x 650) 
TopeKa_..-_--- 0 621 1, 121 0 | 
Wichita_-_.__- 3, 500 4, 460 18, 495 1 Total__.-- 214, 425) 163,813} 700, 729) 

Minnesota 
Duluth._._..- 0 675} 8,080} 0 | 
Minneapolis _- 45,325} 43,780) 108,015 13 
BS. Paitin... 16, 800} 9, 566 ‘ 3 | 

South Atlantic States 

Delaware: Maryland: 

Wilmington._| $8, 800) $50} $22, 667 2 Baltimore. --__| $113, $81, 400) $448, 000 32 

District of Co- Cumberland_- 0 0 0 

lumbia: Hagerstown -- 0 8,675, 12,875 0 
Washington.-_| 305, 600\7, 087, 075|7, 581, 280 46 |} North Carolina: 

Florida: Asheville. _..- 5, 265, 18, 302 0 
Jacksonville..| 16,300) 31,190} 78,985 4 Charlotte__._- 21, 2,250; 63, 846 6 
Miami-_-_...-- 4,950} 14,260) 52,994 6 Durham...-_- 18, 0} 22,895 4 
Orlando--.-_--- 0 1, 200 5, 360 0 Greensboro. _- 3, 125 5, 591 0 
Pensacola-_-_._. 2, 000 835 8, 468 4 High Point--- 750 100 4, 850 l 
St. Petersburg. 0 3, 200; 13,600 0 eigh___._.. 8, 515 9, 515 0 

ampa-_-_.._. 3, 300 1,655; 18, 052 4 Wilmington-. 8,100} 13, 600 0 
West Palm Winston-Sa- 
Beach. ..... 0 560 1, 340 0 ES 0 580} 11,415 

Geo South Carolina: 

Atlanta.....-- 23, 900) 2,813} 46,047 19 Charleston. -. 5, 40 9, 87 

Augusta-.----- 0} 99,530) 100,779 0 Columbia - -.-. 8, 700} 129,330) 142,7 

Columbus... -- 0 0 937 0 Greenville_-_-_- 8, 30} 17,150 
ieianas 1, 500 250) 6, 875 1 Spartanburg.. 0 1, 620 
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IN PRINCIPAL CITIES, DECEMBER, 1932—Continued 


South Atlantic States—Continued 


TABLE O-~ESTIMAT AD COST OF BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE ISSUED 


































































































































































‘am. New New Fami- | New New Fam- 
ies resi- | nonresi- Pom lies resi- | nonresi- dncha. ilies 
T0- City and State | dential | dential ing re- | PFO City and State | dential | dential ing re- | PFO 
ded — build- pairs) vided build- | build- pairs) vided 
or gs ings for ings ings for 
V irginia: West Virginia: 
0 Lynchburg. :- $10, 700 " $18, 368 5 ao ---| %, “ — $4, pao ; 
( Newpor ‘lar “ae , 1 
0 ace ccalpasune 1, 500 1, 315) 5, 317 1 Huntington _- 5, 800 260 7,310 3 
0 Norfolk...-.-- 15, 979 38, 198, 130, 413 3 Parkersburg-- 0 450 1, 625 0 
0 I Vien. - . , ». Hs. . pa : Wheeling--_-_- 2, 000 4, 050 8, 325 1 
0 Portsmouth - - ’ 
0 Richmond... -| 12,500 17, 152 48, ooo 5 | Totel....- 600, 579/7, 553, 563)8, 973, 738 160 
0 Roanoke------ 0 1 0 6, 764) 0 | 
0 
0) 
- South Central Stutes 
> ibe ieee ; = to 
ane _— : i 
4 Alabama: | Tennessee: | 
Bem | 50g iy itty 3] Sets] fase SESH 
2 Mobile. -_---- ‘ ’ , 070) K ohnson City- 
() Montgomery - 0 0 3, 770 0 Knoxville- --_- 0} 11,603; 17,935 0 
: Arkansas: Memphis.-.--- $1, 300 12, 350 54, 470 1 
“ Le Sor 0} 168,875, 175, 628 0 wm... ashville____. 3, 650 800 18, 686 5 
( Kentucky: exas: 
Covington---- 2, 400 200 3, 200 1 Amarillo---__- 0| 10,880) 16,383 0 
t) Lexington -- .- 0 160 13, 084 0 Austin --.---- 33, 887 5,148) 62,079 12 
0 Louisville - --- 4,500} 12,825) 32, 500 1 Beaumont-_-- 584 370; 12,446 1 
() Newport - --_-- 0 5, 250 7, 550 0 Dallas___...-- 17, 575 10, 924 65, 383 12 
= Paducah - --.-- 0 0 0 || El Paso----.-.. 0; 21,429 28, 539 0 
us Louisiana: Fort Worth _- 13,300, 51,850) 74, 750 12 
Baton Rouge- 0 8, 975 11, 228 0 Galveston ---- 16,300) 81,450) 101, 819 10 
_ Monroe - - ---- 0 550 550 0 Houston____-- 51,050' 182,632) 239, 532 16 
New Orleans -_ 14,950; 55,150) 89,327 5 San Angelo-_-_- 0 0 1, 850 0 
Shreveport. . - 1, 350 639 10, 276 3 ee Antonio-_- 13, 300 14,107| 36,363 7 
F293 Be we: ae! ee el 4,060 22, 596 7, 586 
J — » i, 0 250 7, 838 0 Wichita Falls. 0} 2, 285 5, 394 0 
f jE 0 1, 900 2, 865 0 |) Totel..... 185, 006; 705, 088 1, 207, 865 114 
4 Oklahoma 
9 . 0} 4,550) 22,444 0 
' Slee ond 0} 12,940, 27,925) 0 | | 
7 | il | 
; Mountain and Pacific States 
: 
Arizona: | California—Con. | 
) Phoenix - ----- $2, 100 $550! $6, 195 2 Stockton_-___- $1, 000 $95 $5, 233 2 
Tueson_.....- 14, 700 1, 230! 21, 079 3 Vallejo____._- 0 300! 2, 760 0 
California: Colorado: | 
Alhembe “a 10, 500 Me e00 M9, 278 ‘ aan 2, 500 640, 7, O15 1 
ambra _--- ; : , prings...-- > 
Bakersfield --- 1, 500 795 9, 661 1 Denver.-_-_--.- 31,000} 42, 825 99, 380 6 
Reese aes 41, 950) % = = 5 s wa Teron 0 1, 335) 2, 730 0 
eS , 136 0 ontana: | 
Me sama ee 52,450} 25,940) 79, 830 14 rand —- 0 100 ) 4 0 
untington ew Mexico: 
t a a 3 - ne pas ; é +~ : A Albuquerque- 0} 241,275 250, 061 0 
ong Beach - - : : 1 regon: 
Los Angeles__| 378,654) 204,709) 865,476 167 Portland - - --- 17,500! 15,515 72,505 4 
Oakland_.___- 43, 233) 61,489) 136, 834 15 Salem_._...-- 650 11,137, = 18, 108 1 
Pasadena... _- 6,100| 14,895! 41, 157 2 || Utah: 
Riverside__--- 1, 300 4, 680 8, 034 2 Ogden.-__-.---- 0} 229,500; 229, 500 0 
Sacramento - 11,500) 5,642) 28,754, 4 Salt Lake ss al «és a a 
an Bernar- We detind , 500) | , 466) 
no... 0} 1,000 11,005, 0 || Washington: | | 
San Diego-._-_- 35, 269} 458,000) 631, 617 14 Bellingham _- 700! 1, 750) 3, 625 1 
San Francisco} 115, 000/2, 940, 630/3, 161, 558 34 Seattle__.._- 27, 400 35, 415| 84, 340 10 
Sen Jase a 9, 440 22, 300 36, $00 2 Spokane.___-- 500, 1, Sau 13, 970 t 
anta Ana.__. ‘ 1, 1 
Santa Bar 2, 500 3,035) 10, 240 1 Total____. | 855, 7464, 727, 391 6, 377,881} 316 












































WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR 








Hours and Earnings in the Men’s Clothing Industry, 
1930 and 1932 


HIS article presents briefly the results of a study of wages and 

hours of labor of wage earners in the men’s clothing industry in 
the United States, made by the Bureau of Labor Statistics in 1939, 
and also comparative figures for certain specified years from 1911 to 
1932 in which studies have been made by the bureau. Summary 
figures in Table 1 for the last two years studied show that full-time 
hours per week for the wage earners covered in 1932 averaged 44.4, 
or 0.1 of an hour per week more than in 1930; earnings per hour 
averaged 50.6 cents in 1932, or 19.5 cents per hour less than in 1930: 
and full-time earnings per week averaged $22.47 in 1932, or $8.58 less 
than in 1930. The 1932 data will be published later in greater detail 
in bulletin form. 

The 1932 data cover a representative weekly pay-roll period for 
each establishment in one of the months from July to November, 
inclusive, and were obtained by agents of the bureau directly from the 
pay rolls and other records of 243 representative establishments in 
12 large cities and in two groups of small cities, one group in north- 
eastern New Jersey outside Newark, and the other in eastern Pennsy|- 
vania outside Philadelphia. 

Excluding Buffalo and Newark and the two groups of small cities 
in New Jersey and Pennsylvania for which separate data are not 
available, the localities covered in this report represent 66 per cent 
of the wage earners in the men’s clothing industry in the United States 
reported in the 1929 Census of Manufactures, and the 33,051 wage 
earners for whom 1932 data were obtained form 22 per cent of the 
total number in the industry. 

The establishments covered in the study were those engaged in the 
manufacture, by the usual factory method, of men’s outer garments 
coats, pants, vests, and overcoats. They include only establishments 
making what is commonly known as men’s ready-made clothing. 
Special-order and merchant-tailor establishments were not included. 


Trend of Hours and Earnings, 1911 to 1932 


TABLE 1 shows average full-time hours per week, earnings per hour, 
and full-time earnings per week for each year from 1911 to 1914 for 
wage earners in lested. occupations only, and for wage earners in al! 
occupations for 1914, 1919, and for each even year from 1922 to 1932. 
Index numbers of these averages with the 1913 average taken as the 
base, or 100 per cent, are also shown in the table. 

The averages for each of the specified years from 1919 to 1932 for 
wage earners in all occupations found in the industry are comparable, 
one year with another, but are not comparable with the averages for 
wage earners in selected occupations only for the years from 1911 to 
1914, because the latter include only a specified part, while the former 
include all occupations in the industry. 
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Index numbers are given in the table to furnish comparable figures 
for the industry from year to year, from 1911 to 1932. The index of 
average full-time hours per week, of average earnings per hour, or 
of average full-time earnings per week for each of the years from 1911 
to 1914 for selected occupations is the per cent that the average for 
the year is of the average for 1913. The index for 1919 or for any of 
the years from 1922 to 1932 for all occupations in the industry was 
computed by increasing or decreasing the 1914 index for selected 
occupations only by the per cent that the average for the year is more 
or less than the 1914 average for all occupations. 


Taste 1.—AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS, WITH INDEX NUMBERS THEREOF, 
IN THE MEN’S CLOTHING INDUSTRY, 1911 TO 1932 





























Index numbers (1913= 
100) of— 
Aver- 
Aver- 
7 : Aver- age 
ee Num- fal age | full | 4 Aver 
‘ ber of : earn- time Aver- age 
Year estab- | time - age full 
lish- | ¥28@ | hours | ‘288 | earm- | fyi. | 980 | full 
ments earners per per ings time earn- time 
: hour per ings earn- 
week hours : 
week per per ings 
week hour per 
week 
Selected occupations: 
a yeas ti a ay a Re a 80 | 13, 751 54.4 | $0. 229 | $12.30 | 104.6 86. 7 90. 2 
EINE s Og ee ae ay a a 117 | 18, 168 54. 7 . 231 12.49 | 105.2 87.5 91.6 
Ve 133 | 19, 874 52.0 . 264} 13.63] 100.0} 100.0 100. 0 
PPG des. Ku cekéi<eadocddan 153 | 20, 118 51.6 263 | 13.47 99. 2 99. 6 98.8 
All occupations: 
Sn oa hacer tenho ovale 153 | 24, 597 51.3 he 8 ie SS 4 
RT Oe oe eh ee Ee ks 134 | 19, 919 47.9 -446 | 21.68 92.7} 173.5 159. 5 
 . 2, S.C aS Sree, 112 | 25, 013 44.1 .728 | 31.91 85.3 | 283.2 241.4 
| ELGI US) BRESRERS Beene at oh as 152 | 27, 681 44.1 . 760 | 33.52 85.3 | 295.7 253. 6 
Soh. ae Seer FE ae 198 | 33, 659 44.3 . 750 | 33. 23 85.7] 291.8 251.4 
se ko ie 200 | 35, 873 44.0 .731 | 32.16 85.1) 284.4 243. 2 
RAPS OST a ERS SS a ey ee ae 212 | 33, 404 44.3 -701 | 31.05 85.7 | 272.7 234.8 
1932_- Se has. ae Me™ + 243 | 33, 051 44.4 . 506 | 22. 47 85.8 | 196.9 170. 0 

















12 sets of averages are shown for 1914—1 for selected occupations and the other for all occupations in the 
industry. The 1911 to 1914 averages for selected occupations are comparable 1 year with another, as are 
those for all occupations 1 year with another from 1914 to 1932. 


Hours and Earnings, 1930 and 1932, by Occupation and Sex 


TABLE Z shows, for 1930 and 1932, the average number of days on 
which wage earners worked in one week, average full-time and actual 
hours and earnings in one week, average earnings per hour, and the per 
cent of full time worked in one aig the wage earners in each of 
the more important occupations in the industry, and for a group 
designated ‘‘other employees.” This group does not include any 
occupation of enough importance to warrant occupational tabulation. 
_ The days worked in one week by males ranged, by occupation, 
in 1930 from an average of 4.7 for operators on vests, and pants 
pressers to 5.3 for garment examiners (shop and stock-room), and 
“other employees’’; in 1932 they ranged from 4.7 for cloth cutters, 
hand and machine, to 5.3 for garment examiners (shop and stock- 
room), and hand sewers on coats. The days worked by females in 
1930 ranged from 3.8 for pants basters to 5.2 for bushelers and 
tailors, coat pressers, and shapers, while in 1932 the range was from 
4.3 for pants basters to 5.5 for coat pressers and shapers. 

Full-time hours per week of males ranged in 1930 from 44 for cloth 
cutters, hand and machine, and shapers to 44.7 for pants pressers; 
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in 1932 they ranged from 44.1 for hand sewers on coats to 44.6 for 
pants pressers and vest pressers. Those for females ranged in 1939 
from 43.4 for coat fitters and trimmers to 44.8 for bushelers and tailors 
and in 1932 from 44 for vest basters, pants pressers, and vest pressers 
to 44.9 for operators on pants. | 

Hours actually worked in one week by males ranged in 1930 from 
36.2 for pants pressers to 42.2 for garment examiners (shop and stock- 
room), and in 1932 from 34.4 for vest pressers to 42.7 for hand 
sewers on coats. ‘Those worked by females ranged in 1930 from 27.7 
for pants basters to 42.5 for bushelers and tailors, and in 1932 ranced 
from 22.4 for pants basters to 44.9 for shapers. 

The per cent of full time worked by males ranged in 1930 from 81 
for pants pressers to 95 for garment examiners (shop and stock-room), 
and in 1932 from 77.1 per cent for vest pressers to 96.8 per cent for 
hand sewers on coats; and that of females ranged in 1930 from 62.8 
per cent for pants basters to 94.9 per cent for bushelers and tailors, 
and in 1932 from 50.3 per cent for pants basters to 101.1 per cent for 
shapers. 

Average earnings per hour of males ranged in 1930 from 71.5 cents 
for ‘‘other employees” and 79.5 cents for garment examiners (shop 
and stock-room) to $1.139 for cloth cutters, hand and machine, and 
in 1932 from 51.3 cents for “other employees” and 55.4 cents for 
pants pressers to 92 cents for cloth cutters, hand and machine. 
Those of females ranged in 1930 from 39.7 cents for garment examiners 
(shop and stock-room) to 62.1 cents for vest basters, and in 1932 
ranged from 30 cents for “‘other employees” and hand sewers on 
pants to 45.4 cents for bushelers and tailors. Average earnings per 
hour of males and of females were less in 1932 for all occupations and 
for the group of “other employees” than in 1930. 

Average full-time earnings per week of males in 1930 ranged from 
$31.82 for “‘other employees” and $35.30 for garment examiners 
(shop and stock-room) to $50.12 for cloth cutters, hand and machine, 
and in 1932 ranged from $22.83 for “other employees” and $24.71 for 
pants pressers to $40.66 for cloth cutters, hand and machine. Those 
of females ranged in 1930 from $17.47 for garment examiners (shop 
and stock-room) to $27.26 for vest basters, and in 1932 from $13.32 
for hand sewers on pants to $20.11 for bushelers and tailors. 

Average actual earnings in one week of males ranged in 1930 from 
$29.17 for pants pressers to $43.88 for cloth cutters, hand and machine, 
and in 1932 from $19.30 for pants pressers to $33.45 for cloth cutters, 
hand and machine. Those of females ranged in 1930 from $13.87 for 
coat fitters and trimmers to $23.73 for bushelers and tailors, and in 
1932 from $7.20 for pants basters to $16.94 for bushelers and tailors 
and pants pressers. 
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> 2.—AVERAGE DAYS 
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HOURS, AND EARNINGS, AND PER CENT OF FULL TIME 
, IN THE MEN’S CLOTHING INDUSTRY, 1930 AND 1932, BY 
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} | Aver- a ac- 
tually | | Aver- 
e : . ver. ; 
—— days on |“ er-) worked in | Aver- age | AVF 
a yay i ge lweek | 4 age 
ber of | ber of | WHich | gui. age full- | actual 
. Y wage : earn- time 
Occupation Sex| Year| estab-| wage | ~ | time i _ | earn- 
- | lish- | earn- | ©8F2° hours — |} | 
Bann Dl Magra es ers | per |4V¥er- | Per | per __ ings a 
worked dom age | cent hour per | k 
in 1 num- |of full | week | Wee 
| week ber | time | | 
ne | + — | 
ee: © M| 1930} 92! 1,499) 51 | 44.3 | 39.8 89.8 |$0. 834 1936.95 | $33. 20 
M | 19382; 120 1, 734 5.0 | 44.2 | 39.1 88. 5 | - 561 | 24. 80 21: 95 
F{ 1930) = 101 1, 253 5.1) 44.5 38.7 | 87.0) .522 | 23.23) 20.21 
F | 1932 114 1, 401 5.1 | 44.5 37.7 | 847) .357 | 15.89 13. 48 
asters, pants_.......------ > 1930 14 | 59 3.8 44.1 HH ts ie 4 - 02 | 16.34 
1932 10 45 43 445, , . 4.33 7.20 
ee wee... F 1930| 41 147| 46(/ 43.9/ 34.8)/ 79.3) .621 | 27.26| 21.61 
F 1932) 54| 136 4.6 | 44.0 | 33.3 | 75.7 | 425 | 1870) 14.15 
Total, basters........| F | 1930] 126| 1,459! 5.0/ 444/378 85.1) .534| 23.71 | 20.19 
| 1932 142 | 1, 582 | 5.0 44.5 | 36.9 | 82.9 | . 362 | 16.11 13. 35 
a Mine | io| s0| olaea|aze|ses| cer | orm | anon 
I bb e S. 5 . ° 3 
F | 1930 34 | 81 | 5.2 | 44.8 | 42.5 | 94.9 | . 558 | 25. 00 23. 73 
P F | 1932 ZB | 60 | 5.0 | 44.3 | 37.3 | 84.2) .454 | 20.11 16. 94 
Cutters, cloth, hand an 
machine..........-.--...-..M | 1930; 87| 1,6%| 6811] 440] 38.5 | 87.5 | 1.139| 50.12| 43.88 
—— M 1932 | 96 1, 396 4.7 | 442) 36.3 | 82.1 .920 40.66 33.45 
Cutters, lining and trim- 
ming !__--- re Se ee | 80 423 5.1 | 44.2 | 38.7 87.6 .779 3443) 30.19 
pry — ~_ M | 1930 96 | 329 5.3 | 44.4 | 42.2 | 95.0 | 795 | 35.30 | 33. 
eee M|1932| 115) 338| 53/445 | 420/944! .646 | 28.75 O77 
Fj 1930| 54 228! 51) 44.0) 397/902) .397| 17.47| 15.78 
F | 1932 50 152 §.2| 44.5 | 40.1 | 90.1 . 333 | 14. 82 13. 37 
Fitters or trimmers (coat)---| f | ig32 | 103 | 210| &0|4&2| 30.5 |804| [8083571 | 31:95 
} ; - : . ; > . 95 
F\ 1930} 14; 62| 47| 43.4) 34.1| 786) .407| 17.66] 13.87 
F | 1932 12 26 | 5.1 | 44.2) 35.9) 81.2] .365 | 16.13 13. 12 
ee M|i932| 4| 385| &3|441/427|908| .601 | 2008| 2520 
7 " , 7 . 4 . 22 
F | 1930 119 | 3,902 5.0 | 44.2 | 37.6 | 85.1 . 496 | 21.92 18. 63 
F | 1932 138 | 4,025 4.9 | 44.4) 37.1 | 83.6) .345 | 15.32 12. 80 
Hand sewers, pants.-.------) | io | | 615| 46|444|310|008| .300| 1392] ‘o29 
« . . o . - q 9. 29 
Hand sewers, vest_...--.---. | F | 1930 72 934 4.8 | 44.2) 35.8 | 810] .494! 21.83] 17.67 
} F | 1932 67 887 4.8 | 44.5 | 35.2) 79.1 . 337 | 15.00 11. 85 
Total, hand sewers....-| F | 1930 185 | 5,612 4.9 | 44.2] 36.7 | 8.0) .490 | 21. 66 17. 97 
| F | 1932 190 | 5,427 4.9 | 44.4) 36.2) 81.5 . 840 | 15.10 12. 32 
| ; tend 
Spaniel) a) eames alee] a ee] ee 
i: 2 ; \ . ° é . 37 .73 
F | 1930 95 | 2,911 4.9 | 43.8 | 35.2 | 80.4!) .570| 24.97! 20.06 
F | 1932 120 = 3, 086 5.0 | 44.5 | 37.3 | 83.8 | .407 | 18.11 15. 18 
Wiis ie amaoaumcmamaalae: M|i932| f7 Laas} s0| 4£2|302| 807 | .504| 20.25 | 2528 
77 i L ‘ ‘ 4 ‘ ‘ . 28 
F | 1930 8i 2, 372 4.7 | 44.7 | 34.3 | 76.7 | .529 | 23.65 18. 16 
F | 1932 7 | 2,484 4.7 | 44.9 | 32.6 | 72.6 | .396| 17.78 | 12.88 
Operators, vest. _.......-..-- | M | 1930 56 550 4.7 | 44.1 | 36.5) 82.8) .965 | 42.56 | 35.21 
M | 1932 59 506 5.0 | 44.4 | 37.3 | 84.0] .691 | 30.68 | 25.78 
F | 1930 62 1, 134 4.7 | 43.8 | 33.9 | 77.4] .585 | 25.62) 19.81 
F | 1932 58 | 1,050 4.9 | 44.6 | 33.7 | 75.6 | .396 | 17.66) 13.35 
Total, operators - ----- - 1930 193 & ” 4. : * : 39. : 3 : . = = = = 55 
1932 214 777 5. ‘ 39. 9. ° . . 27 
F | 1930 165 | 6,417 4.8 | 44.1 | 34.6 | 78.5] .558 | 24.61 19. 31 
F | 1932 190 | 6,620 4.9 |} 44.7 | 35.0) 78.3] .401 | 17.92) 14.03 





























1 Included with “other employees’’ in 1930. 
154729°—33——_8 
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TABLE 2.—AVERAGE DAYS, HOURS, AND EARNINGS, AND PER CENT OF FULL Ti up 
WORKED IN ONE WEEK, IN THE MEN’S CLOTHING INDUSTRY, 1930 AND 19: , 







































































32, BY 
OCCUPATION AND SEX—Continued ’ 
Aver- H eeait ac- 
e tually Aver-| 
x aoreen Aver-| worked in Aver- ste \Ver- 
Num-| Num- which | 28° 1 week age | full- ‘ge 
ber of | ber of | full- earn- | ti actual 
Occupation Sex| Year| estab-| wage ‘anne — 45°C ings | es oo earn- 
lish- earn- ers hours Aver-| Per “ in - Ings 
ments| ers |. per tiv BST int 
worked week age | cent! hour | per |. 
in 1 num-/jof full week | week 
week ber | time 
oo | ... . 
Pressers, coat... .-_..--- M | 1930 121 | 3,452 5.0 | 44.2 | 39.1 | 88.5 |$0. 867 /$38. 32 | $33. 93 
M | 1932| 140] 3,868| 4.9] 44.3] 37.8| 85.3| .608 | 26.93 | 22 97 
F | 1930 8 176 5.2 | 44.1 | 40.4 | 91.6 . 486 | 21.43 64 
F | 1932 7 160 5.5 | 44.1 | 43.3 | 98.2 . 325 | 14. 33 4 (8 
Pressers, pants- . __.1M | 1930 89 784 | 4.7) 44.7) 36.2] 81.0] .805/ 35.98 | 20.17 
M } 1932 92 852 4.8 | 44.6 | 34.9 | 78.3 . 554 | 24.71 1, 30 
F | 1930 7 49 4.9 | 44.0) 35.9 | 81.6 . 534 | 23. 50 117 
F | 1932 7 59 | 5.2 | 44.0] 38.8 | 88.2 . 436 | 19.18 6. 94 
ll a | M | 1930 71 402 | 4.8 | 44.1] 36.5 | 82.8] .889 | 39.20 2. 46 
| M | 1932 7 423 | 4.8 | 44.6 | 34.4] 77.1 . 585 | 26.09 0.13 
F | 1930 18 90 4.9 | 44.0) 35.6 | 80.9 . 522 | 22.97 8. 61 
F | 1932 11 82 5.2 | 44.0 7.1 | 84.3 390 | 17. 16 4.4 
Total, pressers____....| M | 1930 203 | 4,638 | 5.0 | 44.3 | 38.4 | 86.7 859 | 38. 05 00 
M | 1932 222 5, 143 | 4.9 | 44.4] 37.0} 83.3 598 | 26. 55 22. 13 
| F | 1930 22 315 | 5.1 | 44.0 | 38.4) 87.3 503 | 22.13 ), 28 
F | 1932 14 301 5.4 | 44.0 | 40.71 92.5! .362 1) 15.93 1.7 
Ea / fF 90 246 5.0 | 44.0 | 38.4] 87.3 | 1.012 | 44.53 8. 88 
M | 1932 109 286 5.1 | 44.2) 39.1] 88.5 684 | 30.23 | 26.70 
F | 1930 7 28 5.2 |.44.6 | 37.4 | 83.9 - 455 | 20. 29 17. 03 
F | 1932 S 39 5.5 | 44.4] 44.9 1101. 1 . 314 | 13. 94 14. 10 
Other employees_____...----| M | 1930 162 | 2,380 5.3 | 44.5} 41.1] 92.4] .715] 31.82) 29 
M | 1932 168 1, 472 5.2 | 44.5 | 39.9 | 89.7 - 513 | 22. 83 0. 50 
F | 1930 169 | 2,631 4.9 | 44.4) 37.3 | 84.0| .408] 18.12 18 
F | 1932 181 2, 333 4.9 | 44.6 | 37.0 | 83.0 . 300 | 13. 38 2 
All oceupations_._....| M | 1930 212 | 16, 571 5.0 | 44.3 | 39.4 | 88.9) .885 | 39. 21 34. 84 
M |} 1932 242 | 16,511 5.0 | 44.3 | 38.6 | 87.1 .641 | 28.40 | 24.75 
F | 1930 211 | 16,833 | 4.9 | 44.2! 36.2 | 81.9 . 504 | 22. 28 | 8. 24 
F | 1932 233 | 16, 540 4.9 | 44.5 } 36.0 | 80.9 . 361 | 16. 06 13. 01 
All occupations, males 
and females ___.____- ...| 1930 212 | 33, 404 5.0 | 44.3 | 37.8 | 85.3 - 701 | 31.05 | 26. 48 
| 1932 243 , 33,051 5.0 44.41 37.3 | 84.0 - 06 | 22. 47 18. 87 











Hours and Earnings, 1930 and 1932, by Sex, and City or District 


TABLE 3 shows, for the males and females separately and for both 
sexes combined in each city or district in 1930 and 1932, average 
days worked, hours, and earnings, and the per cent of full time worked. 

Average days worked in one week by males ranged, by cities or 
districts, from a low of 4.4 to a high of 5.7 in 1930 and from 3.7 to 
5.5 in 1932; for all cities and districts combined they averaged 5 in 
1930 and 1932. The days worked by females ranged from 4 to 5.6 
in 1930 and from 3.8 to 5.6 in 1932, and for all cities and districts 
combined averaged 4.9 in 1930 and 1932. For both sexes combined 
the average number of days worked ranged from 4.2 to 5.6 in 1930 and 
from 3.8 to 5.6 in 1932. 

The average hours actually worked in one week by males ranged 
from 25.5 to 50.6 in 1930 and from 24.4 to 43.9 in 1932, and for all 
cities and districts combined averaged 39.4 in 1930 and 38.6 in 1932. 
Those worked by females ranged from 21.3 to 46.8 in 1930 and from 
25.1 to 46.1 in 1932, and for all cities and districts combined aver- 
aged 36.2 in 1930 and 36 in 1932. The average hours for males and 
females combined ranged from 22.8 to 48 in 1930 and from 24.8 ‘o 
43.3 in 1932. 

The proportion of full time worked in one week by males ranged 
from 60.6 to 101.8 per cent in 1930 and from 55.5 to 98.7 per cent 
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in 1932, and for all cities and districts combined was 88.9 and 87.1 
per cent, respectively, in the two years; in the case of females, the 
proportion ranged from 53.9 to 98.6 per cent in 1930 and from 

to 97.7 per cent in 1932, and for all cities and districts combined 
was 81.9 per cent in 1930 and 80.9 per cent in 1932. For both sexes 
combined the per cent of full time ranged from 56.4 to 100.7 in 1930 
and from 56.4 to 97.7 in 1932. 

Average earnings per hour for males ranged from 43.2 cents to 
¢1.029 in 1930 and from 29.3 to 75.8 cents in 1932, and for all cities 
and districts combined averaged 88.5 cents in 1930 and 64.1 cents in 
1932. Averages for females ranged in 1930 from 27.5 to 73.6 cents 
and from 16.5 to 53.1 cents in 1932, and for all cities and districts 
combined averaged 50.4 cents in 1930 and 36.1 cents in 1932. Aver- 
age earnings per hour for males and for females in each city or district 
were less in 1932 than in 1930. The loss to both sexes combined 
ranged from a low of 7.3 cents to a high of 29.8 cents per hour, while 
the loss for all cities and districts combined averaged 19.5 cents per 
hour. 

Actual earnings for males in one week ranged from $21.83 to $41.88 
in 1930 and from $12.03 to $29.17 in 1932, and for all cities and 
districts combined averaged $34.84 in 1930 and $24.75 in 1932. 
Those for females ranged from $12.54 to $24.79 in 1930 and from 
$6.20 to $16.60 in 1932, and for all cities and districts combined 
averaged $18.24 in 1930 and $13.01 in 1932. 


TABLE 3.—AVERAGE DAYS, HOURS, AND EARNINGS IN THE MEN’S CLOTHING INDUS 
TRY, 1930 AND 1932, BY SEX AND CITY OR DISTRICT 














| 
Aver- Hours actu- 
age /|Aver-! ally worked Aves oe Aver- 
Num-| num- |dayson) age | in 1 week . fal age 
ber Of | jor of | Which | full- pt time | 2¢tual 
Sex and city or district Year | estab- wage | wage time in 3 | earn- | &2f2- 
lish- |, i | earners |hours|Aver-| Per -- a ings 
ments | ©°™°TS |\worked| per | age | cent A se ngs | inl 
in1 |week|num-|offull] "°'%F | P&T | week 
week ber | time = 
as oe PAW cil 
Males 
Delia. code ~..- mY 1930 6 727 4.9 | 44.3 | 38.4 | 86.7 |$0. 681 |$30.17 | $26.12 
1932 10 455 5.2 | 44.0 | 37.7 | 85.7 - 461 | 20. 28 17. 38 
DOR od... .. . 1930 li 585 5.3 | 44.0] 39.5] 89.8] .868 | 38.19] 34.29 
1932 12 817 5.4 | 44.0 | 39.4] 89.5] .616 | 27.10) 24.31 
ee ae sdb 1688 7 170 5.5 | 44.0] 40.8 | 92.7] .801 | 35.24] 32.72 
1932 Ss 160 5.4 | 44.3 | 40.2 | 90.7 . 507 | 22. 46 20. 36 
2 a as _| 1930 6 3, 153 5.0 | 44.0 | 37.1 | 84.3 | 1.029 | 45.28 | 38.16 
1932 6 2, 572 4.9 | 44.0] 32.8 | 74.5 . 758 | 33.35 24. 82 
dd Ee ae 5 647 4.4 | 42.1 | 25.5 | 60.6 - 910 | 38. 31 23. 19 
1932 6 539 4.7 | 44.1 | 33.7 | 76.4 . 641 | 28. 27 21. 61 
Ce ek 1930 § 376 4.6 | 44.0] 35.0] 79.5 . 734 | 32.30 | 25. 66 
1932 4 479 5.0 | 44.2 | 36.1 | 81.7 . 516 | 22. 81 18. 63 
Milwauwltes.... 2... 2.5. 1088 9 203 5.3 | 45.1 | 40.6 | 90.0] .761 | 34.32] 30.93 
1932 s 127 5.0 | 45.0 | 35.7 | 79.3 . 515 | 23.18 18. 37 
SU ee Be 1930 11 373 5.6 | 44.0) 44.8 |101.8] .934] 41.10} 41.88 
1932 18 414 5.4 | 44.2] 41.4] 93.7] .579 | 25.59] 23.96 
Northeastern New Jersey !..__._| 1930 15 606 5.3 | 46.4 | 45.5 | 98.1 . 661 | 30.67 | 30.07 
* 1932 12 664 5.3 | 44.5 | 43.9 | 98.7 . 540 | 24.08 23. 72 
Now Met. Wel. ook cs ck 1930 102 6, 365 4.9 | 44.3 | 41.6 | 93.9 . 926 | 41.02 | 38.55 
1932 118 6, 570 5.1 | 44.2 | 43.5 | 98.4 - 670 | 29. 61 29. 17 
DU So... ede abce 1930 13 | 1,447 5.5 | 44.2 | 41.7] 94.3] .792 | 35.01 | 33.04 
1932 14] 1,429 5.5 | 44.1 | 40.4] 91.6] .602 | 26.55 | 24.34 
Eastern Pennsylvania ?_________| 1930 9 264 5.7 | 51.8 | 50.6 | 97.7] .432 | 22.38] 21.83 
1932 12 363 4:9 | 52.0] 41.0] 78.8] .293 | 15.24] 12.03 
Rochester_________ “Eee a 1930 5 1, 278 4.9 | 44.0 | 33.3 | 75.7] .915 | 40.26] 30.46 
1932 7 1, 647 3.7 | 44.0} 24.4] 55.5 . 713 | 31. 37 17. 38 
St. Ea se 1930 8 377 5.0 | 44.3 | 38.3 | 86.5] .676 | 29.95 | 25.88 
1932 7 275 5.5 | 44.3 | 42.71 96.4] .486 | 21.53 | 20.75 
SET RE I 2 1930 212 | 16, 571 5.0 | 44.3 | 39.4] 88.9] .885 | 39.21] 34.84 
1932 242 | 16, 511 5.0 | 44.3 | 38.6 | 87.1 | .641 | 28.40] 24.75 






































Excluding Newark. ? Excluding Philadelphia. 
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TABLE 3.—AVERAGE DAYS, HOURS, AND EARNINGS IN THE MEN’S CLOTHING INDvs. 
TRY, 1930 AND 1932, BY SEX AND CITY OR DISTRICT—Continued 
















































































Aver- Hours actu- ee 
age | Aver-|ally worked] , ,, ore | A ver. 
Num-| yy dayson| age | in 1 week |* at age 
NUM | whi age | full- . 
ber of | her of which | full- |__| oe. | time | actual 
Sex and city or district Year | estab- ~ , | wage | time ings |e me | earn: 
lish- | "8", | earners |hours| Aver-| Per ee | ines | ings 
ments | ©@? worked! per | age | cent Peal ngs in | 
inl |week | num-joffull om k | week 
week ber | time week | 
| heh bang he | 
Females 
Re eee es 5 1, 751 5.3 | 44.3 | 39.7 | 89.6 |$0. 362 |$16.04 | $14. 38 
1932 sS 1, 467 5.6 | 44.3 | 41.6 | 93.9 . 248 | 10.99 10, 32 
Boston__- bedi. Sécdewed eee 11 503 5.1 | 44.0 | 37.7 | 85.7 .486 | 21.38] 18.33 
1932 12 721 5.3 | 44.1 | 38.4 | 87.1 320 | 14.11 | 12.28 
Buffalo_ - Mr cok PES. Tp _| 1930 7 406 5.5 | 44.0 | 40.0 | 90.9 - 531 | 23.36 | 21.26 
1932 S 343 5.2 | 44.1 | 37.4 | 84.8 . 314 | 13.85 11.75 
EN a 1930 6 2, 750 4.7 | 44.0 | 33.7 | 76.6 . 736 | 32.38 | 24.79 
1932 6 2, 515 4.8 | 44.0 | 31.2 | 70.9 531 | 23.36!) 16.60 
SS ST Re 1930 5 1, 230 4.0 | 39.5 | 21.3 | 53.9] .588 | 23.23) 12.54 
1932 7 1, 024 4.5 | 44.0 | 30.7 | 69.8 - 397 | 17.47 | 12.19 
Charen. ob. cs Lee 5 1, 249 4.2 | 44.0 | 32.0} 72.7] .523 | 23.01) 16.71 
1932 4 1, 540 5.0 | 44.0 | 36.1 | 82.0] .377 | 16.59, 13.64 
Milwaukee gee 1930 4 447 5.0 | 45.2 | 37.6 | 83.2 | .532 | 24.05 | 19.99 
1932 8 294 4.7 | 46.0 | 34.1 | 74.1 . 357 | 16.42 | 12.20 
Newark____- OR nae Tecate 1930 1] 215 5.6 | 44.0 | 43.4 | 98.6 - 521 | 22.92 | 22.61 
1932 18 263 5.3 | 44.2 | 41.1 | 93.0 - 343 | 15. 16 14. 10 
Northeastern New Jersey !_-__- 1930 15 785 5.3 | 47.0 | 44.5 | 94.7 | .345 | 16.22] 15.36 
1932 12 825 5.2 | 44.6 | 41.4 | 92.8 - 302 | 13.47 12. 49 
New York, N. Y ccchae alle 102 2, 631 4.9 | 44.6} 41.0] 91.9 - 485 | 21.63 19, 86 
1932 11! 2, 548 5.1 | 44.6 | 42.6 | 95.5 . 356 | 15. 88 15. 18 
2 EEE Ee Oe Be ee 1930 13} 1,224 5.4 | 44.1 | 40.1 | 90.9] .434] 19.14] 17.44 
1932 14 1, 134 5.4 | 44.0 | 39.2 | 89.3 . 346 | 15. 22 13. 60 
Eastern Pennsylvania ?_._____-- 1930 9 579 5.4 | 50.7 | 46.8 | 92.3 | .275 | 13.94 12. &8 
1932 12 730 4.7 | 51.6 | 37.6 | 72.9 . 165 8. 51 fi. 20 
ay ee 1930 5 2, 105 4.8 | 44.0] 31.3} 71.1 . 580 | 25. 52 18. 13 
1932 6 2, 340 3.8 | 44.0 | 25.1 | 57.0 . 431 | 18. 96 10. 81 
De. GE. j Skea ele 1930 S 958 4.8 | 44.3 | 36.2] 81.7 .419 | 18. 56 15.17 
1932 7 78 5.6 | 44.1 | 43.1] 97.7} .303 | 13.36 | 13.05 
TN. cs cvkvdencenokeoel ae 211 | 16, 833 4.9 | 44.2 | 36.2 | 81.9 - 504 | 22. 28 18. 24 
1932 233 | 16, 540 4.9 | 44.5 | 36.0 | 80.9 . 361 | 16. 06 13. 01 
Males and females 
Baltimore. ee sé sn idee 1930 6 2, 478 5.2 | 44.3 | 39.3 | 88.7 . 454 | 20.11 17. 82 
1932 10 1, 922 5.5 | 44.2 | 40.7 | 92.1 . 295 | 13. 04 11.99 
Boston_._- SRR pee eee LAS. 1930 11 1, ORS 5.2 | 44.0 | 38.7 | 88.0 . 695 | 30.58 | 26.91 
1932 12 1, 538 5.4 | 44.1 | 38.9 | 88.2 480 | 21.17 18. 67 
| a A ee Oa otistns 1930 7 576 5.5 | 44.0 | 40.3 | 91.6 612 | 26.93 | 24. f4 
s 1932 Ss 503 5.2 | 44.1 | 38.3 | 86.8 . 378 | 16. 67 14.49 
NN ee nak bon 1930 6 | 5,903 4.9 | 44.0 | 35.5 | 80.7] .900 | 39.60 | 31.93 
1932 6 | 5, 087 4.9 | 44.0 | 32.0 | 72.7 | .649 | 28.56 | 20.76 
CIS oi oe a. 1930 5 1, 877 4.2 | 40.4 | 22.8 | 56.4 . 712 | 28. 76 16. 21 
1932 7 1, 563 4.6 | 44.0 | 31.8 | 72.3 . 486 | 21. 38 15. 44 
Cy) 3 o cmaiescdass 1930 5 1, 625 4.3 | 44.0 | 32.7 | 74.3 | .575 | 25.30|{ 18.79 
1932 4 2, 019 5.0 | 44.1 | 36.1 | 81.9 - 410 | 18.08 14, 82 
Milwaukee ic sfeaben ts cap ell 1930 9 650 5.1 | 45.2 | 38.6 |] 85.4 | .607 | 27.44] 23.4! 
1932 S 421 4.8 | 45.7 | 34.6] 75.7 - 406 | 18. 55 14. 06 
Newark __-_--- Ee SO ae 1930 ll 588 5.6 | 44.0 | 44.3 1100.7 . 786 | 34.58 | 34.85 
1932 18 677 5.4 | 44.2 | 41.3 | 93.4 488 | 21.57 | 20.13 
Northeastern New Jersey !__--- 1930 15 1, 391 5.3 | 46.8 | 44.9] 95.9] .484 | 22.65 | 21.°7 
1932 12 1, 489 5.2 | 44.6 | 42.5 | 95.3 411 | 18.33 17. 50 
Now VGN; 7 ..---.u 1930 102 | 8, 996 4.9 | 44.4 | 41.4 | 93.2 799 | 35.48 | 33.08 
1932 118} 9,118 5.1 | 44.3 | 43.3 | 97.7 §83 | 25.83 | 25. 26 
PRiaGee.« - on 2 SS 1930 13 2, 671 5.4 | 44.1 | 41.0 | 93.0 632 | 27.87 | 25.89 
1932 14} 2,563 5.5 | 44.0 | 39.9 | 90.7 490 | 21.56} 19.58 
Eastern Pennsylvania ?--__- ..--| 1930 9 843 5.4 | 51.0 | 48.0 | 94.1 327 | 16.68 | 15.68 
1932 12} 1,093 4.8 | 51.7 | 38.8 | 75.0 210 | 10.86 8. 14 
PeONONG od gna aos 4s 5 adn 1930 5 | 3,383 4.8 | 44.0 | 32.0] 72.7 711 | 31.28 | 22.79 
| 1932 7 | 3,987 3.8 | 44.0 | 24.8 | 56.4] .546 | 24.02} 13.53 
RS TNR ok, Since end oss 0h des ' 1930 8 | 1,335 4.9 | 44.3 | 36.8 | 83.1 | .495 | 21.93] 18.19 
| 1932 7} 1,071 5.6 | 44.1 | 43.0 | 97.5] .349 | 15.39] 15.03 
‘FORe~ . -aunen siedho bin ie .-- 1930 212 | 33, 404 5.0 | 44.3 | 37.8 | 85.3] .701 | 31.05 | 26.48 
| 1932 243 | 33, 051 5.0 | 44.4 | 37.3 | 84.0] .506 | 22.47) 18.3: 








1 Excluding Newark. 2 Excluding Philadelphia. 
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Hours and Earnings, 1932, by Occupation and City or District 


TABLE 4 presents average days, hours, and earnings, and the per 
cent of full time actually worked in one week for the wage earners in 
nine representative occupations in each city or district where found 
in 1932. 

The average number of days on which male coat basters, the first 
occupation in the table, worked in one week ranged in the different 
cities or districts from a low of 4.1 to a high of 5.6, and for all cities 
and districts combined averaged 5. Average full-time hours per 
week in this occupation ranged from 44 to 53, and for all cities and 
districts averaged 44.2. Average hours actually worked in one week 
ranged from 20.1 to 45, and for all cities and districts averaged 39.1. 
The per cent of full time worked in one week ranged from 45.7 to 
102.3, and for all cities and districts averaged 88.5 per cent. Average 
earnings per hour ranged from 24.7 to 68.1 cents, and for all cities 
and districts averaged 56.1 cents. Average full-time earnings per 
week ranged from $13.09 to $29.96, and for all cities and districts 
averaged $24.80. Average actual earnings in one week ranged from 


$10.83 to $24.75, and for all cities and districts combined averaged 
$21.95. 


Taste 4.—-AVERAGE DAYS, HOURS, AND EARNINGS IN NINE SPECIFIED OCCUPA- 
TIONS IN THE MEN’S CLOTHING INDUSTRY, 1932, BY SEX AND CITY OR DISTRICT 





























. 323 | 14.24] 14.35 
. 357 | 15.89] 13. 48 





: Hours 
Aver- actually pe 
days |Aver-| workedin | ,....| “sue. | Aver 
Num-| Num- “4 age Lweek |" ce full. | 2ge 
Occupation, sex, and city or a el ber Of] which a earn- | time — 
district eStad-| Waee | wage ° ings | earn- | © 
lish- | earn- earners hours Aswere Per per ings ings 
ments| ers worked per age cent hour | per inl 
int | ¥eeK | pum- A. 5 week | Week 
week ber time 
Basters, coat, male: 
I 52. Lon cbaanbncon’s 4 16 5.4 44.0} 40.5 | 92.0 |$0. 442 |$19. 45 | $17. 87 
| a SE ay ae ae Be q 82 5.2 44.0] 38.5] 87.5 . 537 | 23. 63 20. 66 
RE SE eS RD 3 a 5.5} 44.0) 45.0) 102.3] .531 | 23.36] 23.87 
aie nunc chdeuaninbhues 4 225 5.1 44.0] 34.8] 79.1 . 677 | 29.79 | 23.53 
De os 4 12 4.8 44.0} 33.6 76. 4 . 607 | 26. 71 20. 39 
ow. oak dunwexcwuaaed 3 67 5.0 44.0 35. 8 81.4 . 427 | 18.79 15. 28 
ED Sons dat bnuucedeees 3 9 4.1 45.0} 26.9) 598] .482) 19.44 11. 62 
PR IE a a aS s 43 5.6} 44.0] 42.4] 96.4] .495 ] 21.78] 20.98 
Northeastern New Jersey !_____- 5 52 4.9} 44.2] 41.3] 93.4] .600] 26.52] 24.75 
New York, N. Y_-. yi 5 60 834 5.2 44.4 44.3 99.8 . 544 | 24.15 24. 12 
Philadelphia - - Pt ne eS 9 207 5.5 44.0 39. 1 88. 9 . 560 | 24. 64 21. 87 
Eastern Pennsylvania 2_______. 3 8 5.3] 53.0] 43.9] 82.©] .247 1 13.09 10. 83 
Rochester _ _ __. dookte 3 171 3.6} 44.0] 20.1 45. 7 . 681 | 29. 96 13. 68 
eS 2c a eek 2 4 4.5 44.8} 39.0) 87.1 . 369 | 16. 53 14. 38 
EE LE, ah ong ath cratesen Sed iberw 120 | 1, 734 5.0 44.2 39. 1 88. 5 561 | 24.80) 21.95 
Basters, coat, female: 
EE MR Se a SE 5 136 5.8] 44.0] 43.4! 98.6] .230] 10.12 9. 98 
O20... 23), cwtuundub tiene 8 37 5.3 44.0 38.4] 87.3 . 344 | 15.14 13. 20 
a 4 33 5.1 44.0 7.7) 85.7] .345 | 15.18 12. 98 
EE eae 4 154 56.2] 44.0] 33.1 75.2} .520 | 22.88 17. 24 
SR a a Se 4 68 5.0} 44.0] 37.5) 85.2] .346] 15.22 12. 99 
SS i... 5s Sosa ce dda 3 104 5.0} 44.0] 38.2] 86.8] .381 | 16.76 14. 57 
eee 5 26 4.8) 45.8] 33.91 74.0] .360] 16.49] 12.17 
ER eS eet 10 53 5.7 44.0; 44.2] 100.5] .351 | 15.44 15. 52 
Northeastern New Jersey !_____. 6 68 5.2) 44.4] 41.0} 92.3] .334] 14.83] 13.71 
. S| eae 43 172 5.1 44.5) 438.2] 97.1 . 405 | 18.02 17. 52 
SRST 9 148 5.4) 44.0] 37.4] 85.0] .350] 15.40] 13.10 
Eastern Pennsylvania ?_....____- + 71 5.4] 52.6] 47.0] 89.4] .147] 7.738 6.91 
ll SI aS 5 4 278 4.1 44.0] 28.6 0} .413 | 18.17 11,79 
Linn ne Jockbuuisiinbbuws 5 53 56.6} 44.1 44.5 9 
44. 7 7 
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1 Excluding Newark. 2 Excluding Philadelphia. 
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TABLE 4.—AVERAGE DAYS, HOURS, AND EARNINGS IN NINE SPECIFIED oOccT PA. 
TIONS IN THE MEN’S CLOTHING INDUSTRY, 1932, BY SEX AND CITY OR DISTRIC7_— 














































































































Continued 
Hours 
ae a actually a 
i s |Aver-| workedin | Aver-| ° oe) A ver. 
Num-| Num- 4 1 week age full. ties 
Occupation, sex, and city or pnd oy po which = yng time — ~ 
district : wage : Per earn- | “ 
lish- | earn- m am hours | A ver- cont per rm ings 
ments} ers |©@Fners| ner | age hour BS | in} 
worked | voek | num-| .°f per |) 
in 1 ber | full week | “°ek 
week time 
Cutters, cloth, male: 
SES Fee 5 59 3.9 44.0} 26.3 59. 8 |$0. 792 $34.85 | $20. a1 
| nye « 9 71 5.3} 44.0] 40.9) 93.0] .9382] 41.01 | 3s. J9 
ail Ia Me BED 5 27 5.3 | 44.0] 38.8] 88.2] .713] 31.37! 27 99 
MC at Vee 4 273 4.4 44.0} 33.3 75. 7 . 918 | 40.39 | 30.55 
ee ia Edn ced wintethigniato 4 109 4.8} 44.0] 35.3] 80.2] .901 | 39.64| 31.79 
| Wh = Sal ye Ae ee ae 4 66 4.7 44.5 34. 7 78.0 . 756 | 33. 64 26, 22 
iS a 7 18 5.4 45. 1 41.6 92. 2 625 | 28.19 | 26.0) 
RS A ae a ales 2 4 5.3 44.0}| 44.0} 100.0] 1.108 | 48.75 48.75 
Northeastern New sana 3 20 5.5 | 44.8) 48.81] 108.9] .863 | 38.66! 42. 0% 
 " -  * an 32 342 5.5 44.1 42.2 95.7 | 1.091 | 48. 11 46. 02 
Philadel i ee 5 108 5.7) 44.0] 43.1] 98.0] .841 | 37.00) 36.25 
Eastern Pennsylvania ?2_- 5 21 5.6] 53.8] 50.7] 94.2] .465 1 25.02| 23 59 
IIIS: shhh vo ult <<oa 5 252 3.4 44.0] 27.0} 61.4 . 889 | 39.12] 24 05 
REPS SR ae ree! 6 26 5.8 44.0} 44.4] 100.9 . 666 | 29. 30 29. 53 
» | Re aE y AMD. LER OP , 96 | 1, 396 4.7 44.2 36. 3 82. 1 . 920 | 40. 66 33. 45 
Hand sewers, coat, female: 
ID iso os piieaddlinis 5 259 5.7} 44.0] 43.6] 99.1 . 229 | 10. 08 9.97 
DEE os Gieeante 9 298 5.3 44.2 38. 5 87.1 . 312 | 13. 79 12. 01 
EE eee ee gee ee 4 80 5.2 44.0| 37.7 85. 7 . 278 | 12. 23 10. 47 
ERP aR SEINE Terme 4 646 5.2] 44.0] 35.1] 79.8] .483 } 21.25] 16.93 
OS EEE ES | 4 162 4.1 44.0} 30.3) 68.9] .338 | 14.87 10, 8 
Cleveland - -- 4 198 5.0 44.1 37.7 85. 5 . 324 | 14. 29 12. 22 
Milwaukee -. 5 61 4.4] 46.1 29.6 | 64.2] .336] 15.49 9, 93 
Newark - 10 69 5.5 44.0 41.8 95. 0 . 289 | 12.72 12. 08 
Northeastern New ‘Jersey ae ee 6 98 5. 1 44.7) 39.5] 88.4] .305] 13.63 12. 05 
New York, N. Y------- 65 | 1,140 5. 2 44.8] 42.9} 95.8 . 335 | 15. 01 14. 40 
Philadelphia. AE TE i) 251 §.3 44.0) 38.0 86. 4 . 334 | 14.07 12. 49 
Eastern Pennsylvania ¥ 4 41 4.9} 53.1] 40.1] 75.5] .1451 7.70 5. 83 
CC REGRET ERPS 4 626 3.7 44.0 25.3 57.5 . 373 | 16. 41 9, 43 
RE INS ai inci nee bb & Ae dashes 5 96 56.2] 44.2] 41.3] 93.4 . 291 | 12. 86 12. 02 
. Sarees eet Se 138 | 4,025 4.9 44.4 37.1 83. 6 . 345 | 15. 32 12. 80 
Operators, coat, male: 
eee ee 4 42 5.4) 44.0} 40.4] 91.8] .494] 21.74] 19.99 
7 Sil ve eaten wile 9 190 5. 5 44.0 40.0 | 90.9 . 600 | 26. 40 24. 01 
EAR Sate a 4 14 5.4 44.0] 41.2] 93.6 .517 | 22.75 21. 28 
SS io ote disnbaees seen Bee 4 324 5.2] 44.01 33.5] 76.1] .757 | 33.31 | 25.33 
> Fa Se oe 5 53 4.2} 44.0] 28.0] 63.6] .651 | 28.64 18, 24 
1 Sa ae 3 7 4.9} 44.2) 35.8] 81.0] .391 | 17.28 13. 99 
Milwaukee._.......«---- a 4 11 4.9] 44.3] 32.9] 74.3 | .578 | 25.61 18. 99 
ek on. cin citadel ; 10 101 5.8 44.0 44.6 | 101.4 620 | 27. 28 27. 70 
Northeastern New Jersey !_-_ . __- 6 138 5.3] 44.1] 43.6] 98.9] .676 | 29.81 | 29.48 
i", co” 2) gaara aa 66 | 1, 569 5.1 44.1 43.5 98. 6 . 707 | 31.18 | 30.76 
Philadelphia ale ee etd. adil din etitn n i) 248 5.5 44.0) 40.0] 90.9 . 666 | 29.30) 26.61 
Eastern Pennsylvania ?2_ 4 36 5.4] 52.8; 46.2] 87.5] .439 | 23.18] 20.31 
MD, ii oe tain nnd binn ub 4 170 3.8 44.0 23. 7 53.9 . 746 | 32. 82 17. 64 
Sa I a i an sissy sdbshelite tse sp 4 23 4.6) 44.7 38.3 85.7 . 584 | 26.10 | 22.35 
cj SE SS a vet ee ae 136 | 2, 926 5.1 44.2; 40.4 91.4 687 | 30.37 27. 73 
Operators, coat, female: 
I SS iS ele iiiettnatcoe band 5 332 5.8 44.0} 44.5] 101.1 . 262 | 11.53 11. 68 
RES SUR Eo a Re ei 6 107 5.5 44.0} 40.8] 92.7 . 312 | 13.73 12. 73 
SRM ae Suc ekidtlle S sneha aie 4 75 5.4] 44.0] 38.6] 87.7 380 | 16.72} 14.65 
<a ees SS 4 335 4.9) 44.0] 29.7] 67.5] .680]| 29.92 2) 
3 RENE SSSR SRR =" 6 288 4.2} 44.0] 29.3] 66.6] .457] 20.11} 13.39 
RS 6 5 on bce i we aa oe 4 460 4.9} 44.1 36.3 82.3 . 407 | 17.95 14. 76 
a 5. oh Souk wn adons 5 99 4.8] 46.3 36. 0 77.8 . 414 | 19.17 14. 92 
PE hin wtinihacitnsrinidts + 10 67 5.8) 44.0] 44.8] 101.8] .440] 19.36] 19.70 
Northeastern New Jersey !_____. 6 171 §.3| 44.9] 43.4] 96.71] .357 1 16.038) 15.49 
pO RR a a eee 48 254 5.0} 44.4 42.3 | 95.3 . 434 | 19. 27 18. 36 
Philadel hia Rn kN ah alin oi 9 150 6.5} 44.0] 40.6] 92.3] .410] 18.04) 16.6 
Eastern Pennsylvania ?__.______- 4 126 5.3 © 53.3) 42.1] 79.0] .175]} 9.33 7. 3 
ES Sa ea Se ae 4 419 4.2} 44.0] 31.1] 70.7] .502| 22.00) 15.6! 
Ag | SA aie ae 5 203 5.6) 44.1 43.6 | 98.9 . 341 | 15. 04 14. 8 
We iitatakdict do tad coke ok 120 | 3, 086 6.0} 44.5] 37.3 | 83.8] .407) 18.11 15. 18 
1 Excluding Newark. 2 Excluding Philadelphia. 
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° Table 4.—AVERAGE DAYS, HOURS, AND EARNINGS IN NINE SPECIFIED OCCUPA- 
~ TIONS IN THE MEN’S CLOTHING INDUSTRY, 1932, BY SEX AND CITY OR DISTRICT— 











































































































Continued 
Hours 
— actually Aven 
days |Aver-| worked in Aver-| age | Aver- 
Num-| Num- ro age 1 week om full- age 
ber of | ber of] which | full- arn: | time | actual 
Oceupation, sex, and city or estab-| wage which | time earn- | time |, orn- 
district | ish- | earn- | .%28¢ | hours Per | Ings | earn- ings 
ments| “ers \etrpers| ‘per | Aver) cent | Per. | ings | ine 
int | ¥ee* | num- A. 4 week | Week 
week ber time 
erators, pants, male: 
rena 5} 49| 5.0] 44.0] 349] 79.3 |$0.347 [$15.27 | $12.14 
Ei bs oetnmdooceaied 5 68 5.0] 44.0] 35.9 81.6 . 525 | 23.10 18. 86 
pl ap RS . 1 4 6.0} 44.0) 38.1] 86.6] .511 | 22.48] 19.49 
GE ncdkinctanapedec rae 4 212 4.5] 44.0] 28.9] 65.7] .826 | 36.34] 23.90 
<0 SE aR aces EE 2 6 5.0 44.0 31.3 71.1 . 514 | 22.62 16. 07 
Milwaukee...._____- 1 1} @® (3) (3) (3) (3) (3) (3) 
"SPR aa 3 32 4.4] 44.0] 33.4] 75.9] .636] 27.98] 21.23 
Never Tem? | ab] ob] EE] Mt] Bol el oa ea] 
eee. | YS) SSH Bt) Stl ‘Sree as 
ae... ..1. al al. cea! mel mal aeleet ae 
I ~~ “eae ORE Te ‘ 1 . ; 4 ’ . é 
gg ly: 5 RRR ol Sa ES 2 2 5.0] 44.0] 34.5] 78.4] .355 [15.62] 12.26 
ER et ak ap ope News der 77 | 1,345 5.0] 44.2] 39.2] 88.7 594 | 26.25 | 23.28 
Operators, pants, female: ae’ 
fee 6] i] se] mol a3] m9] 22] 1020) oa0 
ee ceeeescessss= WW .e * of * . le 
ahi nem em ‘| 7) 52) 442) gral S65] om} oo! iris 
Chi OT PR Ee, 4 489 4.2 44.0 .5 L ° \. 17. 
Cincinatt. biticpbalibeacieaia 5 211 4.7| 44.0 = : = ; ‘- La = 4 + 
( be SP Ee ee ; 4 214 5.4 44.1 . . . ks 
a... 3] 70] 47] 45.7] 35.0] 766] 1335] 1531] i171 
. . pre 3 10 4.1] 44.0] 31.8] 72.3] .304] 13.38 9. 67 
Now vee NY” ners Oe 5 120 . : Zs = : s — <4 3 = = 
‘ 29 148 7 .6 ‘ . F é 4 
Piiladennky es «il, 6 ii? 5.2 44.0 39.3 89. 3 . 430 | 18. 92 16. 90 
Spee se ennsy! vania 2. 2 5 283 7 = oe ae os oa _ . 
Rochester - . . . -- — 4 245 1 " : , ° q 
a Pa eae ‘ 4 216 5.7] 44.0] 43.6] 99.1] .288] 12.67] 12.55 
TS ee as eee 87 | 2, 484 4.7) 44.9] 32.6] 72.6] .396]17.78]| 12,88 
Operators, vest, female: } 
SERPS: STE SER Be 5 115 5.0] 44.0] 34.5] 78.4] .306] 13.46] 10.56 
Boston SRS ea SEE 2 19 5.7] 44.0] 43.0] 97.7] .418] 18.39] 17.97 
Buffalo. __- a laiie nek Ome 1 17 4.6] 44.0] 32.3] 73.4] .356] 15.66] 11.50 
ES ga errs pitas 5 181 4.7) 44.0) 29.2] 66.41 .599) 26.36) 17,51 
RB Tita, iperete 4 88 4.81 44.0] 28.4] 64.5] .406] 17.86] 11.53 
EER SS: 3 146 4.9} 44.0] 31.9] 72.5] .3861 16.98] 12,28 
Newark. 3 14 3.4 44.0 26. 1 59.3 . 390 | 17.16 10.18 
Newveeney | | Ql fo] 3] ate] ora] cal ieee 
i. > eae 16 ‘ 4 ' ; é s 
Philadel yhia. ee eee 6 72 5.6 44.0] 39.3] 89.3 427 | 18. 79 16. 79 
ya ennsylvania ?_____- 2 70 ¥ es rae oe oe au oa 
RIT, Sa a , 4 135 4 \ , 
Rill lS SRR saa 4 66 5.7} 44.1] 42.81 97.1 353 | 15.57 | 15.11 
RES Cader: 58 | 1,050 4.9] 44.6] 33.7] 75.6) .396] 17.66) 13.35 
Pressers, coat, male: 

a RR EN 9| isa] &S] 442] 4061 onl comlanas| woos 
CN ehh, 6 ald a hdd opbon ouia 9 19 * ‘ q ‘ @ 4 . 
A Ra ating ol lst 4 46 5.2] 44.0] 38.7] 88.0] .458] 20.15] 17.73 
| SE Sa RIE Se EES Fe 4 560 5.2] 44.0] 82.1] 73.0] .745 | 32.78] 23.87 
| RS RUS aR 4 124 4.3] 44.0] 30.7] 69.8] .560] 24.64] 17.20 
SERS EGR cae ee ES 4 131 5.0] 44.1 36.8 83. 4 . 524 | 23.11 19. 30 
pS ae ate 5 44 4.7} 45.6] 32.6] 71.5] .489] 22.30] 15.95 
aR > ei Ta 10 118 5.7] 44.0] 43.6 99. 1 . 519 | 22. 84 22. 64 
Northeastern New Jersey 1___- 6 171 5.3] 44.6] 45.5] 102.0] .478| 21.32] 21.74 
Diltdehie oa] 8] sta] sa] M3] Sel Be] ae 

ES a te lly . i 5 4 3 é 
cae) ay atl $3] 8) 8] Ba] ale) ee 
eR RE Sieg ES ae . ’ a ‘ 3 
hdd. oncscuciennicctss 5 82 5.5] 44.2] 43.7] 98.91] .465 | 20.55} 20.33.. 
ARE SR 140 | 3, 868 4.91] 44.3] 37.8] 85.3] .608 | 26.93] 22.97 











1 Excluding Newark. 2 Excluding Philadelphia, 3 Data included in total. 
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TaBLE 4.—AVERAGE DAYS, HOURS, AND EARNINGS IN NINE SPECIFIED OCCUp, 
TIONS IN THE MEN’S CLOTHING INDUSTRY, 1932, BY SEX AND CITY OR DISTRIC 4 
Continued 













































































, Hours 
“ 4 actually aie 
d al Aver-} worked in | aver.| ave | Aver 
Num-|Num-| “OY | age 1 week a - full ave 
lar ber of | ber of| _°", | full- e a | actual 
Occupation, sex, and city or : - which : earn- | time 
ert estab- | wage ; time : earn- 
district rm wage ings | earn- 
lish- | earn- earners hours Awer- Per r i ings 
ments| ers _ per | cent | ,Pe nes | inl 
worked week | 28° of hour | per oe! 
in 1 num- | i week | “ek 
week ber time 
Pressers, pants, male: 
NE. S508. oS eae. 5 23 5.3] 44.0] 37.8] 85.9 |$0.415 [$18.26 | $15. 66 
Ee 5 41 5.3 44.0 36.9 83.9 - 525 | 23.10 19. 37 
Buffalo___- 4 14 5.4] 44.2] 39.6] 89.6] .421 | 18.61] 16.79 
Chicago ____._-- 4 146 4.6} 44.0] 28.3] 64.3] .811 | 35.68] 292. 99 
Cincinnati--- 5 46 4.7 44.0 30. 2 68. 6 -611 | 26.88 18. 43 
Cleveland --- 4 23 4.9] 44.1] 28.9] 65.5] .441] 19.45] 12.76 
Milwaukee - _- 3 14 4.9} 44.9] 34.4] 76.6] .477 | 21.42] 16.40 
lle a Se 3 ll 4.3] 44.0] 33.9] 77.0] .563 | 24.77 19.09 
Northeastern New Jersey !_-_---- 5 46 56.0} 44.3{ 39.5 | 89.2] .4241] 18.78] 16.76 
New York, N. Y ------- = 35 263 5.1 44.3 43.5 98.2 - 547 | 24.23 23 80 
Philadelphia - __ _ _- As vii 6 54 4.9] 44.4] 36.0] 81.1] .515 | 22.87) 18.54 
Eastern Pennsylvania 2. phe, 5 56 3.8] 50.4] 30.1) 59.7] .261 | 13.15 7.85 
2A Se aes 4 86 3.5 | 44.0 17.9} 40.7] .739} 32.52 13. 23 
eG Sere eae 4 29 5.8 44.0} 44.5) 101.1 -405 | 17.82 18. 02 
We iii eg een 92 852 4.8] 44.6] 34.9] 78.3] .554 | 24.71| 19.30 
Pressers, vest, male: | 
SO Se eee 2 8 4.6| 44.0] 32.4] 73.6] .331 | 14.56 10, 73 
Rd ee do nh bet meotedeen 4 12 5.6 44.0 39.0 88. 6 .- 659 | 29.00 25. 66 
NS ap bean Be Se 4 s 4.6] 44.0] 33.6] 76.4] .452]19.89] 15.21 
8 REESE ae my Pee ‘ 5 88 4.7] 44.0] 26.3] 59.8] .775 | 34.10] 20.41 
CS ie sk to, 4 19 4.9} 44.0) 32.6] 74.1 .513 | 22.57} 16.76 
Cleveland - _- 2 11 5.0 | 44.0] 29.3] 66.6] .422] 18.57] 12.36 
> SRE, SP so ae 4 8 3.4 45.4 27.3 60.1 . 575 | 26.11 15, 66 
Northeastern New Jersey !___ 3 22 5.2] 44.7] 39.0] 87.2] .312] 13.95] 12.16 
\ Le 78 gai 26 119 4.8 44.2 40.4 91.4 . 679 | 30.01 27.41 
Philadelphia__-- siinSapigth pb acs Sabi 6 41 5.6 44.0 39.9 90.7 . 543 | 23.89 21. 65 
Eastern Pennsylvania ?________ 2 25 6.0} 51.8] 51.8] 100.0] .188] 9.74 9. 74 
Rochester - - - BAN ng SE 4 51 3.5 44.0 20. 4 46.4 . 714 | 31.42 14. F8 
Fe ae So 4 11 5.5} 44.1] 41.7] 94.6] .480] 21.17] 20.03 
, | Rg ES eS 3S re 70| 423 4.8 | 44.6 | 34.4 | 77.1] .585 | 26.09 | 20. 13 
1 Excluding Newark. 2 Excluding Philadelphia. 


Wage Rates of Cereal Beverage Workers, 1932 


N 1918 the labor organization known as the United Brewery 

Workmen adjusted itself to changed conditions by taking the title 

of International Union of United Brewery, Flour, Cereal, and Soft 

Drink Workers. In this expansion the union took in members from 

the collapsed union of flour and cereal mill employees, and also per- 
sons engaged in the manufacture of various soft drinks. 

As many of the breweries kept in operation by changing their 
product from beer to near beer, there was not much change in the 
character of the work of the original brewery workers. 

Because of the current interest in beer and beer producers, the 
bureau has recently collected information concerning the wage rates 
and regular hours of labor of organized cereal beverage workers, that 
is, a class of workers the same as or closely akin to the brewery 
workers of 1918. The bureau also has compiled certain figures drawn 
from census reports relative to the manufacture of malt liquors prior 
to the adoption of the prohibition amendment. 
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Questionnaires were sent to local unions, and the replies received 
are here tabulated. No attempt was made to get data from em- 
ployers, either uniop or nonunion. 

In compiling the data relative to the present wages and hours of 
labor in this mixed industrial group of union workers, an effort was 
made to eliminate figures that applied only to flour and cereal workers 
and to retain only such figures as applied to the soft-drink workers. 
In the table occupational terms appear as they are found in the 
several union agreements. A considerable variation in classification 
appears in the table as between the different cities. For some cities 
only one rate is given as applying to the entire membership of the 
union in that city. Several occupational classifications appear for 
other cities. 

The term ‘‘malt liquors’’ dropped out of the reports of the United 
States Census of Manufactures after 1919. In the report for 1919 a 
table is given summarizing the return for this industry as collected for 
each census year back to 1849. In that early year there were 431 
breweries employing 2,347 wage earners, their wages for the year 
being $654,000 or an average of $278.65 per wage earner. The value 
of the product i in 1849 was $5, 729,000 and the cost of material entering 
into such product was $3,055,000. 

The industry was at its peak, so far as the census reveals, in 1914, 
when 62,070 wage earners were employed and received $53,244,000 in 
wages, making an average of $857.84 per capita. In that year the 
industry turned out a product valued at $442,149,000 and used mate- 
rial costing $129,724 ,000. 

The figures for 1919 appearing in the table show a great curtail- 
ment in the industry, as it was being adapted to new conditions and 
different products. The census shows for that year 34,259 wage 
earners receiving $45,170,000 in wages, which makes an average of 
$1,318.49 wages per year per wage earner. 


TABLE 1.—RATES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF BREWERY AND SOFT-DRINK WORKERS 
IN THE UNITED STATES 






































Hours | Hours 
= . Rate of wages tee, /Rate of wages 
City and State t per || City and State per 
per week week | per week waik 

Allentown, Pa_..-.--- __....}$24. 00-$30. 00 36 || Dayton, Ohio: 
Alton, IIL: Brewing department-. _ _ _|$23. 40—$28. 80 48 

Firemen _______- Beh ete 27. 00 48 Mechanical depart- 

Ee 27. 00 48 ment— 

Bottlers___. 25. 50 48 Engineers--__-__..---- 1 164. 70 48 

a ana 27. 00 48 Assistant engineers _- 30. 60 48 
Baltimore, Md__-..._----- _.| 32. 00- 35. 00 48 Firemen..._----.-...- 27. 00 48 
Belleville, Il.: Bottling department ___.- c) 

ee 30. 60 48 BREED can cccaceune 23. 40— 27. 90 48 

Engineers ----...-..... 35. 10 48 || Denver, Colo_._____-- he okade 24.00- 26.00} °8-9 

Brewers --.....--.---- 32. 00 44 || Fort Wayne, Ind_____.____-- 24. 75- 26. 10 48 

Bottlers.-......-...---- 27. 00 44 || Jamaica’ Plains (Boston), 

re 28. 00 48 REE RT Pe 30. 00- 35. 00 44 
Brooklyn, EES cis main atcha wet 36. 00 48 Jefferson, Wis 25. 00 54 
Buffalo, N. Y.: Kansas City, Mo........._. 30. 00- 35. 00 48 

Brewers. ------------.. 33. 00 44 || Ta Crosse, Wis 24. 50- 29, 00 48 

Firemen—maltsters.___- 33. 00 48 . eee ee ‘ 

Engineers. ___......___- 38. 00 48 || Los Angeles, Calif........-..- 36.00 | 32-40 
Cincinnati, Ohio: Louisville, Ky.: 

Group . Rare ore 30. 00 48 Engineers-_--_-..._.....-- 27. 50 48 

he oe sth wunmes 27. 50 48 Firemen and repairmen_- 24. 00 48 
( sleveland, Ohio. __- 30. 00 48 A SR og Ri ae 23. 00 48 
Davenport, lowa-_--._-_- 29. 0O0- 33. 75 48 Helpers and ice pullers__- 22. 50 48 


1 Per month. 3 Per day. 
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TABLE 1.—RATES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF BREWERY AND SOFT-DRINK WORKERS 
IN THE UNITED STATES—Continued 
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Hours Honre 
- ‘eee 2 Rate of wages urs 
City and State ae pee City and State pth i et 
Manitowoc, Wis.: Philadelphia, Pa__---_- ia $36. 00 14 
First establishment— ., “area 5.55- .65 Fe 
Brewery workers- --- $26. 00 44 || Pittsburgh, Pa_.._..._.____- 22. 99-43. 15 4g 
Bottle delivery men, Portland, Oreg NF 35.75 48 
© RAE pe oe aE 28. 00 44 || Pottsville, Pa_._.....__-- 24. 00-32. 00 48 
Bottle delivery men, Raspeburg, Md__________- 24. 00-30. 00 g 
EE BRS 28. 00 60 || Red Wing, Minn__-_____-- 30. 00 { 
Truck and team Sacramento, Calif... ......-- 36. 00 14 
drivers... .--- hn ie 26. 00 44 || St. Louis, Mo.: 
Bottle-house men. 21. 00- 26. 00 44 oa ae 32. 30 14 
Watchmen__---_---- 26. 00 44  . | 3 ae 31. 00-34. 20 48 
Engineers - 31. 00 44 + eee 2 45. 00 12 
aa 26. 00 44 || San Antonio, Tex.: 
Second establishment— Group A— 
Maltsters and kiln A ore ot cae 74.41 10 
re nae ee 26. 40 44 NS oe 35.00 10 
Roasting department 27. 36 44 |g Sa 6 12. 50 7) 
Truck an team San Francisco, Calif_-_------ 40. 00 . 
ESE ars 26. 40 44 || Spokane, Wash.: 
Engineers... .......- 31. 20 44 ee 433.00 42 
ee eet 27. 36 44 SEA? 4 33. 00 48 
EI 26. 40 44 I 4 30. 00 12 
Nashville, Tenn________-- 15. 00-25. 00 39 |S REO PRIESTS. 30. 00 48 
New Athens, Ill. ____----- 21. 00 48 || Sumner, Wash-_-_-_--------- : 36. 00 48 
New York, N. Y.: Syracuse, N. Y...-...-.--- 6 30. 00 
SEPP 39. 00 38 || Tacoma, Wash_-__-_--_--- 6. 00 g 
ree , 40. 00 38 || Toledo, Ohio. __._.-------- 32. 00 {8 
| aE ais it 39. 00-40. 00 . 2 €) OA) eae 4 28.90 
Oshkosh, Wis.: J es | Eee 42. 00 14 
. ... | Satta 5.50 | 32-48 |} Washington, D. C__.__..._._| 32.00-35.00 48 
ate ae eee 4 25. 00 54 || Watertown, Wis__._______- 5. 50 54 
* &} Sere 23. 00-36. 00 38 || West Bend, Wis____.___-_-- 24. 00 6 
Rida eS CS AR 3 31. 00 48 || Wilkes-Barre, Pa___._..____- 35. 00-45. 00 {8 
I . oichioakaees 5, 5214-. 874} 48 || Winona, Minn-_-___-____-- 26. 10 54 
3 Per day. 4 Minimum. 5 Per hour. 6 Plus commission. 7 Not reported. 


TABLE 2.—SUMMARY OF CENSUS REPORTS ON THE MANUFACTURE OF MAL’ 























LIQUORS 

— Wage . P . , Ven , Value add- 

of estab- | earners eae fages dur- | Cost of ma- Jalue o ed by 

Year lish- | (average| ©®#Pital ing year terials products manu- 

ments | number) facture 
Se Tae “431 2, 347 $4, 072, 000 $654,000 | $3,055,000 | $5, 729, 000 $2, 674, 000 
NG. 5 ith omnes’ 1, 269 6, 433 15, 782, 000 2, 306, 000 9,997,000 | 21,311, 000 11, 314, 000 
MNS 1,972 12, 443 | 48,779, 000 6, 759,000 | 28,178,000 | 55,707,000 | 27, 529, 000 
SRE 2,191 26,220 | 91, 208, 000 12, 198,000 | 56,837,000 | 101,058,000 | 44, 221, 000 
I 1, 248 30, 257 | 232,471,000 | 20,713,000 | 64,003,000 | 182, 732,000 | 118, 729, 000 
el 1, 507 39, 459 | 413, 767,000 | 25,776,000 | 51, 598,000 | 236,915, 000 | 185, 317, 000 
ER ie tain 1, 530 48, 137 | 515,630,000 | 34,541,000 | 74,907,000 | 298, 346, 000 | 223, 439, 000 
0 EEE Se 1,414 54, 579 | 671,158,000 | 41,206,000 | 9, 596,000 | 374, 730,000 | 278, 134, 000 
Eee, é 1, 250 62, 070 | 792,914,000 | 53, 244,000 | 129, 724,000 | 442, 149, 000 | 312, 425, 000 
LE ER es 729 34, 259 | 583,430,000 | 45,170,000 | 94,793, 000-| 379, 905, 000 | 285, 112, 000 

















Wage-Rate Changes in American Industries 
Manufacturing Industries 


ie THE following table is presented information concerning wage- 
rate adjustments occurring between November 15 and December 
15 as shown by reports received from manufacturing establishments 
supplying employment data to this bureau. Of the 18,044 manu- 
facturing establishments included in the December survey, 17,85. 
establishments, or 98.9 per cent of the total, reported no change 10 
wage rates over the month interval. The 2,616,124 employees not 
affected by changes in wage rates constituted 99.2 per cent of the 
total number of employees covered by the December trend-of-em- 
ployment survey of manufacturing industries, 
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Decreases In wage rates were reported by 185 establishments in 
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50 of the 89 industries surveyed. These establishments represented 
1 per cent of the totai number of establishments covered. The wage- 
rate decreases reported averaged 11.4 per cent and affected 19,576 
employees, or seven-tenths of 1 per cent of all employees in the 


establishments reporting. 


Seven establishments in six industries se ge wage-rate increases 


in December, averaging 8.8 per cent, an 


affecting 580 employees. 


Taste 1.-WAGE CHANGES IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES DURING MONTH END- 
ING DECEMBER 15, 1932 











=— 


Industry ments 
report- 
ing 


Estab- 


lish- 


Number of establish- 





Number of employees 

















ments reporting— having— 

No Wage | Wage No Wage 
wage in- de- wage in- 
changes} creases | creases | changes 


creases | creases 











All manufacturing industries__---- 18, 044 }2, 636, 280 | 17, 852 7 
Per cent of total_.......---- 100. 0 100. 0 98. 9 (1) 
Food and kindred products: 
Slaughtering and meat pack- 
A SR ce A SEES CCE 226 83, 999 SRR E 
ee ae 334 38, 300 4 
Ce ccseanmbtnesten wie 393 10, 408 / | eee 
| ER Bar rnin NEE ae 430 15, 960 5 RRS 
| SARS tse Ce 962 61, 703 oe Ree 
Sugar refining, cane---------- 15 7, 939  , Bee ae 
EEE: dine ahabnndeecnas 60 17, 693 60 
EES eee 322 8, 888 2 Sa 
ko civegtdmetigutes.c<e- 289 5, 411 289 
Textiles and their products: 
a lUE Eee 677 | 233, 465 667 1 
Hosiery and knit goods- - - --- 438 | 100, 488 PE oe casi 
=a Saar Bae 240 44, 681 . SSS. 
Woolen and worsted goods. - - 252 56, 723 250 
Carpets and rugs__--- ah asad 34 13, 757 34 
Dyeing and finishing textiles - 154 34, 393 - ee 
Clothing, men’s_........----- 379 57, 975 gg A RTEES 
Shirts and collars. _--.....---- 117 16, 293 |g, Raa, 
Clothing, women’s...-...---- 380 23, 956 379 1 
IE nc uimtiddghinnignhedie «+ 131 8, O11 OS ee 
Corsets and allied garments- - 30 5, 272 2 Soe 
Cotton small wares. ---..----- 117 9, 462 pe Rae 
pS a ae eee 36 5, 270 Beta 
Men’s furnishings_------~~---- 71 7, 501 gg SE 
Iron and steel and their products, 
not including machinery: 
Iron and steel........-..-..-- 209 | 170,482 208 1 
Ce, WN. ac dncnecs--- 38 5, 411 5 Sees 
Structural and ornamental 
REET + SS 197 13, 492 WE anon 
pS ROSS OEE Aap 105 20, 984 104 |_..-.-.- 


Steam fittings and steam and 
hot-water heating appa- 


Bolts, nuts, washers, and 
SSRs athe 
Cutlery (not including silver 
and plated cutlery) and 
SS. FoR 

Fo: gs, iron and steel_-..-.. 
Plumbers’ supplies... .---.---- 
Tin cans and other tinware- - 
Tools (not including edge 
tools, machine tools, files, 


SET 1:1. cncinaiiaiibeenionien 
Lumber = allied products: 


Turpentine and rosin - -_...-- 
Leather and its manufactures: 
Leather 





1 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 


128 
69 
645 


476 
21 


164 


8, 310 


rBAE po 
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638 
472 


161 





ss 
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1.0 


eee nee 
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185 |2, 616, 124 


99. 2 





170, 370 
5, 411 


13, 492 
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TABLE 1,.—-WAGE CHANGES IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES DURING MONTH Ew). 
ING DECEMBER 15, 1932 





















































Number of establish- | Number of employees 
Estab- ments reporting— having— ~ 
lish- — 
Industry ments er pol 
report- lovess No Wage | Wage No Wage | Wage 
ing | POY wage | in- de- wage in- de- al 
changes} creases | creases | changes | creases | creases 0 
Paper and printing: I 
Paper and pulp.-_-.-.-_.------ 410 78, 517 ty Re 7 76, 905 j....___- 1, 612 0 
PR Ec deemcicdiiccnnne sa 314 20, 716 gg SEINE SS Ry ewe . 4 Saw 
Printing— a 
meee eee 8e.. 444522256 752 47, 683 - 5 & eae 17 46, 501 j......_. 1.099 I 
Newspapers and peri0od- 
2 Sr Ee | 446 7,612 436 1 9 66, 831 17 764 I 
Chemicals and allied products: 
endian. maa 121} 20,712 ES enh 20, 712 |....._.. 7 I 
SESE qr ar eet 203 6, 053 , 3 Sarre 1 + &- al ll \ 
Petroleum refining -__.....--- 135 52, 963 |. eres 4 52, 154 j_......- 809 
Cottonseed oil, cake, and ] 
RE Re SA 46 2, 465 eae oe \ 7. a 
Druggists preparations. -_---- 41 7, 486 Pps at eee - 5 eel 
NO ERE 26 3, 297 OT SE i | ee 
Paints and varnishes----.-.~- 354 14, 454 ge Sas, 7 > . al 664 
Se | ORE SAT 23 28, 731 . ) TRE 7 Seraieoae _ = ¢ SE 
EDEN ER SRT 87 12, 562 3 ae 2 o | aa 53 
Stone, clay, and glass products: 
ER a 119 11, 222 OR aa a IE ealaane. ae ee 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta... 678 16, 009 saree 2 . 5 ag 259 
nll: Sle ie 121 14, 628 - , See 1 {aa 70 
eR i cp AIEEE Se EE 189 33, 938 Br tenet. 2 ae £2... 255 
Marble, granite, slate, and 
other stone products - -- -_-.- 214 5, 003 gt eae 2 ae 102 
Nonferrous metals and their 
products: 
Stamped and enameled ware. 88 12, 646 gS Are ii 
Brass, bronze, and copper 
SEE 2D 204 27, 450 , hy SERPS 3 a... 99 
Aluminum manufactures ---- 26 4, 877 8 Seas, Cy ieee Bl 
Clocks, time recording de- 
vices, and clock move- 
RSET pe ERIS AS it 24 5, 264  f Bae 1 4 27 
Gas and electric fixtures, 
lamps, lanterns, and re- 
| a, I ERE 53 4, 790 2 See 1 > 44 
i, i eas ee 54 7, 752 OE Se OLE Lae > » SSRN E ree 
Smelting and refining—cop- 
per, lead, and zinc._....--.- 28 8, 152 RR ee  . 
ORE Sol EE ER acl 4 148 8, 045 Cg RN BADD ee  g AS E 
Tobacco manufactures: 
Chewing and smoking to- 
bacco and snuff_.~__...__-- 34 10, 027 ae ORaear 2. 
Cigars and cigarettes_.......- 208 44, 440 BEN: donates 2 oo .......- 583 
Transportation equipment 
PEI, diese cosecdane 223 | 173,331 ft ans 31 275,006 {.......- 493 
pS EIS ee IIR ine 5S 30 5, 768 YT SLRS . . ie cules 
Cars, electric and steam rail- 
al « «oh. annie sutdinbe aie atten 39 5, 473 5 ERS [eae i 
NN EE EMIS SS ll 2, 107 OS Rta hal & ES _~ 3 a ae 
IL, ..... ca dinbandans 90 25, 226 ERR «Aa oth » = hl as 
Rubber products: 
Rubber tires and inner tubes. 45 42, 627 8 OER Se t:.«-..-- = 
Rubber boots and shoes. _---- 9 11, 245 | RE Fee it 7? See | = 
Rubber goods, other than 
boots, shoes, tires, and 
9, SE Saree 103 19, 320 ka OR Ape. 19, 320 |......-- a= 
Machinery, not including trans- 
portation equipment: 
‘ cultural implements - --.- 73 6, 353 yy AR 1 _\ Sears 121 
Electrical machinery, appa- 
ratus, and supplies__-___-_- 290 | 103,075 , ge RS 1] 103,026 |_._....- 49 
Engines, turbines, tractors, 
and water wheels__.....-.-- 88 14, 942 OS REA ee 14, 942 |_....._- a 
Cash registers, adding ma- 
one and calculating ma- 
Sig ies 82 RR ee 44 13, 204 C8 Ricci See Wee~..--|----.--- 
Foundry and machine-shop 
EE ic? AEE EE ARIS 1, 075 98,030 } 1,057 j.....--- 18 95,9002 j........| 2,12 
ee 147 10, 867 566 4. chiwea 3 10, 823 |..-..--- 44 
Textile machinery and parts_ 44 6, 593 : | Se ha ee 6, 503 }....----]-------- 
Ft ggomy and supplies - __- 18 8, 018 _ § =e 1 8, 008 |......-- 10 
oe a a agit ick 39 18, 172 / 1 18, 095 |....-.--- i 
Railroad nepal sho ps: ” 
Electric-railroad repair shops- 387 20, 620 gee 5 20, 478 |.......- 142 
Steam-railroad repair shops - - 548 78, 760 8 Rare SPORES, WME heo«e--+-|-------- 
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Nonmanufacturing Industries 


DaTa concerning wage-rate changes occurring between November 
15 and December 15 in 14 groups of nonmanufacturing industries are 
presented in the following table. 

No changes in wage rates were reported in the anthracite mining 
and the telephone and telegraph groups. In the remaining 12 groups, 
one or more establishments reported decreases in wage rates over the 
month interval. The average per cent of decrease in rates in each 
of the several groups follows: Electric-railroad and motor-bus oper- 
ation and maintenance, 8.4 per cent; power and light and crude 
petroleum producing, 10 per cent each; dyeing and cleaning, 10.2 
per cent; hotels, 10.3 per cent; laundries, 10.6 per cent; metalliferous 
mining, 11 per cent; quarrying and nonmetallic mining, 11.1 per cent; 
wholesale trade, 11.2 per cent; retail trade, 13.8 per cent; bituminous 
mining, 14.5 per cent; and canning and preserving, 16.4 per cent. No 


increases in wage rates from November to December were reported by 
establishments in these 14 industrial groups. 


TABLE 2.—WAGE CHANGES IN NONMANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES DURING MONTH 
ENDING DECEMBER 15, 1932 



































N oe of N — of 
establishments employees 
Estab-| Total ing— ing— 
lish- Rehr reporting having 
Industrial group ments a 
report-| ofem- | no | Wage| No Wage 
ing | Ployees| wage | de- wage de- 

changes} creases | changes | creases 
p ESS SETS: Le ee NS RA 160 | 85, 284 eS Stet 85, 284 |_...____ 
a SGI FA SER pe aero 100. 0 100.0 on Reo | | 5 ee 
ESE EE ES SI, Se 1, 202 | 175,050 | 1,181 21 | 171,755 3, 295 
ED hts cates cdstdeecs dheson deel 100. 0 100. 0 98. 3 Lz 98. 1 1.9 
SEE LES a 275 | 21, 838 274 1} 21,805 33 
PTR Fag a ae eR ee ERAS 100. 0 100. 0 99. 6 .4 99. 8 .2 
Quarrying and nonmetallic mining --.-............-- 631 | 19,411 610 21 | 18,544 867 
ES ae one dba connswcciwectsosccoun 100. 0 100. 0 96. 7 3.3 95. 5 4.5 
Crude petroleum producing ---..--........---------- 276 | 22,019 275 1; 21,593 426 
atin oe io sanguin w oni apis hibaians 100. 0 100. 0 99. 6 4 98. 1 1.9 
Telephone and —~ man dicate shdititinnanacnttinineometl 8, 302 | 269,598 | 8,302 |........ 8 ae 
Per cent of total__._.-- SSH Bay ne ans Mik 100. 0 100.0 | 100.0 {.....--- , | 3 ee 
SS, oon bwiswreedeudmdam cits 3, 523 | 209,993 | 3, 503 20 | 206, 744 3, 249 
ia is, a cinsiadbuemenesosiinnciesées 100. 0 100. 0 99. 4 -6 98. 5 1.5 

Electric-railroad and motor-bus operation and main- 
SE SSE, qi ee apaame  6 ES ae 503 | 133, 006 491 12 | 131, 997 1, 009 
te a. kd anhgicnindnbiines 100. 0 100. 0 97.6 2.4 99. 2 .8 
ae eceueakecsunede 2,822 | 73,076 | 2,784 38 | 72,590 486 
| 8 Eee ae en re 100. 0 100. 0 98. 7 1.3 99.3 tS 
Tn eeaubaccubdeses el 14,7 409, 639 | 14, 698 32 | 408, 679 960 
0 ee eee: 100. 0 100. 0 99. 8 2 99. 8 .2 
i etinmoddabeasoewe 2,410 | 130,902 | 2,382 28 | 128, 588 2, 314 
Reso a keanaeedueendencéucene 100. 0 100. 0 98. 8 1.2 98. 2 1.8 
Can: is Weewer Vee... ......................---... 30, 121 897 5 | 29,983 138 
Ce actincedbensmeme 100. 0 100. 0 99. 4 -6 99.5 5 
ES SEES ESE SS 5 gs ape IS ae gee UGE 965 | 57, 407 955 10 | 56,849 558 
(SE ee > ee me ee 100. 0 100. 0 99. 0 1.0 .0 1.0 
Dyeing and cleaning. .................-.-..-.------- 337 | 10, 270 332 5 | 10,149 121 
ah lL ice cad obbipons «< 100. 0 100. 0 98. 5 1,5 | 98. 8 1,2 








Wage Changes Reported by Trade-Unions and Municipalities 
Since October, 1932 


LG fosaea and municipal wage and hour changes covering 12,878 
workers, occurring jn the months of October, 1932, to January, 
1933, are shown in the table following. Only two increases were re- 
ported and these were provided for in earlier wage agreements. There 
were 385 workers reported to have gone on the 5-day week. One 
union, musicians in St. Louis, Mo., reported a renewal of a wage 
agreement. 
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RECENT WAGE CHANGES, BY INDUSTRY, OCCUPATION, AND LOCALITY, OCTOR LR 


MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW 


1932, TO JANUARY, 1933 























Rate of wages Hours per week 
Industry or occupation and locality —_ of ——_ 
cnange Before After Before | A ‘ter 
change change change | change 
Building trades: Per hour | Per hour | 
Carpenters, Butte, Mont., and vicinity__....| Dee. 12 $1.25 | $1. 0614 40 40) 
Chauffeurs and teamsters, Chicago, II1.: Per week Per week 
Milk-wagon drivers..............____ Dec. 1 45.00 | 40. 00 48 | 48 
CTR is Dec. 8 31.65 | 28.75 a 
Marine workers, New York Harbor: 
Single-crew vessels other than those engaged | 
in transport work and shifting on piers— 
Cc aptains— Per month | Per month 
YS SERS SR Plo Nov. 1 190 180 60 | 60 
ss): SS ROIRAMeec:. a _..do- 180 170 60 | 60 
|. SSE SR ae ..do- 170 160 60 60 
Engineers— | 
FRE, Ra ee Saas tre AO ed = ae 180 170 60 60 
8 ES Seb NEED 170 160 60 60) 
RR MIE a a a 160 | 150 60 | 60 
SST SS .--d0.....| 90-100 | 85-95 60 | 60 
gS LTE EER OS ai 2 AR ae AEA iGO. 24 90 85 60 | 60 
REC a een CEE EP RE (A a” eee 90 85 60 60 
Single-crew vessels engaged in traasport 
work and shifting on piers— | 
Captains— 
SL ee _ iS Re 180 170 60 60 
ERE 25 oat oe _.do-_ } 170 160 60 60) 
MD oe a Oe : _.do- 160 150 60 60 
Engineers— 
oy ar a ..do_. 170 160 60 60 
PES ERS, 5 AR Ee ..do.. 160 150 60 6) 
eR =F RS aT ee i | SS 150 | 140 60 60) 
EDS Ds a cceutitesdakinees ..do-. 130 120 60 60 
TSR A Re RS Yee oe _.do_. 85-95 | 80-90 60 60 
EET: BE TR a Se sr “a 85 80 60 60 
I a we ES Sa 85 80 60 | 6) 
Double-crew vessels— 
Captains— | 
8 a RE al i XS SE aloe ae Paes 230 220 72 72 
| RETR IEP RE AEE a 220 210 7: 72 
Engineers— 
REEMA GES ae ae os SIF do..._.| 220 210 72 | 72 
| le ESR tes SIE Fae PTD, He Ati «OGL. | 210 200 72 | 72 
Pilots or mates— | 
RN A ae ap eG i Se nnn _.do- 190 180 72 | 72 
ae Sa RENAE, Meta: SO NEEORE i ot Ae A 180 170 72 72 
Assistant engineers— 
SE satire Lecrvadh <echetegrers oti an a do.....| 190 180 72{ 72 
I cect onel db aruehede shat Be 180 170 72) 72 
DOI... ide poccicnths<sdngieneeensineys |__.do.....| 85-965 80-90 72 72 
a ee aa cae | Rahat 95 90 72 i2 
SE a a ee Ss Tea 85-95 80-90 72 72 
RR ceeds Wi orn vin. dlecinon shiet diethiiennas aapide _ tary 90 85 72 72 
Vessels engnged f in mud and sand towing— | ; 
Captains_______. eS ee Soe 250 240 72 72 
OD te nae shapepb nti pieces’ a ee 240 230 72 72 
Do iiitinietn etirionence eyed “em 211 201 72 72 
Assistant engineers. _............-------- a oe 211 201 72 72 
el GARTER eee: FS hag pear aiar 5 teste _..do-. 95 90 72 12 
a ee Re 95 90 72 72 
BT IDE 0. cis. osenclhinnedagumibensabepest naples 85 80 72 72 
(AGE Regis Ties “nie CE AOS smn et Lf ee 105 100 72 | 12 
Motion-picture operators: Per week Per week 
pO | a ee eee aa Dee. 17 | 90.00-110.00 | 76. 50-93. 50 70 
I a iil tei and omrsiiienhiniip ecm aged Oct. 31 45. 00 33. 75 36 
Colorado ~y een WS es Clb tied Oct. 21 2 58.35 2 38. 50 42 
pO REE Ee IR ge Oct. 12 | 56.00-61.00 | 45. 00-47. 50 33 
Michigan City, DR on cndewsndeSeledeankdiea Nov. 1! 47.50-78.50| 40.00-75. 00 
I  iiiinins bontpbsnne nahiwodnriir Nov. 7 | 55.00-65.00 | 45. 00-57.00 
EIR 5k, 5 genie er trddnn ueiseyeesies Nov. 15 50. 00 40. 00 
I, BO on cas cn > can ance caony Oct. 9 | 38.50-70.00 | 38.50-63.00 | 36-46 
GG nc dndnn 5th j iced paaobepodde Oct. 7 2 48. 00 2 36. 00 
"IE icinisiaidhenn nn sailan aided ~delidblipenstbaiie Oct. 17 50. 00 40. 00 
Per hour Per hour 
Paper makers, Stevens Point, Wis......--..----- Nov. 1 -47- .86 38 .7 38 
1 Not reported. 2 Average. 3’ Hours per day 
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RECENT WAGE CHANGES, BY INDUSTRY, OCCUPATION, AND LOCALITY, OCTOBER, 
1932, TO JANUARY, 1933—Continued 











—_— 
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in Rate of wages Hours per week 
Industry or occupation and locality — 4 
- 8 Before After Before | After 
vol change change change | change 
Printing and publishing: 
4 Compositors and machine operators— 
Lawrence, Mass.— Per day Per day 
Newspaper, day-_-.-......--.------ Nov. 1 $7. 334% $7. 50 45 45 
4g Newspaper, night_-__.....-...-.-- Pat Biss 7.83% 8. 00 45 45 
Taunton, Mass.— Per week Per week 
ewepaeper, GRY........-...-....- Oct. 1 43. 00 43. 50 48 48 
Newspaper, night -_-_..........._. Vig | Wiles 46. 00 46. 50 48 48 
60 Washington, D. C.— | Per hour Per hour 
60 Newspaper, day----.-.....-------- /Jan. 1 1. 286 1. 286 42 35 
60 SN Tn Ss do____- 1. 429 1. 429 42 35 
6 | Per day Per day 
bf) Stone quarry workers, Ortonville, Minn___-____- |; Oct. — 8. 7.00 (‘) (4) 
6) Municipal employees: 
60 Brockton, Mass.— 
60) BEEN ccnecseescvesenedapgaaneease- Dec. 1 (1) (4) (?) (t) 
es Other city employees-_--_--.....------- ..| Dee. 12 (4) (4) (2) (1) 
Perth Amboy, N.J., police department— | Per year Per year 
RRR ES PER ae ee ee | Dee. 15 2, 900 2, 320 48 48 
* nine ondgdannesso-~-ecdckennes 2 2, 700 2, 160 48 48 
1) SRR + hee Sry ae oe he 2, 600 2, 080 48 48 
1) Patrolmen............ Sirens schsen tne will a 2, 500 2, 000 48 48 
| 














415 per cent reduction. 


Report on Proposed Six-Hour Day for Railroad Employees 


N PURSUANCE of a joint resolution (No. 13)' of the Seventy- 
second Congress dated March 15, 1932, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission on December 6, 1932, published the results of its hear- 
ings to determine what would be the effect upon operation, service, 
and expenses of applying the principle of a 6-hour day in the em- 
ployment of railway employees.” 

The commission construed the term ‘railway employees” to in- 
clude not only employees of steam railroads but also those of electric 
railways, express companies, and sleeping-car companies. Separate 
reports and statistics were made for each of these agencies. 

In construing the “principle of a 6-hour day,” the commission 
stated that this expression did not mean limiting each day’s actual 
employment to six hours, but that “the number of hours worked 
per week or per month shall equal the product of the number of work 
days in the period times six.” 

In the opinion of the commission a work week might represent a 
total time of 36 hours, divided into 6 days of 6 hours each, or it 
might be a week of 5 days of 7 hours and 12 minutes each, or any 
other arrangement mutually satisfactory to both employer and 
employee. 

It was, however, stressed by both parties at the hearings that an 
actual 6-hour day would be impracticable. The employees were 
agreed that, in order to avoid losses to the carriers from unproductive 
time, a week of varying time would be consistent with the principle 
of a 6-hour day. 


1 Not reported, 








1 See Monthly Labor Review, May, 1932, p. 1150. 
? United States. Interstate Commerce Co 


ion. 
Washington, Dec. 6, 1932. (Mimeographed.) 


Ex Parte No. 106: Six-hour day investigation. 
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The question also was presented whether the commission would 
assume a 6-hour day at the existing 8-hour or other basic pay or 
6-hour day at a pro rata pay. The carriers were convinced that 
6-hour day at the present basic pay was intended by the resolution. 
The employees were of the same opinion, believing that the purpose 
of the short day was to create more employment and to stabilize 
compensation and hence not lower the standard of living of those 
now employed. The commission was of the opinion that the resolu- 
tion contemplated the establishment of a 6-hour day at the present 
basic pay, its findings, however, were calculated on both assumptions. 

As to the operation and service of the several carriers, the com- 
mission found that the principle of a 6-hour day could be applied, so 
far as physical conditions are concerned, without any material effect. 

The commission was of the opinion that the adoption of-the prin- 
ciple of a 6-hour day in a year of abnormal economic conditions would 
result in the employment of 60,000 to 100,000 additional employees, 
In a year such as 1930 it was estimated that between 300,000 and 
350,000 additional employees would be required in the event a 
shorter work week was adopted. 

The extent of the increased expenditure may be best observed hy 
following the findings of the commission on this item. 


(a) Assuming the same volume of traffic and operations as in 1930, and as- 
suming no reduction in the then-existing compensation for an 8-hour or other 
basic day’s work, the initial effect would be to increase operating expenses of 
the carriers collectively, including the express and sleeping-car companies, at 
the rate of approximately $630,000,000 per year, or about 14.6 per cent of the 
operating expenses, and approximately 22.2 per cent of the pay roll expenses 
in 1930. However, the compensation of steam railway, express, and sleeping- 
car employees was on February 1, 1932, reduced 10 per cent by an agreement 
which expires on January 31, 1933. Various reductions in wages of electric 
railway employees have also been made. If the wage reductions are continued, 
the above estimate of $630,000,000 would be reduced to something less than 
$570,000,000 per year. 

(b) Assuming the same volume of traffic and operations as in 1930, and a 
reduction in the then-existing compensation pro rata to the reduction in the 
basic day’s work, and éxcluding road train and engine service from considera- 
tion, for reasons stated in the report, the initial effect would be to decrease 
operating expenses of the carriers collectively, including the express and sleep- 
ing-car companies, at the rate of approximately $26,000,000 per year, or about 
0.6 per cent of the operating expenses, and approximately 0.9 per cent of the 
pay-roll expenses in 1930. Allowing for the wage reductions above mentioned, 
this estimate would be reduced to something less than $24,500,000 per year. 

(c) Using the same percentages of operating expense, and assuming the same 
volume of traffic and operations as in the 12 months ended with September, 1932, 
the initial effect would be an increase at the rate of approximately $414,000,000 
per year under the first assumption with reference to wages and a decrease at the 
rate of approximately $20,000,000 per year under the second assumption. The 
estimates of $414,000,600 and $20,000,000 above given are probably both some- 
what too high, if wage reductions are to be continued. 

(d) The increase in expenses at the outset under the first wage assumption woul! 
gradually be lessened and the decrease in expenses at the outset under the secon! 
wage assumption would gradually be increased as the result of experience with the 
proposed new arrangement and by technological developments. 


The report also pointed out the sharp decline in the number of rail- 
road employees since 1930. Class I railroads * decreased the average 
number of their employees from 1,487,839 in 1930 to 1,031,014 in 
June, 1932, and two months later a further decline to 980,627 
employees was reported. This reduction, it was pointed out, was due 


— 





3 Having annual operating revenues of $1,000,000 or more. 
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partly to the business depression and partly to conditions resulting 
from increased operating efficiency, technological developments, etc. 

The following table from the report shows by years the average 
number of employees, the revenue ton-miles carried, and the passen- 
ger-train car-miles. 


NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES AND BUSINESS OF CLASS I RAILROADS IN THE UNITED 
} * STATES, 1920-1931 











| Average Average > 
,.. | number Revenue ton- pa ya Year | umber Revenue ton- ghee ng ny 
Year | of em- miles miles of em- miles pe tag “ 
| ployees ployees 
2, 022, 832 | 410, 306, 210, 000 | 3, 583, 449, 540 |} 1926.__| 1,779,275 | 443, 746, 487,000 | 3, 836, 787, 642 
1,659,513 | 306, 840, 204, 000 | 3, 469, 062, 198 || 1927___| 1,735,105 | 428, 736, 962, 000 | 3, 830, 557, 011 
1, 626, 834 | 339, 285, 348, 000 | 3, 414, 344, 834 || 1928___| 1,656,411 | 432,915, 185,000 | 3, 798, 733, 331 
1, 857, 674 | 412, 727, 228, 000 | 3, 585, 263, 479 || 1929___| 1, 660,850 | 447,321, 561,000 | 3, 857, 133, 049 
751, 362 | 388, 415, 312,000 | 3, 646, 362, 908 || 1930___| 1, 487,839 | 383, 449, 588, 000 | 3, 680, 136, 295 
744,311 | 413, 814, 261, 000 | 3, 746, 426,910 || 1931___| 1, 258,719 | 309, 224, 879, 000 | 3, 265, 923, 496 


























Average Weekly Wages in Victoria 


HE chief inspector of shops and factories in Victoria includes in 
his report for the year ending December 31, 1931, a table of the 
average weekly wages paid in a number of trades in that State under 
determinations of wages boards. The term “wages board” in Aus- 
tralia signifies a body composed of representatives of employers and 
employees, which establishes wages and conditions of work by agree- 
ment, and which is looked upon as embodying the principle of con- 
ciliation as opposed to the compulsory arbitration of the courts. In 
Victoria wages boards have been established in a wide variety of trades 
and occupations, ranging from quarrymen to attendants in hospitals 
and benevolent asylums, and from gold miners to bill posters. 
Average weekly wages under these determinations in a number of 
= leading industries and occupations are shown in the following 
table: 


154729°—33——_9 
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AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES IN VICTORIA, ESTABLISHED BY WAGES BOArRrps 


[Conversions into United States currency on basis of shilling at par=24.33 cents, penny at par=2.(3 


ne cents 
average exchange rate for December, 1931, shilling=16.9 cents, penny =1.4 cents} ' 


























Average weekly wages, December, 193) 

Males Females All workers 

Occupation or trade a 

United United I 
A ustral- | States | A ustral- States | Austral- 

an cur | “Gyr. | ian cur- | “Gur. | ian eur- aaa 

rency rency | T2¢Y | rency | Tency wary 

s. d. s. d. es ¢. 

Boots atid shoes......csccssccecc-ccccesns--.-- 76 2/| $18. 53 38 5 | $9.35 58 41] $14.19 
ES 5.0555 0sAdebocctaceusditnds a Es Bik ~ 3 Rae eens “104 1] 95,33 
Ne ee oh ce ak G0) Bae? 73 1 tt RRS gn 73 (1 17.78 
Builders’ laborers __-_..---.-- bstasb ails sdigee a 75 6} 18.37 }_.....-- ura 75 6 18. 37 
CE QI gnaw satbdees codeeustaniess 73 1] 17.78 43 5) 10.56 50 0 12.17 
CER <0 an dntinl de nétewaniegh-cobscsmindecs 90 7| 22.04 /_....-. Bern RET 90 7 04 
SRS er eee eames 70 3 17. 09 39 8 9. 65 60 9 14. 78 
I 6 ol dns. illness an tenacentiewentene 91 7] 22.28 51 3] 12.47 70 1 17.05 
lillie TER. * STG gn ea 108 10 | 26.48 60 O| 14.60, 95 7 23. OF 
epee SS eye ee ee ee 81 2 19. 75 39 10 9. 69 47 8 11. 60 
Clothing, Nee! anne ESS EET aS PF EE 71 11 17. 50 34 «1 8. 29 45 7 11.09 
Electrical installation. --....................-. s ee ° ° See ST 86 7 21.07 
ES OS | ERESN SR ey ee Hae eee 80 5 | 1 OF 1.2.2. Roeser. top 80 5 19. 57 
Engineers, factory__._- ge Ed = Sasha ediacansnpene deadliest lode 92 2 Lp ROAR Sloat 92 2/) 2243 
Machinists, skilled_.......___- mee WF 2 Bm bee REID 82 7) 20.09 27 9 6. 75 82 4 20), 03 
Machinists, unskilled__._........._.-- a. 62 5| 15.19 36 10 8. 96 62 0 15. 09 
Knitting trade___._...__-- ree Mb fig Dad Dey 72 4] 17.60 35 10 &. 72 44 9 10, 89 
Lameary Workete... 2.5... -6sss6s56--. Re sunys wera 61 9) 15.03 34 0 8. 27 37 0 9.00 
ED REE, 2 REE ISP OES.: 70 9 17. 22 34 4 8. 35 48 1 11. 70 
| FE RS Chih ay Bee SSE So bY RSP EELS | > Or ieee Bis a 92 0 22. 39 
lf) Ret EE SEs ee pe AER ew 72 «#1 17. 54 36 64 8. 84 66 7 16, 20 
Paper-bag trade.___.-- SMG ASS * SE. SARE! 76 8 | 18.65 34 5| 8.37 44 1/ 10.7 
RITE TTC ae. © VET ee ee 98 11:1 S&S ta. ..;., pe Bt) ee 9611) 23.58 
Plumbers -__....-- ePR IE AB. Deets a a ela se ele oo OF were Lace... ap Seeae 89 6 21. 78 
a eee ebtebdeceYaptildccvwebetaaeioes 61 1]| 14.86 29 3 7.12 57 3)| 13.98 
Printing (metropolitan district) _.........._.___- 90 9] 22.08 40 10 9. 94 86 9| 21.11 
SE i AST aE el IE 8 PRES BS oe ~ » SOS Ae wee 86 6) 21.05 
Woodworkers (carpenters, sawmills, etc.) _______ Se: i) es a. 75 3 18. 31 
POOR Co oh cpiicingdcesgvoncvosdcetives~ me 68 3| 16.61 36 9 8. 94 50 2/ 12.21 




















Wages and Hours in the English Cutlery Trade, 1931 


6 None Ministry of Labor of Great Britain, in response to repre- 
sentations made to it that conditions in the cutlery trade called 
for the establishment of a trade board, recently undertook an inquiry 
into its wages and working conditions to see whether these repre- 
sentations were justified. Some of the findings of the inquiry are 
given in the issue of the Ministry of Labor Gazette for December, 
1932 (p. 450), and relate to the period July to December, 1931. 
The investigation was confined to processes connected with the manu- 
facture of steel or iron knives with fast handles, steel or iron spring 
knives, scissors, and razors other than safety razors, and to the 
production of blanks, blades, or other parts used in the manufacture 
of these articles. 

The manufacture of cutlery is mainly carried on in the city of 
Sheffield, and is conducted under three different systems: Some 
firms conduct all or most of the manufacturing processes on their own 
premises, some specialize in certain processes only, such as the pro- 
duction of blanks and blades, and some issue raw materials or part!y 
finished products to be wholly or partially manufactured by “out- 
workers.” These outworkers usually receive materials from more 
than one employer; they may rent space in tenement or other fac- 
tories, or have premises of their own; they may work singly or employ 
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assistants; their methods may vary widely, but their distinguishing 
characteristic is that they work upon and make up materials supplied 
by others. 

‘Jt was impossible to cover all of the Sheffield firms engaged in the 
trade, but a representative sample was taken, consisting of approxi- 
mately one-third of the manufacturing firms known to be engaged in 
the industry. In addition, the outworkers known to be engaged by 
these firms and a number of other outworkers were visited and asked 
for particulars concerning both themselves and any assistants whom 
they employed. Information was secured from 67 manufacturing 
firms and 156 outworkers. 

The total number of workers covered by the sample inquiry was 2,926, of whom 
61.1 per cent were males and 38.9 per cent were females. Time workers con- 


stituted 71.5 per cent of the total, and pieceworkers 28.5 per cent. All but 8 
per cent of the women and girls were time workers. 


Wages of Time Workers 


Data concerning the hourly wages of time workers were obtained 
for 2,091 employees, whose age and sex grouping is shown in the fol- 
lowing table: 


TaBLE 1.—NUMBER OF TIME WORKERS STUDIED IN ENGLISH CUTLERY INDUSTRY, 
BY SEX AND AGE 























Age group Males Females 
i a i se 179 198 
I a io nik sinter ei 159 243 
DI EE. wiih o.ndhccnecdewaaiees. 104 204 
ED b-bd tin ecb bawnded 600 404 

eee ae sell 1, 042 1, 049 





The proportion in each of these sex and age groups receiving speci- 
fied hourly wage rates is shown in the following table: 


TABLE 2.—PER CENT OF TIME WORKERS RECEIVING SPECIFIED HOURLY RATES 


[Conversions into United States currency on basis of penny at par=2.03 cents; exchange rate, second half 
of 1931=1.7 cents] 




















Per cent receiving specified rate 
Males Females 
Hourly wage 
. 16 and | 18 and 7 16 and | 18 and 
U ae under | under mane — under | under a 
18 21 18 21 
IS OOO 5.6 OU) See Macca 32.8 5.4  * er 
2d. and under 3d. (4.1 and under 6.1 cents)...| 74.8] 12.0 7 eee 62.2} 38.7 8.3 0.3 
3d. and under 4d. (6.1 and under 8.1 cents) ____- 17.3} 50.3 | § peStoras 4.5} 42.4| 16.7 2.9 
4d. and under 5d. (8.1 and under 10.1 cents) ___- 23) 23) 17.3 5’. a 12.3 | 36.2 10, 4 
5d. and under 6d. (10.1 and under 12.2cents)___|____- -| 69] 21.1 7 5 1.2; 31.5 40, 1 
6d. and under 7d. (12.2and under 14.2cents)___|_____ ey 3.7: 20.2 1.3 ee 3.9 26.7 
7d. and under 8d. (14.2and under 16.2cents)___|______- 2.6) 16.3 —& | , Cee 1.5 13.3 
&d. and under 9d. (16.2 and under 18.3cents)___|..____- .6 6.8 os ESP SSL. oae 4.3 
9d. and under 10d. (18.3 and under 20.3 cents). _|...____|__-___- ' 8.6 SRE. SOPs “US ae % 
10d. and under 11d. (20.3 and under 22.3 cents) _|.....__|_.____- 1.0 RE: Seg SA 5 
lid. and under 12d. (22.3 and under 24.3cents)_|....._.|.._.__- 1.0 RAR SST: WEES 5 
12d. and under 13d. (24.3 and under 26.4 cents) _|_._____-|_.____- ge Rae. oie” See Te 
13d. and under 14d. (26.4and under 28.4cents)_|_______|___.___]______- 5 | ESS FEE Cap a 
14d. and under 15d. (28.4 and under 30.4cents)_|....___|_______|______- OS RE Sry a ey 
15d. and under 16d. (30.4 and under 32.5 cents).|_...___|____-__|______- I a 
NOE REL: SIGS GARR APS gy RPS Ties RR 3 
a a, 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 106,06 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0; 100.0 
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Of the adult male time workers, 21 years of age and over, it will be seen that 14 
per cent received less than 10d. [20.3 cents] an hour, 51 per cent received 1(q. 
and under Is. 3d. [30.4 cents] an hour, and 35 per cent received 1s. 3d. an hour oy 
more; one-fourth received 11%d. [23.3 stiehal an hour or less, and one-fourth 
received approximately 1s. 3%d. [31.9 cents] or more. Of the women of 21 years 
of age and upwards, on time work, nearly 54 per cent were rated at less than 6d. 
[12.2 cents] an hour, nearly 27 per cent at 6d. and under 7d. [14.2 cents] an hour. 
and nearly 20 per cent at 7d. an hour or more; one-fourth received 54d. {11.9 
cents] an hour or less, and one-fourth received approximately 6%d [13.7 cents] 
an hour or more. Of the women aged 18 to 20 years, inclusive, 27 per cent were 
rated at less than 4d. [8.1 cents] an hour, 36 per cent at 4d. and under 5d. [10,1 
cents], and 37 per cent at 5d. an hour or more. 


Wages by occupation are not given in detail, but the following table 
shows median and quartile hourly rates for adult men and women in 
some of the more important occupations: 


TABLE 3.—MEDIAN AND QUARTILE HOURLY WAGE RATES OF ADULTS IN CUTLERY 
TRADE, BY SEX AND OCCUPATION 


[Conversions into United States currency on basis of penny at par=2.03 cents; exchange rate, second 
half of 1931=1.7 cents] 

















Lower quartile Median Upper quartile 
Num- a _ 
i : Tni : J e U niter 
Oveupation sbet of engrish] United engis) Called gis) Ce 
cur- cur- cur- cur- cur- |, es 
rency | rency | PCY | reney | TPY | ren 
Men aged 21 and over: d. Cents d, Cents d. Cents 
Foremen and charge hands- ---.....-.-.-- 57 14.5 29. 4 16.8 34. 1 19. 1 8.7 
Table-knife machine forgers___......_.___- 65 10.3 20.9 15.5 31.4 20. 6 41.8 
Table-knife hand grinders-_-____......._._- 81 12. 4 25. 1 14.0 28.4 15.3 0 
Table-knife hafters and finishers -___-___- 145 10.8 21.9 12.0 24.3 14.0 28. 4 
Spring-knife hafters and finishers - -----_- 69 11.9 24.1 13.0 26. 4 13.7 7.8 
ee ities oss cok s--e--. 41 9.4 19.1 13. 1 26. 6 14. 5 29.4 
Women aged 21 and over: ’ 
Table-knife hafters and finishers_-__---_---- 68 5.7 11.6 6.4 13.0 7.6 
Table-knife mirror polishers. -........-_-- 32 5.8 11.8 6.3 12.8 7.0 1.2 
IN WII Aiecicisncdnorciweonaese 193 5.4 11.0 5.7 11.6 6.1 4 
EERE TSE TIT. FE ee a Ee aah 52 5.0 10.1 5.6 11.4 6.4 0) 


























The proportion of each sex and age group receiving certain specified 
weekly wage rates is shown in the following table: 
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t,nLE 4-—PER CENT OF TIME WORKERS RECEIVING SPECIFIED RATES FOR FULL- 
TIME WEEK, BY SEX AND AGE 


or (Conversions into United States currency on basis of shilling at par=24.33 cents; exchange rate, second 
half of 1931=20.4 cents] 















































ars — — 
~ | Per cent receiving specified rate 
Ls 
ts] : Males | Females 
re Full-time weekly wage rate 
I] | | | 
. .| 16 and | 18 and | ,, . r 16 and | 18 and 
| ( _— under | under —— ' — under | under — 
18 | 21 . 18 21 
le aoe aa 
In 5s, and under 10s. ($1.22 and under | | | 
0 ti ciminy ciniintiedchaitate 46.4 | 1.9 | aa | 76.2 19.8 1.9 
ids. and under 15s. ($2.43 and under | | 
fo fe ae sieabviolendi 50.2 | 54.1 Soe 23.3 61.3 20. 1 | 2.2 
= 15s. and under 20s. ($3.65 and under | 
Y $4.87) ..-- ee a Stl an aol 3.4} 30.8 18.3 > 17.7 45.1 | 9.9 
os. and under 25s. ($4.87 and under | | 
6 GPs ah kee RS. ea ae oe 8.8 27.8 1.0 5 | i 29.4 53.5 
25s. and under 30s. ($6.08 and under | | 
$7.30)... RR Tee .-- 28. Sa 1.8 2.0 23.3 
30s. and under 35s. ($7.30 and under | | 
$8.52)... ‘ i epee s 3 } 12.5 4.8 lies 1.5 9.0 
le 35s. and under 40s. ($8.52 and under | | 
aT RR Foe scadaeirars 6 ih 6.2 A oe Sein te ' 1.0 
- 40s. and under 45s. ($9.73 and under | | | | | 
d | Se oe in a Ee Sere 2.9 §.5 J 5 
e 45s. and under 50s. ($10.95 and under | | | | 
4 ts 2 ced isa ucDiieds 1.9 3 eee i SE 32 
50s. and under 55s. ($12.17 and under | | 
iS ae es nD = Bip ee eS Sea 17.8 as. 30k 2 
- 55s. and under 60s. ($13.38 and under | | 
; $14.60)... _-- eae Ge Sea 14.3 see i Thuis Rebbe 
60s. and under 65s. ($14.60 and under | | | | | 
H i Ps: eae eRe eRe Neg =. oO) EE Wee UWE Saaeeer es 
0 65s. ($15.82) and over._............--- ee ERO Steers t i Deere he -| Rye 2 
: EN RR ee ee | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 








Of the men aged 21 years and over, the rates of wages of 14 per cent were 
less than 40s. [$9.73] for a full week, of 54 per cent were 40s. and under 60s. [$14.60], 
and of 32 per cent were 60s. or more; one-fourth were rated at 45s. [$10.95] or less, 
and one-fourth at over 61s. [$14.84]. Of the women aged 21 years and over, nearly 
66 per cent were rated at less than 25s. [$6.08] for a full week, 23 per cent at 25s. 
and under 30s. [$7.30], and 11 per cent at 30s. or more; one-fourth received 21s. 
[$5.11] or less per week, and one-fourth 26s. [$6.33] or more. Among the women 
aged 18 to 20 years, inclusive, one-fourth had weekly rates of wages of 15s. 
[$3.65] or less, and one-fourth 20s. [$4.87] or more. 


Earnings of Pieceworkers 


Pircework wages are based upon a series of price lists which have 
been agreed upon between the employers’ associations and the trade- 
unions, and which cover in an elaborate and complicated manner all 
the various processes of the trade. From time to time these lists 
have been subject to percentage advances or bonuses, and also to other 
additions known as ‘‘poundages,” or allowances of so much in the 
pound to cover cost of materials and other expenses. The price lists 
are generally known throughout the trade, but are not universally 
followed, and neither is there uniformity as to the allowance and 
amount of the percentage and poundage additions. Piecework rates, 
therefore, are a complicated matter, and net hourly earnings are used 
in their place. These also become difficult of calculation in the case 
of those who take work from more than one employer, who may be 
paid perhaps at different rates for the same occupation, and who 
must spend part of their time in carrying the work back and forth. 
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The following table, therefore, deals with hourly earnings of piece. 
workers who take work from one employer only and who perform jt 
on his premises. Data were collected concerning 618 of these 
of whom 18 were males under 21 years of age. This group, as being 


rather small, was omitted from the table, while the female worker. 
under 21 are included. 


TABLE 5.—PER CENT OF PIECEWORKERS AVERAGING SPECIFIED NET HovuRty 
EARNINGS, BY SEX AND AGE 


[Conversions into United States currency on basis of penny at par=2.03 cents; exchange rate, secon: half 
of 1931=1.7 cents] 

















Per cent having specified net hourly 



































earnings 
Average net hourly earnings Males Females 
21 years 21 years Under 21 
and over and over years 

I ie ee oie te ealinas tal dene nao en sees 0.6 5.1 2 9 
4d. and under 5d. (8.1 and under 10.1 cents) --.._.__-____.----_--- 4 12.8 1] 
5d. and under 6d. (10.1 and under 12.2 cents)___________-_____-- 2.5 12.8 17.8 
6d. and under 7d. (12.2 and under 14.2 cents)_..__________- 2.0 20. 5 9 0 
7d. and under 8d. (14.2 and under 16.2 cents)__.______- 1.8 | 15.4 13.3 
8d. and under 9d. (16.2 and under 18.3 cents) 4.2 15.4 44 
9d. and under 10d. (18.3 and under 20.3 cents) - 5.0 10.3 
10d. and under 11d. (20.3 and under 22.3 cents) 7.6 5.1 2.2 
11d. and under 12d. (22.3 and under 24.3 cents)... .________- 8.1 
12d. and under 13d. (24.3 and under 26.4 cents)_______- 8.7 
13d. and under 14d. (26.4 and under 28.4 cents) 8.3 
14d. and under 15d. (28.4 and under 30.4 cents) __ 7.4 
15d. and under 16d. (30.4 and under 32.5 cents)____.._____________- 6.5 - 
16d. and under 17d. (32.5 and under 34.5 cents)__.....___._...-_.___- 4.6 2.6 
17d. and under 18d. (34.5 and under 36.5 cents)___.___.._._.-_-___-. 5.8 | 
18d. and under 19d. (36.5 and under 38.5 cents) _______- 5.0 F 
19d. and under 20d. (38.5 and under 40.6 cents)____....-......._.___- 5.0 : 
RN aemE tS TaRs OF or  CE 16. 5 < 

RRC et Re a RS ie 100. 0 100.0 | 00.0 
Pg ee eee Se ee is oul 516 39 | 45 








It will be seen from the above table that of the adult males who constituted 
the great majority of the pieceworkers, about 16 per cent earned under 10d. 
[20.3 cents] and 32 per cent under 1s. [24.3 cents] an hour, 24 per cent earned 1s. 
and under Is. 3d. [30.4 cents] an hour, 17 per cent Is. 3d. and under Is. 6d. [36.5 
cents] an hour, 10 per cent 1s. 6d. and under Is. 8d. [40.6 cents] an hour, and 
about 17 per cent 1s. 8d. an hour or over. One-fourth of the total earned 
approximately 11d. [22.3 cents] an hour or less, and one-fourth 1s. 6d. [37 
cents] an hour or more. 

Comparatively few women were employed on piecework; of such adults as 
were employed, about 18 per cent received under 5d. [10.1 cents] and about 31 
yer cent under 6d. [12.2 cents] an hour; 36 per cent received 6d. and under Sd. 
16.2 cents] an hour, and over 33 per cent 8d. an hour or more. 


Hours of Work 


Tue following table, showing normal weekly hours, is based on 
data concerning 2,091 timeworkers, of whom 1,042 were males and 
1,049 were females, and 618 pieceworkers, of whom 534 were males 
and 84 females. The percentages whose normal hours of work per 
week fell within certain specified limits were as follows: 
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qTasLe 6.—-PER CENT OF TIME AND PIECEWORKERS HAVING SPECIFIED NORMAL 
WEEKLY HOURS, BY SEX 






































It 
sé, —— 
ne Per cent having specified weekly hours 
Ts aoe 
Normal full-time weekly hours Timeworkers Pieceworkers 
LY : Both Both 
Males | Females sexes Males | Females oenes 
If ile 
METS, hls s Clinbb odockseboocdl 0.6 0.1 0.3 oe ” Ree rte e es 1.3 
oe ER TREE D 4.9 9.6 7.3 6.9 3.6 6.5 
ES cnn nannacncainihiitlaecinea 8.8 15.5 12.2 10. 5 25.0 12.5 
Th) NE IG 6 ici 0 cw cocicpcnionkigigilian Aalaia 22. 2 21.7 22. 0 30. 0 39.3 31.2 
i Ie oi, whi nin keakasebes 33. 2 22. 5 27.8 45.0 26. 2 42.4 
; oes AR eee Shesecebhs 24.0 19.4 21.7 2.2 5.9 2.7 
~ ah cess dpa cdi dela | 6.3 11.2 8.7 Si emipg 3.4 
ok NEG a er Ee eee re ee | 100.0 | 100. 0 | 100. 0 | 100. 0 | 100. 0 | 100. 0 
= 





In the case of timeworkers, the normal weekly hours coincided in all but a 
very few instances with the hours actually worked, but a considerable number 
of pieceworkers were at the date of the inquiry working a week substantially 
shorter than their normal full-time week. Of the total of 618 male and female 
pieceworkers, about 24 per cent worked on an average less than 30 hours a week, 
13 per cent averaged 30 and under 40 hours, 34 per cent 40 and under 48 hours, 
18 per cent 48 hours, and 11 per cent over 48 hours, during the 4-week period 
for which particulars were obtained. 











TREND OF EMPLOYMENT 





Summary for December, 1932 


MPLOYMENT decreased 0.4 per cent in December, 1932, as 
compared with November, 1932, and pay-roll totals ‘decre: ased 
These figures are based on the pay rolls ending nearest 


0.9 per cent. 


the 15th of the month. 

The industrial groups surveyed, the number of establishments 
reporting in each group, the number of employees covered, and the 
pay rolls for one week, for both November and December, 
together with the per cents of change in December are shown in the 


following tabulation: 


SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS, 











Employment 








Amount of pay roll 



































NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER, 


Estab- Per (1 week) 
Industrial groups lish- cent of | 
ments November,| December, change November, December, | “" 
1932 | 1932 1932 1932 
| | 
Manufacturing____________- _| 18,044 2,676,652 | 2,636,280 | | —1.9 $45, 726,474 $44, 795, 448 | 1 
| NRRL 1,362 259,211 | 260,334| +.4| 4,545,173 | 4,729,475 | 
FS AR. 160 85, 685 85, 284 —.5 2, 027, 786 2, 235, 194 | 
EE a 1, 202 173, 526 175,050 | +.9 | 2,517,387 | 2,494, 281 | 
Metalliferous mining ______- 275 | 20,965 21,838 | +4,2 397, 881 397, 624 | 
Quarrying and nonmetallic 
ae alana 631 | 22, 687 | 19,411 | —14,4 338, 712 275, 304 | 
Crude petroleum producing. 276 | 21, 752 | 22,019 | +1.2 627, 544 616, 803 
Public utilities __.........__._- 12, 328 617, 319 612, 597 —.8 | 16,974,666 | 16,902,929 
Telephone and telegraph -_. | 8, 302 272, 000 269, 598 —.9 | 7,163,557 | 7,082, 328 
Power and light._._.._____- 3, 523 211, 587 209, 993 —.8 | 6,144,666 | 6, 140, 082 | 
Electric-railroad and motor- | 
bus operation and main- | 
SE Hic... ninirounictinnoeneret 503 133, 732 133, 006 —.5 | 3,666,443 3, 680, 519 | 
. ss A I ee 17, 552 425, 316 482,715 | +13.5 | 8,992,593 | 9,676,417 | 
IRR ee 2, 822 73, 643 73, 076 —.8 1, 984, 926 1, 963, 142 | 
a ee eee 14, 730 351, 673 409, 639 | +16. 5 7, 007, 667 7, 713, 275 
Sei SRE aA aaa ae 2, 410 132, 756 130,902 | —1.4 | 21,813,945 | ? 1, 784, 651 | 
pee | and preserving ____- 902 45, 068 30,121 | —33.2 505, 989 377, 458 | 
a EES 965 57, 641 57, 407 —.4 876, 198 869, 562 | 
Docket and cleaning-________- 337 10, 651 10,276 | —3.6 180, 848 167, 440 | 
Building construction _______ 10, 090 79, 163 66,836 | —15.6 | 1,908,033 | 1,513,092 | 
Banks, brokerage, insur- | 
ance, and real estate______- 3, 260 127, 540 126, 971 —.4| 4,474,416 | 4,440,538 | 
—!—— —| 
Saas eee ] 68, 432 4,496,721 | 4,477,701 —.4 | 87,362,472 | 86,546, 741 | 











1 Weighted per cent of change for the combined 89 manufacturing industries, wherein the proper al 
ance is made for the relative importance of the several industries so that the figures represent all es 
lishments of the country in the 89 industries surveyed; the remaining per cents of change, including t: 


are unweighted. 


2 The amount of pay roll given represents cash payments only; the additional value of board, room, 


tips can not be computed 


1932 


( ) 
15 


Data are not yet available concerning railroad employment for 
” for latest 


December, 1932. 
figures reported.) 


(See section ‘‘Class I steam railroads 


”Per ee pr weekly earnings in December, 1932, for each of the 17 


industri 


376 


groups iacluded in the bureau’s monthly trend-of-employ- 
ment survey, together with the per cents of change in December, 19:3. 
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as compared with November, 1932, and December, 1931, are given 
in the table following. These per capita weekly earnings must not 
be confused with full-time weekly rates of wages; they are per capita 
weekly earnings computed by dividing the total amount of pay roll 
for the week by the total number of employees (part-time as well as 
full-time workers). 


PER CAPITA WEEKLY EARNINGS IN 17 INDUSTRIAL GROUPS IN DECEMBER, 1932, 
AND COMPARISON WITH NOVEMBER, 1932, AND DECEMBER, 1931 


























Per cent of change De- 
Per capita cember, 1932, com- 
weekly pared with— 
Industrial group earnings 
in Decem- 
ber, 1932 | November, | December, 
1932 1931 
Tot SE ERS ie, Sess er eee ae aaa oe Oe eee $16. 99 —0.5 —17.4 
Coal mining: 
PIES oe Mig A NR EEE EW op sera 2s TS = 26. 21 +10. 7 —8.2 
Bituminous. -_..-....-- ile Stas te E PRE PCY et 2 Rees © INS 14, 25 —1.8 —16.3 
pI HE RE A PSP IS SS “el 18. 21 —4.1 —16.1 
Quarrying and nonmetallic mining---_-............-...--.---...--- 14.18 —5.0) © —23.8 
Crude petroleum producing--_-_-_--.....--_--- ielal ale cit a aashontdlcike tohemandinlie 28. O1 —2.9 —22.7 
Public utilities: 
CN a. ne en inndcembadnucbenbeewense 26. 27 —.3 —11.9 
8. SEES eee pice dn dd dolae dblp ettinnd 29. 24 +.7 —7.5 
Electric-railroad and motor-bus operation and maintenance--_-- 27. 67 +.9 —11.0 
Trade: 
iti eel cs, | ckieenecabrenneien MS MNT 26. 86 —.3 —12.6 
| oS Ee © EEE SASS RN DAIS SAREE. oe! ; 18. 83 —5.5 —12.8 
eT CI nn i'n Snes oes Sessa ees Setoeees.5 13. 63 —.2 —14.8 
al cian nada tsinilnahichshedicniainhdipparelelanidaeg 12. 53 +11.6 —16.2 
eB 5 iad od den eigeendd cdpgaiion dienes abies « 15.15 —.3 —14.8 
Dyeing and cleaning_----- i eee POE OP ec yt SRE ES Ra Bae 16. 30 —4.0 —19.5 
Building construction -_-__-_-_-- esis wpe Ade ib tenis termed inside wuewehece 22. 64 —6.1 (2) 
Banks, brokerage, insurance, and real estate___...........-------.--- 35. 08 —.3 (2) 
TAIN AiR ss aiid sibesnaials one wane a ody A eiectleainch aie hula lode ca | 318. 81 t—.4 3 —15.0 








1 The additional value of board, room, and tips can not be computed. 
2 Data not available. 
3 Not including building construction or banks, etc. 


Employment in Selected Manufacturing Industries in 
December, 1932 


Comparison of Employment and Pay-Roll Totals in December, 1932, with 
November, 1932, and December, 1931 


MPLOYMENT in manufacturing industries decreased 1.9 per cent 
in December, 1932, as compared with November, 1932, and 
pay-roll totals decreased 2.3 per cent over the month interval. Com- 
paring December, 1932, with December, 1931, decreases of 12.6 per 
cent in employment and 27.8 per cent in pay rolls are shown over the 
12-month period. 

The per cents of change in employment and pay-roll totals in 

December, 1932, as compared with November, 1932, are based on 
returns made by 18,044 establishments in 89 of the principal manu- 
facturing industries in the United States, having in December, 
2,636,280 employees, whose combined earnings in one week were 
$44,795,448. 
The index of employment in December, 1932, was 58.3, as com- 
pared with 59.4 in November, 59.9 in October, 1932, and 66.7 in 
December, 1931; the pay-roll index in December, 1932, was 37.7 as 
compared with 38.6 in November, 39.9 in October, 1932, and 52.2 in 
December, 1931. The 12-month average for 1926 equals 100. 
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In Table 1, which follows, are shown the number of identical estab. 
lishments reporting in both November and December, 1932, in the g9 
manufacturing industries, together with the total number of employ yees 
on the pay rolls of these establishments during the pay period ending 
nearest December 15, the amount of their weekly earnings in Decem- 
ber, the per cents of ‘change over the month and year intervals, and 
the indexes of employment and pay roll in December, 1932. 

The monthly per cents of change for each of the 89 separate in- 
dustries are computed by direct comparison of the total number of 
employees and of the amount of weekly pay roll reported in identica| 
establishments for the two months considered. The per cents of 
change over the month interval in the several groups and in the total 
of the 89 manufacturing industries are computed from the index 
numbers of these groups, which are obtained by weighting the index 
numbers of the several industries in the groups by the number of 
employees or wages paid in the industries. The per cents of change 
over the year interval in the separate industries, in the groups and in 
the totals, are computed from the index numbers of employment and 
pay-roll totals. 









TABLE 1.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN MANUFACTURING 
ESTABLISHMENTS IN NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER, 1932, AND DECEMBER, 1931 








Employment Pay-roll totals 









































Index num- 
Estab- bers Decem- 
lish- ber, 1932 
ments Per cent of Per cent of (average 
report- change change 1926 = 100) 
ing in 
—_ — 
Indust O- | Number r,. | De- | Amount r De- 
— vem- | on pay ae cem- | of pay roll . O- | cem- 
ber | roll De- ber | ber, | (1 week) veg ber, 
and | cember, to | 1931, | Decem- : 1931, | Em- | Pay- 
De- | 1932 | pe. | to | ber, 1932] pe. | to | ploy-| roll 
cem- De- De- | ment | totals 
ber, cem- cem- cem- cem- 
1932 | 1939 1932 | 1939 
Food and kindred products _| 3,031 | 250,301 | —2.6 | —6.7 |$4,989,899 | —2.7 |—19.9 | 83,2 64.9 
Slaughtering and meat 
eae. 226 83,999 | + (1) | —7.6 | 1,696,940 | +1.9 |—21.8] 86.2 68. 1 
Confectionery. -_-~........-- 334 38, 300 | —6.7 | —3.1 540, 748 | —1.9 |—19.4] 86.4 63.7 
| BREE ee eS S) 393 10,408 | —3.5 | —9.9 264, 399 | —6.8 |—26.3] 61.9 47.0 
RE 430 15,960 | —.2| —3.4 337, 354 | —1.5 |—11.6] 82.8 66.6 
» ERE ea ge 962 61,703 | —.6{ —9.1 | 1,350,243 | —2.3 |—19.7]| 78.9 64.6 
Sugar refining, cane---_--- 15 7,939 | —2.2| —6.6 189, 431 | —2.0 |—13.3 | 74.7 61.2 
I. oc aineiindaceaw tenes 60 17,693 |—-15.7 |+11.5 277, 448 |—28.4 |—17.4 | 201.1 111.9 
ERR ee nt 322 8, —6.1 }—15.1 220, 543 | —1.5 |—21.6] 63.9 50.6 
Ree e ess 289 5,411 | —2.0 | —4.5 112, 793 | —4.0 |—18.9 | 93.8 73.6 
Textiles and their products_| 3,056 | 617,247 | —2.3 | —2.5 | 7,770,716 | —5.5 |—20.0| 71.3 44,8 
Cotton goods. ............- 677 | 283,465} —.5| +1.9 | 2,425,621 | —3.3|—12.1| 75.2) 49.9 
Hosiery and knit goods....| 438] 100,488 | —4.4| +.8 | 1,321, 201 |—10.2 |—13.8]| 85.2 59.3 
Ge OI notch cone os 240 44,681 | —1.8 |—15.8 570, 121 | —2.6 |—33.5 | 59.7 38.5 
Woolen and worsted goods._| 252 56,723 | +.3 | +8.3 908,140 | +4.0| —6.3 | 71.5 51.7 
Carpets and rugs. .-------- 34 13, 757 | —4.8 |—17.0 212,705 | —6.8 |-—31.0 | 52.4 31.0 
Dyeing and finishing tex- 

ERSRIS 2 SESE SE SEES 154 34,393 | —.1 | —6.0 598, 310 | —1.3 |—25.5 | 78.0 53. 
Clothing, men’s. ---..-.-.-- 379 57,975 | —6.7 | —2.7 661, 594 |—19.1 |—28.3 | 65.0 30.7 
Shirts and collars........-- 117 16, 293 | —1.9 | —2.0 173, 844 | —5.3 | —3.5 | 64.0 41.4 
Clothing, women’s-------- 380 23,956 | —1.5 |—13.2 382, 554 | —6.2 |—35.0 | 63.8 36. 0 
I Gin ii ascii ici sins. mnitiig 131 8,011 | —6.6 |—11.3 117, 885 | —6.0 |—29.3 | 59.9 35.3 
Corsets and allied gar- 

SES eae 30 5,272} —1.4| +.3 77,655 | —.5| —6.2)| 98.3 76. 6 
Cotton small wares-_------ 117 9,462 | —4.3 | —4.9 137,997 | —5.0 |—20.5 | 78.8 54. 
Hats, a 36 5, 270 | —6.0 | —6.6 100,189 | —3.3 | —24] 65.2 41.5 
Men’s furnishings. -..._-...- 71 7,501 | —5.1 | —4.0 82,900 |—17.1 |—-32.1) 69.5 40.7 


1 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
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TapLe 1.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN MANUFACTURING 
ESTABLISHMENTS IN NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER, 1932, AND DECEMBER, 1931—Con. 
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Employment Pay-roll totals Index num- 
Estab- bers Decem- 
lish- ber, 1932 
ments Per cent of Per cent of (average 
report- change change 1926= 100) 
ing in 
both ° 
No- 
ndust Number De- | Amount De- 
ietustey vem- | on pay Faces cem- | of pay roll —_ cem- 
ber | roll De- ber | bet, | (Lweek) | “Dor | ber, 
and | cember, | {5 | 1931, | Decem- | ‘{% | 1931, | Em- | Pay- 
De- 1932 De- to | ber, 1932 | 5) to | ploy-| roil 
cem- De- © | De- | ment | totals 
ber, cem- | cem- cem- | cem- 
1932 ber, | ber, ber, | ber, 
1932 1932 1932 1932 
Iron and steel and their 
products, not including 
machinery-_____--.--------- 1,383 | 285,193 | —3.4 |—19,7 |#3, 898,008 | —6.9 |—40.2 | 51.4 24,2 
Ieee Steel... 2... 209 170, 482 | —2.0 |—17.3 | 2,130,694 | —5.0 |—41.0] 52.1 21.9 
Cast-iron pipe...........-- 38 5,411 | —3.8 |—40.9 68, 365 | +3.8 |—60.0 | 29.0 14.8 
Structural and ornamental 
EE io dinansincnookek 197 13, 492 —.8 |—35.7 217,319 | —7.0 |—51.0] 40.0 21.8 
ES ee 105 20, 984 —.2 |—17.5 282,436 | +2.2 |—37.7)| 49.8 25. 0 
Steam fittings and steam 
and hot-water heating ‘ 
ID ao wo ne nw a omerwdin 98 13, 241 |—11. 4 |—29.2 219, 593 |—14.9 |—39.7 | 34.0 19.0 
EET SRR pe 152 14, 497 | —9.9 | —7.5 222, 630 |—18.6 |—23.7 49.5 25. 8 
Bolts, nuts, washers, and 
Se Pee rs 69 8,310 | +.2 |—13.9 125, 424 | —2.0 |—31.8]| 61.5 33. 7 
Cutlery (not including 
silver and plated cut- 
lery) and edge tools____-- 129 8,681 | —4.5 |—15.2 151, 251 | —7.0 |—28.2]{ 61.3 39. 3 
Forgings, iron and steel_-_-- 60 4,874 | +.5 |—24.3 73,481 | +5.6 |—40.7| 53.4 27.8 
Plumbers’ supplies - _------ 69 5, 274 |—17.0 |—34.1 68, 571 |—33.7 |—58.1 | 46.1 21.1 
Tin cans and other tinware- 60 8,165 | —2.9 | —6,7 154,138 | +1.8 |—13.6 |) 71.1 42.5 
Tools (not including edge ‘ 
tools, machine tools, 
fe ees eee 128 6,818 | —1.2 |—25.7 109, 553 | —2.9 |—38.6) 61.1 34.7 
. A RS ot See: 69 4,964 | —3.2 |—18.3 74, 553 |—13.9 |—39.4 | 87.3 52.8 
cae allied products_| 1,627 | 120,252 | —3.9 |—18.3 | 1,464,659 | —9.6 |—38.8 | 36.6 18, 8 
um ber— 
ES a 645 58, 826 | —4.8 |—15.9 638, 667 |—13.0 |—37.8 | 33.4 15.8 
ae eee 485 17,714 | —2.8 |—29.0 247, 594 | —8.2|—46.6| 33.0 18.3 
0 SS 476 42,649 | —3.2 |—19.3 563,950 | —6.9 |—38.3| 45.9 23.8 
Turpentine and rosin-_-.--. 21 1,063 | +2.1] —3.2 14,448 | +1.6| —7.9)| 45.8 37.4 
Leather and its manu- 
Sn in ds wonbicsacio dled 498 | 122,062 | —3.6 | —4.3 | 1,697,874 | —4.0 |—16.3 | 69.3 40.7 
I Se Ne a 164 25,212 | —1.4] +1.1 461,587 | —1.8| —83]| 70.7 53.1 
1 Boots and shoes. ......-_-- 334 96,850 | —4.1 | —5.5 | 1, 236,287 | —4.5|—19.1/ 69.0 37.2 
0 Paper and printing___...___. 1,922 | 214,528 | —.7 |—10.1 | 5,284,162 | —.6 |—23.1| 79.5 64.9 
6 Paper and pulp__.......-- 410 78,517 | —2.6 | —5.9 | 1,348,889 | —7.1 |—24.1 73. 0 46.7 
. on RNG Suis debe a tts 314 20,716 | —2.9 |—11.8 356, 650 | —5.9 |—22.3 | 71.9 58.0 
- inting— 
9 Book and job_.....__-_. 752 47,683 | +1.2 |—16.1 | 1, 288,052 | +4.0 |—28.7 | 72.7 59.3 
6 Newspapers and peri- 
6 SE, areal 446 67,612 | +.1] —6.8 | 2,290,571 | +.1/—184] 98.0 85.8 
8 Chemicals and allied prod- 
4 ucts______- ete tidedcveddante 1,036 | 148,723; —.5 | —6.7 | 3,262,869 | —2.0 |—18.8| 75.6 59.7 
3 Gueeeis................. 121} 20,712} —.9] —7.0| 482,850} —3.0|—20.4] 846] 59.8 
5 Fertilizers____- er Ss Be 203 6,053 | —5.5 |—-10.3 80,313 | —1.2|—26.2] 43.5] 30.4 
‘ Petroleum refining._..____- 135 52,963 | +1.7 | —7.1 | 1,389, 358 —.3|-—19.2] 62.5 51.8 
0 Cottonseed oil, cake, and 
RRR eS Se Se 46 2,465 | —6.6] —4.8 25,736 | —5.8 |—27.0] 51.1 44.3 
3 Druggists’ preparations....| 41 7,486} —.7|—-11.2] 152,721 | —1.3/-18.5] 71.4] 70.9 
7 Explosives.............-.-- 26 3,297 | +.4|—11.8 64,441 | —4.5 |}—23.0] 79.3 51.7 
4 Paints and varnishes. - -..- 354 14, 454 | —2.0 |—11.9 301, 887 | —4.5 |—26.7 | 65.7 49.3 
0 STEMS EES: 23 28,731 | +2.9} —.7 487,398 | +1.9}| —7.6 | 146.9| 122.5 
3 ad 87| 12,562| —3.8| —3.3] 278,165| —4.5|-125] 945| 79.2 
6 Stone, clay, and glass prod- 
7 chide didewesdsinnnss 1,321} 80,800 | —6.9 |—23.6 | 1,265,046 | —7.7 |—39.2| 40.7 | 25.9 
5 ee 119 | 11,222 |—19.8 |—33.0] 175,185 |—25.7|—50.7] 329) 17.2 
7 Brick, tile, and terra cotta_ 678 16, 009 |—12.8 |—36. 2 180, 086 |—14.0 |—-54.6 | 23.8 9.9 
Pottery_..._- Decebkatcaiea 121 14,628 | —.6) —9.7 227,908 | —2.2|—27.2| 62.3 36.9 
EROS RE A SF 189 : —1.2 |-—12.5 576,881 | —4.5 |—27.0]| 57.2 38. 4 
Marble, granite, slate, and 
other stone products.....| 214 5,003 | —7.3 |—32.5 104, 986 | —3.0 |—46.2| 43.2 28.1 
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TABLE 1.-COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS 
ESTABLISHMENTS IN NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER, 1932, 
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IN MANUFACTURING 
AND DECEMBER, 1931—: 


on, 















































Employment Pay-roll totals Index num 
Estab- bers Decem.- 
lish- ber, 1932 
ments Per cent of Per cent of (averag: 
report- change change 1926= | 
ing in 
— ] 
Indust NO- | Number De- | Amount r De- 
ad vem- | on pay Banal cem, | of pay roll No- cem- 
ber | roll De- ber | bet, | (1 week) bom ber, 
and | cember, | {6 | 1931, | Decem- | "€ | 1931, | Em- 
De- 1932 vs to | ber, 1932 | ,%° to | ploy- 
cem- De- De- } 
_| De- De- | ment 
ber, cem- | com- cem- | com. 
1932 ber, | ber ber, | ber 
1932 | 1932 32 | 1932 | 
} 
Nonferrous metals and 
their products__.._......_- 625 | 78,976 | —2.4 |—16.0 |$1,320,622 | —6.9 |—31.7 | 53.1 
Stamped and enameled 

bea ee ee 88 12,646 | —5.1 | —9.8 188, 734 |—11.6 |—-30.5 | 59.7 
Brass, bronze, and copper 

PROGRES... -.-2----- 204 27,450 | —1.8 |—18.1 449,960 | —4.6 |—35.1] 51.0 
Aluminum manufactures -- 26 4,877 | —1.6 |—13.3 78, 233 | —5.0 |—26.4 | 47.5 
Clocks, time-recording de- 

vices, and clock move- 

eg ee 24 5, 264 | —.4 |—29.8 73, 471 |—12.7 |—36.9 | 43.3 
Gas and electric fixtures, 

lamps, lanterns, and re- 

EEE ED 53 4, 790 —.5 |—18.9 95, 934 | —4.0 |—32.0 67.2 
Plated ware___..---- 54 7, 752 | —2.8 |—11.9 139, 110 |—12.9 |—30.6 62. 2 | 
Smelting and refining— 

copper, lead, and zinc_- 28 8,152 | +3.0 |—14.9 136, 333 | +.6 |—27.5] 58.8 | 
WP icactictethcmcaet: 8,045 |—-12.1 |—18.5 158,847 | —7.9 |—32.8 | 37.5 | 

Tobacco manufactures -____- 242 54,467 | —5.3 | —3.9 703,868 | —3.9 |—14.4 | 70.8 
Chewing and smoking to- 
bacco and snuff_-_--_---_-- 34 10,027 | —2.7| —2.3 134, 563 | —3.3 |-12.4] 86.8 | 
Cigars and cigarettes ____- 208 44,440 | —5.6 | —4.2 569, 305 | —4.0 |—14.7] 68.8 
Transportation sparen 393 | 211,905 | +8.6 |—24.8 | 4,385,826 |+13.4 |—33.3 | 45.7 
pS | eee eee 223 173, 331 |+11.3 |—25.0 | 3, 495, 542 |+15.6 |—33. 4 46. 2 
AGE... 6.26. detain 3 30 5, 768 | +2. 2 |—20.3 177, 906 | +3.9 |—20.5 | 187.6 
Cars, electric and steam 

WN okt Lx .3 39 5,473 | —5.2] —3.8 98, 636 —.6} —6.5 | 20.0 
pr ee Oe 11 2,107 | —1.5 |—35.3 43,155 | —2.2 |—49.5 |} 13.9 
Shipbuilding_-.....-..-.-.-- 90 25, 226 | +.1 |—28.9 570, 587 | +7.6|—38.2]| 66.8 

Rubber products. -.......--- 157 73,192 | —.2| —8.9 | 1,315,547 | +1.0|-21.3)| 64.5 | 
Rubber tires and fhner 

Se ae ee »45 42, 627 —.9 |—10.2 753, 034 | +1.7 |—27.8 58.3 
Rubber boots and shoes__- gy 11, 245 | +6.7 |—15.6 214,172 | +8.2 | —7.7 58. 9 
Rubber goods, other than 

boots, shoes, tires, and 

ee Wea s 5. <5... ~.2 103 19,320 | —2.1 | —2.7 348, 341 | —3.0 |—15.3 | 83.6 

Machinery, not including 
transportation equip- 
OE: ES, 1,818 ; 279,254) —.9 |—27.2 | 5,106,299 +1.1/—41.7) 45.4 
Agricultural implements. - - 73 6, 353 |+15.2 |—29.3 93, 528 |+14.3 |—32.6 | 26.0 
Electrical machinery, ap- 

paratus, and supplies....| 290| 103,075 | —1.0 |—33.1 | 2,053,872) +.2/—46.3| 48.6 
Engines, tur bines, tractors, 

and water wheels_-_-_-_--- 88 14,942} +.9 |—29.9 297,195 | +5.7 |—37.0 | 40.1 
Cash registers, adding ma- 

chines, and calculating 

ESS See ee 44 13,204 | —.4 |—17.8 307,602 | +.1|—26.8] 63.1 
Foundry and machine- 

shop products_-_--........} 1,075 98,030 ; —.5 |—23.6 | 1,586,217 | +1.3 |-—40.7 | 44.1 
Machine tools__........-.-- 147 10, 867 | +2.6 |—37.5 200, 526 | +3.0 |-—-49.5 | 31.3 
Textile machinery and 

diab dibads <2 cin 44 6, 593 | +2.4 |—20.6 116, 664 | +7.5 j—40.4 | 54.2 
Typewriters and supplies_. 18 8,018 |—12.5 |—32.9 130, 636 | —1.9 |—37.1 | 51.8 
Po anttbhccweent ttl 39 18,172 | —9.3 |—13.1 320, 059 |—12.8 |—30.6 | 70.4 

Railroad repair shops -----_- 935 99,380 | —1.4| —9.8 | 2,330,053 | —.3/|-—21.4/) 49.5 
Electric railroad __--.-.--_-- 387 20, 620 +.4 |-105 537, 473 3.7 |—22.7| 65.9 
Steam railroad........-.--. 548 78, 760 | —1.6 | —9.7 | 1,792,580; —.8§ |—21.2] 48.2 

Total, 89 industries ____|18, 044 |2,€36,280 | —1.9 |—12.6 44, 795,448 | —2.3 |—27.8 | 58.3 
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Per Capita Earnings in Manufacturing Industries 


PER CAPITA weekly earnings in December, 1932, for each of the 89 
manufacturing industries surveyed by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
together with the per cents of change in December, 1932, as compared 
with November, 1932, and December, 1931, are shown in Table 2. 

These earnings must not be confused with full-time weekly rates of 
wages. They are per capita weekly earnings, computed by dividing 
the total amount of pay roll for the week by the total number of 
employees (part-time as well as full-time workers). 


TaBLE 2.—PER CAPITA WEEKLY EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN 
DECEMBER, 1932, AND COMPARISON WITH NOVEMBER, 1932, AND DECEMBER, 























1931 
; Per cent of change com- 
Per capita pared Lan a 
weekly 
Industry earnings in 
D — | November, | December, 
1932 1931 
Food and kindred products: 
Slaughtering and meat packing-.-.-....................-.-------- $20. 20 +1.9 —15.5 
ac ndiacs bl l:iuirmancevisbidsinninesbeueiawatieanadiniiel 14. 12 +5. 2 —16.8 
ii crdipeodinticiia whitdnninsniiglbtianddnan auld namoete 25. 40 —3.4 —18.3 
le on ecubie dl ebb indnminpidih ip nboyunen + hienanppeeiciend 21.14 —1.3 —8.1 
lon cnseepsnsivatenipalatleldinmiecaniih pinigichiclise ina wheinatinieeialwetalemee 21. 88 -—1.7 —11.6 
I MN io Se ion a i llva enh aes bial bhaieebemerenedl 23. 86 +.3 —7.2 
ie a ice sai amin dinalanenaenh Mamiignn Saree weed 15. 68 —15.0 —25.7 
Tee ee os csroer se nasivns mci enmaielensinie staan sabe 24. 81 +4.9 —7.9 
Ee RS > OF ey eee een ee ee ee 20. 85 —2.0 —14.9 
Textiles and their products: 
Nee ee dais one wishin inpnNaeenune 10. 39 —2.9 —13.5 
ain en cnsdntvnhiiitchhvbianeeagbinawiet 13.15 —6.0 —14.4 
od ell ecemowesinneinisamauiinnwirisidiunmeee 12. 76 —.9 —21.0 
NE COG ncn ccecddtikesinennennssdeneesoeen 16. 01 +3.8 —13.4 
COSBEED ONG WENGE... 24.006.05------- ~~~ 02-2 o-oo oo o-oo ee 15. 46 —2.2 —17.5 
ETS ESTO CL IS OL A EE 17. 40 —1.2 — 20.6 
EE A ie EE AOE a en Se EE 11. 41 —13.4 —26. 3 
is Do crt hercintiiwoneousTdbidc pdidiamieniin sain 10. 67 —3.4 —1.0 
eo cnistie rasan bss emsigcinaetp elnino 15. 97 —4.8 —25. 2 
Nn ni tend em pernnesnewaiannalicbasouemaind 14.72 +.5 —20.2 
Corsets and allied garments......................----.....-....- 14. 73 +1.0 —6.4 
i oe eietitnnisdnislainckghhenbetnns 14. 58 —.8 —16.3 
a a ss call illaeagieeieipditara aah iy ne apelin 19. 01 +2.9 +4. 3 
EET SESE EOD TIER Ge SEN RE 11. 05 —12.6 —29.4 
Iron and steel and their products, not including machinery: 
ERE > SRS gan nS enna Tepe 12. 50 —3.0 —29.1 
aE: a ES eee ERE 12. 63 +7.9 —32. 2 
Struct and ornamental ironwork............-...-.-----.---- 16. 11 —6.2 —23.7 
is ws etal er aeticiuecl 13. 46 +2.4 —24.0 
Steam fittings and steam and hot-water heating apparatus--_-_-_-- 16. 58 —4.0 —14.9 
SE 9 RES, RAE CP SR PANY ee a eer 15. 36 —9.6 —17.6 
A, ORIN MN UN i. ccbedmseseceon 15. 09 —2.3 —20.8 
Cutlery (not including silver and plated cutlery) and edge tools. 17. 42 —2.7 —15.1 
nn cowtijatasdlinioeecninne 15. 08 +5.1 —21.8 
A A TT eT SERA He 13. 00 —20. 2 —36.5 
Tin cans and other tinware____._..........-.-....-.-------.---- 18. 88 +4.8 -7.3 
Tools (not including edge tools, machine tools, files, or saws) ---- 16. 07 —-1.7 —17.4 
ne cenwiinndieas eee eieadeseses 15. 02 —11.1 —25.9 
Lumber and allied products: 
Lumber— 
Et cc bd dew etisithnecdiidhsanisslodecsceiokoneetdees 10. 86 —8.7 —26.3 
EE i bd 6 cb ch cacedehpoleidulibobiadsdibeiniuceciiod 13. 98 —5.5 —24.5 
lilt OR aca Sl RE es a et RE os, tt TR 13. 22 —3.9 —23.4 
I oi ia wacidsdavtnadccedébdndisebennnscbe 13. 59 —.6 —4.6 
Leather and its manufactures: 
ee i oe, ee aba edehbes bwegcsedédgdiinewessssauel 18. 31 —.4 —9.4 
- enent = EE RS GN IEE 7-5 SES Fale 12. 76 —.4 —14.4 
aper prin 4 
Paper and pulp-_-.........--.--.-.-.--- sSeicdéacocchp anh tensitaales 17. 18 —4.7 —19.5 
Pa ON Es a on nits wednaermigsniotnn natant its bie ienin 17. 22 —3.0 —11.9 
Book el oi... i itiens Gg mopman nda ehgns eopynainmno 27.01 +2.8 -15.1 
Newspapers and periodicals... .........----------+-+.------ 33. 88 -.1 —12.6 
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TABLE 2,—PER CAPITA WEEKLY EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES | 


DECEMBER, 1932, AND COMPARISON WITH NOVEMBER, 1932, AND DECEMBI R. 
1931—Continued 








Per cent of change com. 




















P , = pared with— 
Industry earnings in Rus ee 
a? November, | December, 
| 1932 1931] 
Chemicals and allied products: 
fp SO AA OTT LETTS Pree ee eee ee ee eee) $23. 31 | —2.2 | —14.4 
Pin caieinsiliintiattaleatekdancdcdinweniinisdcnncnctantae’ 13. 27 | +4.7 | —17.4 
EERE Pe a EG Sees cs, RR BEE ys 26. 23 | —2.0 | —12.9 
Cottonseed oil, cake, and meal___..........--.------------- 10. 44 | +.8 | —2 4 
po RR EE Bs he ae eee 20. 40 | —.6 | —86 
i RE ICE SS IR a ae I, 12 Fy Al BERET 19. 55 | —4.8 | —12.5 
IES EE AD ARMS Fe 20. 89 —2.6 —17.0 
SRE CES Sema ee rece Rie te ee ee ee ee 16. 96 —1.0 | —7,3 
SEE Ene ERE SR SLID: Se - 2 EER oP ees ote 22. 14 —.8 —9.8 
Stone, clay, and glass products: 
ea RIES See ES Se ee ee RT ames 15. 61 | —7.4 | —226. 4 
Se ann nen wndinduimmdimaecaaual 11. 25 —1.4 | —22 4 
SERRE Se 98. co EIS ROE eee ae nee Ean 15. 58 | —1.6 —19, ] 
NN ee de cennctaseuoun 17.00 | —3.4 | —16.9 
Marble, granite, slate, and other stone products_-__-_.....-...--- 20.98 | +4.6 | —20, 9 
Nonferrous metals and their products: 
Stamped and enameled ware---_-.......-.-.-.-.-..-...----.--..- 14, 92 | —6.9 —2%.2 
Brass, bronze, and copper products_-._..............-..----..--- 16. 39 | —2.8 —20,9 
a cp enetensnawe 16. 04 —3,4 | —15.0 
Clocks, time recording devices, and clock movements___.._.___- 13. 96 —12.3 | 10. 6 
Gas and electric fixtures, lamps, lanterns, and reflectors_________-- 20. 03 —3. 5 | 15.8 
ROE eT Dae PCRS ciao Se 17. 95 —10.4 | 21.1 
Smelting and refining—copper, lead, and zine_.__....._..._____- 16. 72 —2.3 | 14.8 
BE GRMN STS aS SERRE a SCR Re 19. 74 | +4.7 | —17,6 
Tobacco manufactures: 
Chewing and smoking tobacco and snuff___.._......_..--______- | 13. 42 —.7 | 0.4 
NE EE EE RSS 12. 81 +1.7 11 
Transportation equipment: | 
RRS TCE ES SCE AD ea a ae 20. 17 +3.9 5; 
RS ee Oe ok nn. cendeuncnecboemshelacuses 30. 84 +1.6 | 2 
eee ee ee 18. 02 +4.9 —3.1 
RR ST SCS ae Nae AE eee 20. 48 —.7 —21.8 
SERRE ST BE a I NE EE 22. 62 +7.4 | —13.2 
Rubber products: 
eT SOON ONG DRE BNGD.. .... ... nnnnnncansnioncsedhador, ocaces 17. 67 | +2.6 | 19.6 
Ne SII, GALS, «. «ni anemic mectininainasieneietion@aed me 19. 05 | +1.5 | 9.3 
Rubber goods, other than boots, shoes, tires, and inner tubes- -_| 18. 03 —.9 | —13.1 
Machinery, not including transportation equipment: 
EE Cis omnia ammunianhndes onicanpessioscene 14. 72 | —.8 | —4.8 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, and supplies_-_.............-- 19. 93 | +1.2 —18.9 
Engines, turbines, tractors, and water wheels_-...............-- 19. 89 | +4.7 +10. 1 
Cash registers, adding machines, and calculating machines- --_-_-_-_- 23. 30 | +.4 —11.0 
Foundry and machine-shop products-___._............----------- 16. 18 +1.8 —22.4 
ES cntdcill Red nc uncncnan changin hah thneatanoonis 18. 45 | +.3 | —19.0 
nn. nnn nian edebsenecaconsas 17. 70 | +5.0 | —24.9 
ee Sint occcnnneaceinenneqseseetnecenenthie 16. 29 | 12.1 —6.2 
AE chee Kd atuadtinnnnnadaitdenscenebicneceences 17. 61 | —3.8 | —20.0 
Railroad repair shops: | 
Seen IE WOU On nnn. cn cccce wen wensocccese 26. 07 +3. 3 | —13 
REI a a aa al ee re eee gga ic 22. 76 | +.8 | —12.8 





General Index Numbers of Employment and Pay-Roll Totals in Manufacturing 
Industries 


GENERAL index numbers of employment and pay-roll totals in 
manufacturing industries by months, from January, 1926, to Decem- 
ber, 1932, together with average indexes for each of the years from 
1926 to 1932, inclusive, are shown in the following table. In comput- 
ing these general indexes, the index numbers of each of the separate 
industries are weighted according to their relative importance in the 
total. Preceding this table are two charts prepared from these 
general indexes showing the course of employment and pay rolls for 
each of the years 1926 to 1932, inclusive. 
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MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. 
MONTHLY INDEXES 1926-1932. 


MONTHLY AVERAGE 1926= 100. 


PAY- ROLL TOTALS. 
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Taste 3.—-GENERAL INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN MANUFAC- 
TURING INDUSTRIES, JANUARY, 1926, TO DECEMBER, 1932 


[12-month average, 1926= 100] 

























































































Employment Pay rolls 
Month re : 
1926 | 1927 | 1928 | 1929 | 1930 wel Bes 1926 | 1927 1928 1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1932 
- SOR AED pets ney come pee | 
Jonittlts s dn cetitans mone an 100. 4| 97. 3) 91. 6} 95. 2) 90. 7) 74. 6) 64.8! 98.0 94. 9) 89.6) 95.5) 88.1) 63.7) 48.6 
Vebrutts..dbswus-..-... 101. 5| 99. 0} 93. 0) 97.4 90. 9 75. 3\ 65. 6) 102.2) 100.6) 93.9 101.8 91. 3) 68.1) 49.6 
WMarGh. dlesdihncssncssi 102. 0} 99. 5| 93.7) 98. 6) 90. 5| 75. 9) 64. 5| 103. 4) 102.0) 95. 2 103. 9 91. 6 69. 6) 48. 2 
orl. ...chitetiniwnennenai 101. 0} 98. 6} 93. 3) 99. 1) 89.9) 75. 7} 62.2) 101. 5) 100.8) 93.8) 104. 6) 90.7 68. 5 44.7 
Sie mers wor sc] al angel oes] ma) ara cea mea a oa a 
June a ceceeseereseceres +t . 0. oS. . 0. Ott . - 2} . \ le ° . 
Joly. Sos kw ees 97. 7| 95. 0} 92. 2} 98. 2) 82. 7| 71.7] 55.2) 95.2) 93.0) 91.2) 98.2) 77.0) 60.3) 36.2 
Te ee” eee 98. 7} 95. 1} 93. 6} 98. 6) 81.0) 71.2) 56.0) 98.7) 95.0) 94.2) 102.1) 75.0) 59.7) 36.3 
ee Sea 100. 7| 95.3] 95.91 98.4| 70.91 68.91 50:9] 102.91 95.2 9ocol 102 4| 74.01 BS] 30.9 
oe eS ee .4 -« 0. . l ‘ . oI L be 44. oO. 4. 
Novellitdes.6 5k... 4 99. 5| 93. 5) 95. 4) 95.0) 77.9 67. 1) 59.4) 99.6) 91.6) 96.1) 95. 4| 69. 6) 52. 5) 38.6 
DeceWliss...<. st... 98. 9} 92. 6) 95. 5) 92. 3) 76. 6) 66. 7 58.3} 99. 8) 93.2) 97.7| 92.4) 68.8] 52. 2| 37.7 
erase NS BEN 
Average._....-.__ 100, 0 =e $3.8) 97.5 84. 7) 72,2 60. 1) a8. @ ~ _ =aAe 7 7" 41.6 
| | | | | 





Time Worked in Manufacturing Industries in December, 1932 


Reports as to working time in December were received from 13,192 
establishments in 89 manufacturing industries. Four per cent of 
these establishments were idle, 42 per cent operated on a full-time 
basis, and 54 per cent worked on a part-time schedule. 

An average of 84 per cent of full-time operation in December was 
shown by reports received from all the operating establishments 
included in Table 4. The establishments working part time in 
December averaged 71 per cent of full-time operation. 

A number of establishments supplying data concerning plant- 
operating time have reported full-time operations but have qualified 
the hours reported with a statement that, while the plant was operat- 
ing full time, the work in the establishment was being shared and the 
employees were not working the full-time hours operated by the 
plant. Such establishments have been classified under full-time 
establishments in the following tabulation. The heading of the 
column concerning full-time plants has therefore been changed to 
read, “‘Per cent of establishments operating full time” instead of 
“Per cent of establishments in which employees worked full time.” 

154729°—33——10 
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TABLE 4.—PROPORTION OF FULL TIME WORKED IN MANUFACTURING IND 


USTRIRFs 
BY ESTABLISHMENTS REPORTING IN DECEMBER, 1932 ee 


















































Rated 38 ‘ Per cent of estab- | Average per cen; 
Establishments - eT t of 
: oa lishments oper- full time reporte; 
reporting ating— by— | i 
Industry All oper- . tab- 
1 > ating | man 
Bn wl von Fulltime |Part time, estab- | — ‘ 
lish- | .OPerat 
ments me part 
Food and kindred products__ 2, 283 1 70 29 | 93 78 
Slaughtering and meat packing Qf ae 77 93 | 97 | Rp 
Confectionery___...........--- ; 237 1 58 41 | 91 | 7 
Ice cream. _____- Ba ete } 292 3 55 42 92 g) 
eee ake sdiceth ne npcialias 358 1 68 31 93. 7 
SI alin natn ewsiepinde meted escwetions _ 2, eee 84 16 96 "6 
Sugar refining, cane--.......--..--- ‘ 14 21 36 | 43 86 74 
SE Sa eS eS | =e 94 | 6 99 &5 
Re. a ae ee ae 275 1 56 44 88 | 7 
alee digte ndash nwidliteiieersiibameiad 245 1 73 26 95 | 81 
Textiles and their products_______- : 2, 344 5 57 37 90 | "5 
2 SESS; eS 626 3 56 41 89 7 
Hosiery and knit goods_____________- 377 3 66 31 93 ” 
SPS aes Cee aca 218 6 65 28 92 7 
Woolen and worsted goods___._._-__- 232 4 56 40 91 " 
nn Se enews 26 12 31 58 77 f 
Dyeing and finishing textiles________- 144 3 48 49 Rg 7 
i -* - ) sete 234 12 56 33 91 77 
Shirts and collars...._.......-.--. ee 66 6 65 29 93 77 
Clothing, women’s: ................-. 132 17 61 21 $3 7 
SBS RR aks eel 91 9 43 48 88 7 
Corsets and allied garments__-_-__-_---  & Seer: ee 57 43 90 77 
Cotton small wares. __.......----- : 102 1 42 7 &5 75 
8 Ree Re eh ete ee BF ticll edie 59 41 87 68 
pO EE eae eee 53 4 60 36 90 71 
Iron and steel and their products, not 
including machinery _______-_______- 1, 048 4 13 83 68 62 
Iron and steel. -.-..--..----------- : 153 10 | 5 84 56 
SN See eee eee 35 9 6 86 52 
Structural and ornamental ironwork _- 135 2 7 90 70 f 
STE SN ES eto ae eink eo ae ee Oy seer eee 4 96 | 68 f 
Steam fittings and steam and hot- 
water heating apparatus_____ ems 84 6 5 Rg | 57 
I 114 2 9 8&9 66 6: 
Bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets_-_----- 4, EE. Sage 18 82 69 6 
Cutlery (not including silver and 
plated cutlery) and edge tools- ----.- 105 3 26 71 75 | 
Forgings, iron and steel_._......_...-- 4 SE: 15 85 65 
bg ee ae 7p a ow 18 82 69 
Tin cans and other tinware_-._._------ 52 2 48 50 sy 
Tools (not including edge tools, ma- 
chine tools, files, or saws)__..--.----- 109 4 16 81 73 
WE abi sc antwiindnokadawdgedsa 52 2 13 85 74 
Lumber and allied products___________- 1, 072 5 22 72 73 
Lumber— 
a Sis cla siecieldtetteaneaccsibiace 449 7 11 82 7 
i i 275 4 19 72 71 
ica i sp od 330 5 39 56 82 
Turpentine and rosin. .............--- 18 6 39 56 90 
Leather and its manufactures___-_-__-__- 360 5 28 67 80 
kt TIS RTE, EASES 124 2 41 57 87 
SEL OR TD ee 236 7 21 72 76 
Paper and printing---____._.__-.-.-..--- 1, 512 1 38 61 85 
EE SS cecwonaccrwntohedacoes 316 3 25 72 77 
0 EEE | TT 22 78 82 
Printing— 
8 TGS BALE ETAT 581 (4) 26 73 83 
Newspapers and periodicals___.... ee eee 81 19 98 











1 Less than one-half of 1 per cent. 
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TasLe 4.—~PROPORTION OF FULL TIME WORKED IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
BY ESTABLISHMENTS REPORTING IN DECEMBER, 1932—Continued 















































Per cent of estab- | Average per cent of 
Establishments F . 
: lishments oper- full time reported 
reporting ating— by— 
Industry All oper- Estab- 
Total | Per cent : ating ments 
number idle Full time | Part time —_ operat- 
Ba z ing part 
nts time 
Chemicals and allied products__-______- 777 2 53 46 90 77 
RE SEER SESE SEIN 88 2 59 39 90 76 
ele a nucaibs weak bh eueod date a 143 2 70 28 93 7 
Petroleum refining-............-.----- 70 4 71 24 96 85 
Cottonseed oil, cake, and meal. -______- 34 9 76 15 96 77 
Druggists’ preparations. .....--...---- eae 52 48 94 88 
Ee a es EUR Sas at 100 83 83 
Paints and varnishes_._........._._--- yy een 39 61 85 7 
) CEE Se meee ssthigithe Mediate ie ae | eee 58 42 93 82 
SO@P..---0-----------++-2o--- 2 0------ Oe fs savhlix 53 47 91 80 
Stone, clay, and glass products_______. 689 20 30 49 78 64 
Citbatihecsetakbounreeesanccece- 71 34 58 8 95 60 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta._....._-__- 223 | 35 9 56 62 55 
.. > (es EE SESE A Se 91 | 9 19 73 72 65 
SAU ASSESS aeist a SIE ye Sg ga ey 123 | 5 67 28 93 7 
Marble, granite, slate, and other stone 
SEED nenuniecornscneessesensea. 181 | 13 27 61 79 69 
Nonferrous metals and their products. 490 1 29 70 80 71 
Stamped and enameled ware-_--_----_. 73 1 19 79 74 68 
Brass, bronze, and copper products__. 145 1 21 78 7 72 
Aluminum manufactures____------_-_- | SES 23 77 81 75 
Clocks, time-recording devices, and 
clock movements...........-...-.--.- Ba Re 35 65 77 65 
Gas and electric fixtures, lamps, lan- 
terns, and reflectors. .............--- hn eee 29 71 84 77 
oh... ob ah noncecesauedhss fe eS 23 77 78 71 
Smelting and refining—copper, lead, 
at Rly nals sd de da Setnueate gus 17 6 47 47 89 7 
i iitinduttes one apet¢cetiebivadece 121 1 43 56 85 71 
Tobacco manufactures________________- 200 5 29 67 82 75 
Chewing and smoking tobacco and 
EE EES RES Pe Sia a Se Se 4 eae 31 69 82 74 
Cigars and cigarettes_.............-.-- 168 6 28 66 82 75 
Transportation equipment. __________- 256 3 35 62 S4 75 
(Syl ABE e SEE 125 2 26 72 80 72 
0 EEE AIN SS SIE SES 28 f 1l 43 46 94 86 
Cars, electric and steam railroad --.._. 26 12 12 77 73 69 
Locomotives. ......- = + “0 Bal Rp ont _ & ee oe 11 89 76 73 
RIES ES PPS, ARS PSS ae ve «ae 59 41 93 83 
Rubber products______.____............. 131 2 26 73 81 74 
Rubber tires and inner tubes......_._. ge ee ree 9 91 69 66 
Rubber boots and shoes__._........._- ff REE 38 63 91 85 
Rubber goods, other than boots, shoes, 
tires, and inner tubes_............._. 90 2 31 67 85 77 
Machinery, not including transporta- 
tion equipment____.___._...-._-_.__.- 1, 251 2 19 80 72 66 
Agriculture implements---.-_-.......... tiered oe 19 81 74 69 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, and 
ES SE REE Fer se ee: 192 1 18 81 77 72 
E , turbines, tractors, and water 
RR Ss a Ba RS EP 16 84 73 68 
Cash registers, adding machines, and 
3 ee ae 37 3 32 65 84 75 
Foundry and machine-shop products.- 730 2 18 80 69 62 
Ne RTE ae SPE 108 2 13 85 73 69 
Textile machinery and parts- - .- < 29 3 17 79 76 71 
— and supplies.-........... 13 8 23 69 73 63 
i EA , SED ae 52 48 | 90 80 
repair shops___................ 779 46 53 90 $1 
Electric-railroad repair shops.........- -  § Sees! 66 34 95 85 
Steam-railroad repair shops........... 430 30 69 86 79 
Total, 89 industries...__..._______- 13, 192 4 42 4 | 84 71 
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Employment in Nonmanufacturing Industries in December, 
1932 


ie THE following table are presented employment and pay-ro| 
data for 14 groups of nonmanufacturing industries, the totals 
of which also appear in the summary table of employment and pay- 
roll totals. : , 


TABLE 1.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN NONMANUFACTUR. 
ING ESTABLISHMENTS IN NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER, 1932, AND DECEMBER 
1931 























— Employment Pay-roil totals Index num. 
Estab- bers. Dec 
lish- |-—— ze a hs 1949" 
4 Per cent of | Per cent of (Average 
ing in | change change 1929= 100) 
both —___— - — 
Industrial group No- | Number De- Amount De- 


vem- | on pay | No- of pay roll| No- 
ber | i . | cem- - | om- | 
r |roll, De-| ven ber, AS an a = sae | —_ 





























an cember,| ber 

De- | 19382 | to De-| 1931, | 1932 to De- 1931, ploy- | roll 

cem- | cem- | 0 De- cem- to De- ment | totals 

ber, | ber, | cem- ber, —_ 

1932 | | 1932 | ber, | 1932 | ber, 

| | 1932 | 1932 | 
Baas | | | | | 
Anthracite mining_____..--.-__- 160 | 85,284 | —0.5 —21.9 |$2, 235,194 |+10.2 |—28.3 | 62.3 6.2 
Bituminous coal mining-------- 1, 202 | 175, 050 +.9 —13.8 | 2,494,281 | —.9 |—27.9 | 70.0 7.7 
Metalliferous mining- - - ---- --| 275 | 21,838 | +4.2|—35.0| 397,624; -—.1 |—45.5| 33.3 7 
Quarrying and nonmetallic | | 
TEE... 2042+ ak Ce” aa 631 19,411 |—14.4 |—21.5 275, 304 |—18.7 |—40.1 42.3 22.1 
Crude petroleum producing - - - 276 | 22,019 | +1.2| —1.7 616,803 | —1.7 —24.0 | 57.2 41.7 
Telephone and telegraph _-__---- 8,302 | 269,598 | —.9 |—10.0 | 7,082,328 | —1.1 |—20.7 | 74.8 73.5 
Power and light__-_-_- ESE ..| 3,523 | 209,993 | —.8 |—13.2 | 6,140,082; —.1 |—19.7 | 78.4 73.2 
Electric-railroad and motor-bus | | | 
operation and maintenance__. 503 | 133,006} —.5 |—10.6 | 3,680,519 | +.4 |—20.4 | 71.4 61.9 
Wholesale trade. ...-...-------- 2, 822 73, 076 —.8 | —8.0 | 1,963,142 | —1.1 |—19.5 7.0 62. ¢ 
aa er 14, 730 | 409, 639 |+16.5 |—10.4 | 7,713, 275 |\+10. 1 |—21.8 95. 2 73. 
BI: cada dent dedlibamn wet -| 2,410 | 130,902 | —1.4 |—11.9 | 1,784,651 | —1.6 |—24.9 73. 2 56. 6 
Canning and preserving. -----. | 902 | 30,121 |—33.2|—17.2| 377,458 |—25.4 |-30.6 | 33.7) 25.6 
I Met dol bade akied | 965 57, 407 —.4/-11.0| 869,562) —.8 |—24.2 75.9 8.7 
Dyeing and cleaning___-.-----_- |} 837] 10,270; —3.6|—11.4| 167,440 | —7.4 |—28.7 | 75.2 48. 4 
' | ' i | j | 








Indexes of Employment and Pay-Roll Totals for Nonmanufacturing Industries 


InpEex numbers of employment and pay-roll totals for 14 nonmanu- 
facturing industries are presented in the following table. The index 
numbers show the variation in employment and pay rolls in these 
groups, by months, from January, 1929, to December, 1932, with the 
exception of the Jaundries and the dyeing and cleaning groups, for 
which information over the entire period is not available. The 
bureau recently secured data concerning employment and pay rolls 
for the index base year 1929 from establishments in the laundries and 
the dyeing and cleaning groups, and has computed index numbers for 
these two groups, which now appear in this tabulation. The monthly 
collection of trend-of-employment statistics in these two groups did 
not begin until the later months of 1930 and, therefore, indexes for 
each month of the entire period are not available. 
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7\pLE 2-—-INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS FOR NONMANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRIES, JANUARY TO DECEMBER, 1929, 1930, 1931, AND 1932 


[12-month average, 1929= 100] 





















































































































































Anthracite mining Bituminous coal mining 

Month Employment Pay rolls Employment Pay rolls 
1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1932! 1929} 1930 | 1931 | 1932 | 1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1932 | 1929 | 1930| 1931} 1932 
January------.--- 105. 7|102. 1) 90. 6} 76. 2|100. 7|/105. 8} 89. 3) 61. 5|106. 4) 102. 5| 93. 9) 80. 8'106. 1)101. 4) 73.3) 47.0 
February-------- 106. 0/106. 9} 89. 5) 71. 2)122. 1/121. 5)10%. 9} 57. 3) 107. 7|102. 4) 91. 5) 77. 4)116. 6)102. 1) 68. 3) 47.0 
Marcel; iincsesk<e 98. 0} 82. 6} 82. 0} 73. 7) 90. 8| 78. 5) 71. 3] 61. 2/106. 8} 98. 6] 88. 8) 75. 2)108. 6) 86. 4) 65. 2) 46.8 
April_..----.-.--- 100. 7} 84. 1) 85. 2| 70. 1| 88. 3) 75. 0} 75. 2) 72. 0}100. 2) 94. 4) 85. 9} 65. 5| 89. 2) 81.7) 58. 6) 33.9 
May ...sceeuasens 103. 7| 93. 8| 80. 3) 66. 9} 99. 0} 98.8) 76. 1) 58. 0} 96. 6) 90. 4) 82. 4) 62. 6) 91. 9) 77. 5) 54. 4) 30.7 
Jund...oseeronoun 92. 9| 90. 8} 76. 1) 53. 0} 80. 7] 94. 3) 66. 7| 37. 4] 94.7] 88. 4) 78. 4) 60. 5| 90. 0} 75. 6) 52. 4) 27.3 
July..-.<=------- 83. 2) 91. 6) 65. 1] 44. 5) 64.7) 84. 0} 53. 7] 34. 5) 94. 1) 88. 0} 76. 4] 58. 6) 85. 6) 68.9) 50.4) 24.4 
AUgUSt wetsiuice se 91. 1) 80. 2) 67. 3] 49. 2} 78. 4] 78. 8) 56. 4] 41. 4) 95.7] 89. 2) 77.0) 59. 4) 92. 8} 71. 1) 50. 6) 26.4 
September. ..---- 101. 9} 93. 8} 80. 0} 55. 8/103. 8} 91. 6} 64. 9] 47. 0} 97. 2) 90. 5) 80. 4) 62. 4) 98. 6] 74. 9) 53. 6) 30.2 
OgtolGPssasieedns 106. 1) 99. 0} 86. 8} 63. 9}133. 9117. 2} 91. 1] 66. 7] 98. 8} 91. 8] 81. 3) 67. 0/106. 8| 79. 4) 56. 2) 37.8 
November. -.-.---- 104. 0} 97. 2) 83. 5} 62. 7|100. 5| 98. O} 79. 5} 51. 0)101. 0} 92. 5) 81. 1) 69. 4/106. 0} 79. 1) 54. 6) 38.0 
December-...-.---- 107. 1| 99. 1) 79. 8} 62. 3)137. 2)100. 0} 78. 4) 56. 2)101. 4) 92. 5) 81. 2) 70.0108. 2) 77. 7| 52.3) 37.7 
Average-_--.|100. 0| 93. 4| 80. 5| 62. 5|100. 0} 95. 3] 75. 4) 53. 7)100. 0) 93. 4) 83.2) 67. 4)100. 0 81. 3) 57. 5) 35.6 

Metalliferous mining Quarrying and nonmetallic mining 
JQNUATY <seceocows 93. 1| 95. 7; 68. 3] 49. 3) 88. 0} 92.7] 55.0) 29. 7| 91. 6) 79. 6) 64.4) 48.9) 85.9) 71.9) 50.4) 30.2 
FeDTURET «64005. 94. 6| 92. 3) 65. 3) 46.9) 91. 8] 92. 5| 54. 6) 27. 8| 91. 9] 79.8) 66. 6] 47. 4) 88.9] 73.5) 54.4) 29.6 
Marcil .cuntin cos o= 97. 0| 90. 9} 63. 5| 45. 0} 99. 1) 90. 8} 52. 8} 26. 5) 96. 0} 83. 0) 70. 0) 46.0) 95. 0) 80. 0) 58. 2) 28.7 
Avell..cieidediics 100. 6} 89. 3] 63. 9} 43. 3)104. 6] 88. 3) 51. 4) 25. 0} 99. 6) 87. 4) 76. 1) 48. 6)100. 5) 85. 4| 62. 6) 30.0 
MST ..<.cjedeaes oa 100. 8| 87. 5} 62. 4] 38. 3/104. 6] 85. 6) 49. 3) 23. 8)104. 1) 90. 8} 75. 0} 50. 6/107. 1) 90. 2) 62. 3) 32.3 
June. dsiacungaua 103. 8} 84. 6} 60. 0} 32. 2/105. 6] 81. 6} 46. 1] 20. 1/106. 6} 90. 3} 72. 3) 49. 5)110. 5) 90. 9} 60. 1) 30.0 
Jaiy .<.citinchéwnwt 101. 5| 80. 5} 56. 2} 29. 5) 99. O| 71. 9} 41. 3] 16. 9)104. 7) 89. 9) 71. 0} 49. 5)104. 7) 85. 5] 57. 3) 29.1 
Aueuit jcc adn wie 103. 2) 79. 0} 55. 8] 28. 6)100. 1) 71. 0} 40. 2) 16. 5|106. 7} 89. 3) 68. 9) 51. 1/110. 3) 85. 8) 55.1) 29.7 
September. ..---- 102. 1} 78. 1) 55. 5| 29. 3)102. 0} 69. 9} 40. O} 17. 0|106. 6] 87. 7) 66. 6) 52. 4/109. 8) 82. 5) 51.2) 30.5 
OcteRePociess nuns 101. 9} 77. 2) 53. 8} 30. 5/103. 1] 68. 6} 37. 4) 18. 0)103. 6) 84. 7] 64. 5) 52. 4/105. 8) 79. 3) 48.7) 30.1 
November. - ----- 103. 0} 72. 8} 52. 8} 31. 9)102. 2) 63. 4) 35. 1) 18. 7| 98. 6} 78. 3) 59. 3) 49. 4) 96. 0} 66.8) 43.3) 27.1 
December....---- 98. 5} 70. 1) 51. 2| 33. 3) 99.7) 59. 9} 34.3] 18. 7] 90. 1) 70. 2) 53. 9) 42. 3) 85. 4) 59. 9) 36.9) 22.1 
Average....|100. 0} 83. 2| 59. 1) 36. 5/100. 0| 78. 0) 44. 8) 21. 6/100. 0) 84. 3) 67.4) 49. 0/100. 0) 79.3) 53.4] 29.1 
Crude petroleum producing Telephone and telegraph 
JONUGT ii cncecn 90. 0| 92. 7| 74. 8} 54. 9| 93. 1) 94. 0} 71. 5) 46. 5) 94. 3/101. 6) 90.5 n¢ 94. 5|105. 1) 96. 3) 89.1 
February.......- 90. 4| 90. 8| 73. 2) 54. 4] 99. 0} 88. 6] 70. 0} 46. 9} 95. 3)100. 2) 89. 2) 82. 0) 93. 0)101. 9} 94. 8) 89.6 
Mato. cist sto 89. 6| 89. 3| 72. 2| 51. 4) 97. 4] 91. 3) 73. 2) 43. 2) 96. 5) 99. 4) 88. 6] 81.7) 98. 7/105. 8) 97. 9) 88.2 
BU iniiaodinds 97. 6| 86. 8| 69. 8] 54. 9} 96. 7] 86. 6] 66. 3) 44. 5) 97. 8) 98. 9) 88. 1) 81. 2) 98. 3/103. 4) 95. 0) 83.4 
pe PRES 93. 9} 89. 8| 67. 8| 54. 5) 92. 4) 85. 4) 64. 7) 47. 1/100. 4) 99. 7) 87. 4) 80. 6} 99. 4/103. 2) 94. 1) 82.8 
pee Eee 104. 1 00.3 65. 0} 54. 2) 99. 4) 87. 1| 62. 7) 44. 8/101. 5} 99. 8] 86. 9) 79. 9/100. 0/103. 4) 95. 0} 82.1 
pi Neath Se: 106. 0} 89. 9} 65. 3} 55. 4|100. 7} 88. 5) 59. 2) 44. 6/102. 6/100. 0} 86. 6] 79. 1|104. 1/106. 6] 93. 3) 79.6 
Ce Sa 113. 2} 87. 7| 62. 4) 57. 4)104. 7} 86. O| 56. 3] 42. 9)103. 7] 98. 8} 85. 9} 78. 1/101. 8)102. 5) 92. 3) 79.1 
September. ..-_-.- 108. 9| 85. 0} 61. 2) 56. 2/110. 7] 84. O} 55. 2) 41. 9)102. 5) 96. 8} 85. 0) 77. 4|100. 4)102. 2) 92. 1) 75.9 
OctOORE...s<<<<.-. 107. 9} 85. 2! 60. 4) 56. 8|100. 1) 82. 6] 54. 4) 42. 5)101. 9] 94. 5} 84. 1) 76. 2/105. 1/100. 9) 91. 6) 75.7 
November. ..---- 101. 1] 83. 6} 57. 6] 56. 5|103. 8} 80. O} 52. 0} 42. 4/101. 9) 93. 0} 83. 5) 75. 5/101. 2} 97. 9} 89. 7| 74.3 
December.....--.- 97. O| 77. 4| 5S. 2] 57. 2}102. 1] 77. 2) 54. 9) 41. 7/101. 8} 91. 6) 83. 1) 74. 8/103. 9/101. 3) 92.7) 73.5 
Average....|100. 0| 87. 4) 65.7} 55. 3/100. 0} 85.9) 61.7) 44. 1|100. 0| 97. 9} 86. 6) 79. 1/100. 0)102. 9) 93.7) 81.1 
Electric-railroad and motor-bus operation 
Power and light and maintenance ! 

January.......-.- 92.9 99. 6} 99. 2| 89. 3) 91.7] 99. 7} 98. 6) 88. 4) 99. 7| 97. 1) 86.9) 79. 5| 98.7) 97.8) 85. 6/275. 4 
February.........| 92. 6] 98. 8} 97. 8| 87. 2| 91. 8}100. 4) 99.7] 86.0) 99. 1) 95. 1| 86.6) 78.9) 97. 6) 95. 7| 87. 1/?74.8 
jo ot 92. 8| 99. 7| 96. 7| 85. 5| 94. 5}102. 1/102. 4) 85. 4) 97. 0} 94. 4) 86. 4) 77. 6} 98. 0} 95. 4) 88. 1/273. 6 
APE Metndkdcass4ed 95. 91100. 7| 97. 1| 84. 8] 95. 5|102. 6| 97. 6} 82. 4) 98. 5} 95. 2) 86. 8) 78. 0} 99. 5) 97. 1) 86. 6271.8 
TOS Re 98. 4/103. 4] 97. 6] 84. 0} 98. 1/104. 5} 98. 7) 84. 2/100. 4] 95. 2) 85. 9) 76. 9/101. 0} 96. 0} 85. 1)?72. 2 
JUNE. Gibassskene- 100. 7/104. 6} 97. 2} 83. 2/109. 4/107. 8} 98. 3} 80. 5|101. 2) 94. 8] 85. 3) 76. 5)101. 7| 97. 0} 84. 8)?70. 2 
July cctimennnense 103. 2/105. 9| 96. 7| 82. 31102. 3)106. 7} 97. 4] 78. 7/102. 2) 95. 3} 85. 6] 75. 6/101. 9} 95. 6} 83. 3)? 66. 4 
AugWIBsix 5.é2.2. 105. 4/106. 4! 95. 9} 81. 5|103. 8/106. 6| 96. 2| 76. 7|102. 2) 92. 9} 84 8] 74. 11102. 0} 92. 1) 81. 9/263. 8 
September. .....- 105. 51105. 2} 94. 7| 81. 0/106. 6|106. 1| 94. 3] 74. 7|101. 4] 91. 8} 84. O} 73. 5/101. 5) 90. 5) 81. 2/762. 5 
7 ee 105. 7/104. 8| 92. 7] 79. 9/106. 0}105. 6} 93. 2| 74. 4/100. 5} 91. 0} 82. 7] 72. 3)100. 0) 88. 9) 79. 0}? 61.5 
November......- 104. 7/103. 4| 91. 3; 79. 1/104. 11103. 7| 93. 3] 73. 2| 99. 4) 89. 3} 81. 5] 71. 8) 98. 4) 87.7) 79. 7/761. 7 
December........ 102. 5} 103. 90. 3] 78. 41105. 8|106. 3} 91. 2} 73. 2} 98. 3} 88. 8} 79. 9} 71. 4} 99. 8] 88. 6] 77. 8} 61.9 
Average... .|100. 0/103 0 95. 6 83, 0100. 104 3 96. 7 70.8100. 0 93. 4| 84.7} 75. 5|100. 0} 93. 5} 83. 4) 68.0 



































1 Not including electric-railroad car building and repairing; see transportation equipment and railroad 
repair-shop groups, manufacturing industries, Table 1. 
? Revision due to correction received from one company. 
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TABLE 2.—INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS FOR NONMANUFACTURIN 
INDUSTRIES, JANUARY TO DECEMBER, 1929, 1930, 1931, AND 1982—Continued oN 
















































































































































Wholesale trade Retail trade 
Month Employment Pay rolls Employment Pay rolls 
| | | ~ 
1929] 1930 | 1981 | 1982 | 1929| 1980 1931 | 1932 1929 1930 | 1931 1932 | 1929 | 1980 | 1931 | 1939 
| | | | ° 
January.........- 97. 7100.0 89. 5| 81.8) 96. 7/100. 0} 87. 5| 74. 1) 99.2} 98.9] 90.0) 84.3] 99.0] 99.7) 89.4) 78.9 
February--.--.-..-- 96.9) 98. 5) 88.2) 80.9) 96.4] 98.3) 88.4) 72. 5) 94.6] 94.4) 87.1] 80.5) 94.5! 96.0 86.7) 73.7 
March vahtenitinninneasadl 97.3) 97.7) 87.4) 79.8) 98.5) 99.7) 89.1) 71.3] 96.2] 93.9] 87.8] 81.4] 96.1] 95.5] 87.5 73.4 
SE - 97.9) 97.3) 87.4) 78.9) 97.8) 97. 9] 85.2) 68.9) 95. 5] 97.3) 90.1) 81.6) 96.0) 97. 5] 88.3) 72:7 
, OO” Ree 99.0) 96.8) 87.1, 77.9) 99.0) 97.4] 84.7) 69.7) 97.3} 96.7] 89.9] 80. 9] 97.1) 97.3] 88.0 71.1 
aS 99. 2| 96. 5| 87. 1) 77.0) 98. 6| 98.6] 84. 1) 66.2) 97.4) 93.9] 89.1] 79.4] 98.6] 96.8] 87.6) 68.9 
[EES 100. 4) 96.0) 86.8) 76.6 100. 5; 96.0} 83.3} 64.7) 93.6) 89.0) 83. 9] 74.6] 95. 91°91. 7) 83.3 63.3 
; ES. 101. 3) 95.0) 86. 5) 76. 4/100. 0) 93.6) 82.1) 63.2) 93. 6) 85. 6) 81.8) 72.6) 95.2) 87.6) 80.3 60.7 
September -..---.- 101. 9} 94. 8) 86.1) 77. 1)103. 3) 93. 6) 81.4) 63.1) 97.6} 92.0] 86.6} 77.8] 99.2) 92.4) 83.5 64.6 
0 BE 102. 9} 94. 2) 85. 2) 77. 8/102. 7) 92.9) 79.9] 63. 9)101. 7] 95. 5) 89. 8} 81. 3/102. 6} 95. 1) 84.6 67.1 
November _--...-- 102. 9} 92. 6 84. 1| 77. 6\101. 9} 91.0} 79. 7| 63. 3)106. 7| 98.4) 90.9} 81. 7/105. 2) 96.8} 85.4) 66.9 
December-....-..- 102. 6} 92.0) 83. 7| 77.0|104. 7) 91.3) 77.8} 62. 6|126. 2/115. 1/106. 2) 95. 2/120. 6/107. 7) 94.1 73.6 
Average____/100. 0! alk 86 6 78. 2'100. 0} 95. 9} 83.6} 67.0/100. 0} 95. 9) 89.4 sy Bak 96.2) 86.6) 69,4 
| } 

Hotels Canning and preserving 
pI 97. 1,100.4; 95.0} 83.2) 98. 5|100.3) 91.0) 73.9) 50.8) 46.1 48, 91 35.0) 57.3 50. 3| 46.1) 31.8 
February --.-....- 99. 8/102. 4! 96.8) 84. 3/102. 0}103. 8) 93.7) 73.9} 48.9} 45.7] 48.3) 37.1) 59.2) 51.5) 48.6) 32.7 
J eae 100. 9|102. 4) 96.8} 84. 0)103. 4/104. 4) 93.4) 72.4] 49.4) 49.7] 53.0) 36.3) 54.9) 50.8) 50.3) 31.9 
pres 99. 7,100. 1) 95. 9} 82. 7\100. 6|100. 3) 89. 9} 69.6) 90. 6) 74.8] 59.6) 47.0) 98.9) 72.6) 57.1) 37.9 
, OO 98. 1) 98.0) 92. 5) 80.1) 98.9) 98.4) 87. 7| 67.0) 62.0) 65.7) 56.0) 40. 5) 71.2) 66.9) 56.0) 36.0 
, ae 99. 3} 98.0) 91.6) 78.0) 98.7) 98.1] 85.4) 63.8) 76.6} 83.0] 70.6) 55.5) 71.9) 81.5) 58.6) 40.5 
} eon eee 101. 1101.3) 93.3) 78.4) 99.8) 99.8) 85. 2) 61. 8/126. 8|126. 3)102. 2) 73. 0/109. 2)112. 7) 74.2) 47.5 
pS eee 102. 6|101. 5) 92. 8 77. 6| 99.4) 98. 6) 83.8) 59. 6/184. 8|185. 7/142. 9) 99. 0/180. 1)172. 0/104. 7) 65.6 
September --_..-.- 102. 8)100. 1) 90. 6} 77.0/100. 2) 97.1} 81.9) 59. 1/210. 1/246. 6)180. 1/125. 3/207. 9)214. 8/129. 4) 75,1 
October.........- 100. 6} 97. 5) 87.4) 75.4/|100. 2) 95. 5) 79. 7| 58. 6/143. 3/164. 7/108. 1) 81. 1/134. 5|140. 0) 77.6) 51.8 
November -.....- 100. 0} 95.2) 84. 9! 74.3) 99.8) 93.6) 77.1) 57.5] 95.1) 96.7) 60.8) 50. 5) 91.6) 82.9) 48.1) 34.4 
December-..-..--- 97.7 93. 5 83.1) 73.2} 98.9) 91.5) 75.4) 56.6} 61.3) 61.6) 40.7) 33.7) 63.4) 57.4) 36.9) 25.6 
Average. _--_}100. 0 99. 2) wes 79.0100. 0) 98. 5) 85.4) 64. 5|100. 0/103. 9} 80. 9 “—* 96.1) 65.6) 42.6 

| | j 

Laundries Dyeing and cleaning 
ER RES HERR: 90. 5} 84.7|.....[..... 86.6| 76.4|.....|..... 88.9) 82. 1|...../..... ! 77. 7| 65.8 
SEER TBR i Ce 85. 6) 73. 3).....)..... ff * Se See 75. 1) 62.2 
> ARISE, Tea Sete 80. 5| 82. 0)...:./..... _* £ % Sa eee 88.0) 80. 6)...../....- 75. 6| 61.7 
REP ae? © Pee, UU eS ee _' | & Se eer  k f = Se ae 86. 3| 65.9 
} Re ee SS Sams 00. 3} 81. 4).....}..... Se & | ee eee SJ * == ae 86. 6) 67.3 
) See reac. OC aes og FF oes eae f+ * eee tee 90.6 3s. ij...../..... 89.1) 65.8 
pS BRANES: CCE Eaed SERS | OS Oe e....41..... 87.4) 66.3].....|..... 7.6 .4.....|..-.- 86. 2) 60.0 
August............|-...- = | 90.2) 78. 9}.....)..... 84. 6) 63. 9}.....|-.... 93. 5) 79. 5).....|-..-- 80.0) 56. 
September --..----|-..-- Be sendin et, RR Os 84.1) 62. 9}....}-.... 06. 3) 83. 3i...../..... 82. 6) 61.0 
SS Se SS a 2S OR Ae = f ie oa Ba We ctisackowene 81.4) 58. 
November _..----|_.._- nee 86.2| 76.2\-----|--.-- 78.9] 59.1|...-.|_-... 90.1] 78.0|.....|..... 74.7| 52. 
ecember........|.....|_.... 85.3) 75. 9)...._|..... TEMES Dibiiccdinnes 84.9) 75, 2).....|.---- 67.9) 48. 
Average._../100. 0/....- 89.4) 80. 1/100. 0)..... 84. 4| 67.0/100. 0) ..__- 92.7) 81. 4/100. 0}... 80.3) 60.5 



































Average Man-Hours Worked and Average Hourly Earnings 


1B THE following tables the bureau presents a tabulation of man- 
hours worked per week and average hourly earnings, based on 
reports supplied by identical establishments in November and Decem- 
ber, 1932, in 15 industrial groups and 73 manufacturing industries. 
Man-hour data for the building construction group and for the in- 
surance, real estate, banking, and brokerage groups are not available, 
and data for several of the 89 manufacturing industries surveyed 
monthly are omitted from these tables due to lack of adequate in- 
formation. ; 
The total number of establishments supplying man-hour data in 
these 15 industrial groups represents approximately 50 per cent of 
the establishments supplying monthly employment data. 
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The tabulations are based on reports supplying actual man-hours 
worked and do not include nominal man-hour totals, obtained by 
multiplying the total number of employees in the establishment by 
the plant operating time. 

Table 1 shows the average hours worked per employee per week 
and average hourly earnings in 15 industrial groups and for all groups 
combined. The average hours per week and average hourly earnings 
for the combined total of the 15 industrial groups are weighted 
averages, wherein the average man-hours and average hourly earnings 
in each industrial group are multiplied by the total number of 
employees in the group in the current month and the sum of these 
products divided by the total number of employees in the combined 
15 industrial groups. 

In presenting information for the separate manufacturing indus- 
tries, shown in Table 2, data are published for only those industries 
in which the available man-hour information covers 20 per cent or 
more of the total number of employees in the industry at the present 
time. The average man-hours and hourly earnings for the combined 
89 manufacturing industries have been weighted in the same manner 
as the averages for all industrial groups combined, Table 1. 

Per capita weekly earnings, computed by multiplying the average 
man-hours worked per week by the average hourly earnings shown in 
the following table, are not identical to the per capita weekly earnings 
appearing elsewhere in this trend-of-employment compilation. As 

eady noted, the basic information upon which these average weekly 
man-hours and average hourly earnings are computed covers approxi- 
mately 50 per cent of the establishments reporting in these groups 
while the per capita weekly earnings for each of the separate manufac- 
turing industries and 17 industrial groups are obtained by dividing 
the total weekly earnings in ali establishments reporting by the total 
number of employees in those establishments, which includes both 
full-time and part-time workers. 
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TABLE 1.-AVERAGE HOURS WORKED PER WEEK PER EMPLOYEE AND AVERAGE 
——= EARNINGS IN 15 INDUSTRIAL GROUPS, NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER, 





























Average hours per Average hourly 
week earnings 
Industrial group 
Novem- | Decem- | Novem- | Decem- 
ber, 1932 | ber, 1932 | ber, 1932 | ber, 1932 
Hours Hours Cents Cents 

a a ec 38. 4 38. 2 43.6 43.3 
SS ERR I ere ee 28.8 31.8 81.8 82.1 
SS SES ET EES: 30. 4 30. 4 47.9 47.6 
I cuissiiesininn 40.6 40.3 47.2 46.6 
quays and nonmetallic mining...............-..... ....---- 35. 7 33.6 42.2 42.5 
rude ps he lag PER re ee eee 47.3 44.9 61.8 63. 6 
Telephone and telegraph... ..............-.-...-.-.-.-.-.-.-.-- 38.5 38.7 69. 4 68. 9 
RE STEELE TE LL Le ee ee 43.7 44.2 65. 5 65.3 
Electric-railroad and motor-bus operation and maintenance. - -- 45.4 46.3 59.5 59.2 
II, oo cnc cvadieclckseccocndsebubedborcesccucwdcne 46.8 46.8 56. 1 58.1 
ERTS ERS SR IRE IT RSE Se SAE een 44.7 44.5 43.4 41,3 
ODENSE SE SES ASM ee See SN aly rn A ae Sane 2 ‘ 51.0 51.7 25.3 24.9 
0 RE ESE ern: eee 39. 3 40.0 32.6 34. 4 
8S RE RS Seen OPN SSS Se ee een, 42.4 42.2 35. 2 35. 1 
No . ...dccodiecatonsnsbsacddabasewccaun=s 44.2 43.3 38.6 37.6 
EE ee: Se Ce ee ree ere eee een 41.7 41.6 46. 4 45.5 
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TABLE 2.—AVERAGE HOURS WORKED PER WEEK PER EMPLOYEE AND AVE! 


HOURLY EARNINGS, IN SELECTED MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, NOVE\;, 
AND DECEMBER, 1932 





























Average hours per Average hourly 
week earning 
Industry 
Novem- | Decem- | Novem- | Decem. 
ber, 1932 | ber, 1932 | ber, 1932 | ber, 193: 
Food and kindred products: Hours Hours Cents ( 
Slaughtering and meat packing....................----.--.- 44.7 45.9 45. 2 
RRR eR RE OS A See 41.6 43.0 33.7 
OS ES ear et ee ee eee ee ay ee 49.0 47.6 51.7 
icra tics hauls dacdeenaentiellln gelling heii aida daseiieasaiats 46.8 46. 2 43.7 
a oe a ciel elehilbeaiebonteatae 46.1 45.5 43.6 
I ae  rcsnaiiies 47.5 50. 2 45.1 | 
Se kc alisaei abn easinainnl 50. 5 35. 7 36.7 
i i i el edt 39.0 40.5 60.3 
Textiles and their products: 
EAST SEES AE aE a eee. We Oe Oe ee 46.4 45.8 22.7 
pe “ws Ee Le Un TE eee 47.0 45.1 31.3 
Silk = PES eS REEL Pee Rte FS SEE AES 40.3 41.1 31.5 
Woolen and III ccitsti escinnthiissinalsthignit daub tathalib oan an 41.9 43.9 36. 0 
Carpets and he a a al Ne ategehtnini’ 33. 7 32.9 41.1 
le, SN, GOREN. ook co he neweccnntcceweesces 44.3 45.0 39.7 
EE RE EN pene 40.9 40.9 35.9 
Iron and steel and their products, not including machinery: 
gk A ae Ga a a er een ay 25.8 24.9 48.8 
a bod 26.7 28.4 43.6 
Structural and ornamental ironwork--.....---..-.---------- 33. 2 31.6 49.9 
ES EES SS oS OR EE Se ee 28.7 31.0 46. 1 
Steam fittings and steam and hot-water heating apparatus. 31.7 30.3 50.8 
ES ee Oe ee ae ee eee es 35.3 28.4 46. 6 
Hes, Nuts, Washera, and fivets..........................-- 33. 4 32. 2 44.3 
Cutlery (not including silver and plated cutlery) and edge 
RETR ERE ED SE Cl STR EN RE Ee? ACCT. 35.7 35.8 51.2 
nn I NN a ee aad 31.7 33.0 47.8 
BEE ae eee ere ey we 33. 5 27.9 49.8 
ee Ls 40.1 41.9 40.3 
Tools (not including edge tools, machine tools, files, or saws) - 33. 1 32.8 47.1 
Lumber and allied products: 
Lumber— 
a ee) eT ee Meee Se ee 7.7 34.5 31.3 
a SE at Sig SR SE RE ay Fale cts a Sa 36. 6 34.4 37.2 
Ir EAL ctbtbdicatde poh abn nkb deed sbeindtastinwennincnn 37.4 35. 5 34. 5 | 
Leather and its manufactures 
| SETS ATER TREES REE re EE See EE ae eee ae 43.3 43.1 40.4 
Paper: 
EEE CC EE, EO RT Le hs ele eee 41.1 39.4 43.3 | 
I TT cssiniivnisidusciticgesiihiaidinile asahacinanses toned siahatininieh iene 43.1 41.2 40.5 
F > Eon 
SS RE Fe ae MO Ss SOE E SE 36. 9 37.5 66.3 
Newspapers and periodicals__...........-...-...--..--- 42.3 42.3 76.2 
Chemicals and allied products: 
SSK PSE AE ee a ett ae eRe OTT 41.3 40.9 52.1 
REESE Sr ECS EPEAT.) PS 41.8 44.3 30.7 
I en mnmcasnmeiés 39.3 39.3 63.8 
Druggists’ preparations 40.7 41.6 44.7 
I ca siachiines shtiiinlinniisiepaiaraneineei 39.9 37.9 55.7 
SE eS: 2s Se 40. 2 39.7 53.1 
— i isecsd neath gnats Sat deipiincndikedadtitinnaadioss 45. 6 46.1 37.9 
RS a eS ae ANTS Cesena eee I 42.5 41.0 42.1 
Stone, aa, and glass products: 
SIT cciihtacedbetis Aine scm ach acealieieiscaiiaginiaadlipe teres aradhe-aaebireneetionnee 39. 6 34.8 41.1 
aoe I I iit di ces macinniepmbaaiambintie 30. 1 29. 5 35. 2 
PERE es TEE AREAS Ta SE IES AS SR 39. 7 38. 1 39. 5 
Biase Sethe RPE, 5 ERE TS a oP a DE 37.2 35.4 45.7 
Marble, granite, slate, and other stone products..........-- 28.9 29.8 58. 5 
Nonferrous metals and their products: 
Stamped and enameled ware_.........................----- 39. 7 37.5 38.8 
Brass, bronze, and copper products___..............-.------ 33. 6 32.1 46.0 
Clocks, time-recording devices, and clock movements .------ 39.7 40.4 43.1 
RRS eR Saag aS I CE AR ee Oe 38. 0 35. 1 49. 2 
Smelting and refining—copper, lead, and zinc.......-.-..-- 32. 4 31.9 48. 6 
 thtinct Minin daksthnchstseienebeeapbiibenbnadaid 34.7 33. 9 50.0 
Tobacco manufactures 
Chewing and cuscking tobaceo and snuff. .................- 39. 4 40.5 32. 8 
Se i allt ww cinttien coda nails hmibnienaneithes 39.0 40.6 30.9 
Transportation equipment 
SE 4b ditdsdadittibepesccvnntessecisphtbiuinbbeses 31.3 34.1 60. 4 
lt SE ae SOREN Se ee igmAS aR ec AES ECS 44.7 46. 1 68. 0 
I bs dbtddnndinnas dadbbnsinbonoegnnenaenein dillden 27.3 27.7 57.3 
EEE COOLANT Re POM 29.6 33. 4 63. 4 
Rubber ucts: 
Rubber tires and inner tubes._............-..---...-------- 29.3 29.7 58.5 
Rubber goods, other than boots, shoes, tires, and inner tubes. 37.2 38.4 45.1 
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qysLeE 2-—AVERAGE HOURS WORKED PER WEEK PER EMPLOYEE AND AVERAGE 
HOURLY EARNINGS, IN SELECTED MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, NOVEMBER 
AND DECEMBER, 1932—Continued 
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Average hours per Average hourly 


























week earnings 
Industry 
Novem- | Decem- | Novem- | Decem- 
ber, 1932 | ber, 1932 | ber, 1932 | ber, 1932 
cin 
us Machinery, not including transportation equipment: Hours Hours Cents Cents 
14.7 me SE EE ee ee 29.7 29. 6 48.2 48.9 
33.5 Electrical machinery, apparatus, and vo ey Tea ee 31.3 31.0 57.4 57.7 
52. 2 Engines, turbines, tractors, and water wheels- -_.......-.--.-- 31.4 33.0 56. 5 56. 2 
13.9 Cash registers, adding machines, and caleulating machines - 34. 4 34. 5 67.1 67.4 
43. 4 Foundry and machine shop products_.............-----.--- 29.0 29.8 52.7 52.0 
42.2 Td ee si sail ih si inh osm incnciiniibditn ec ilaebcleoaihdinns and 31.3 31.4 56.9 56. 5 
38. 0 ye a GS EE Re 29.3 31.1 58. 5 58.4 
59.7 T YOGWEENS GME BEPQUID. «25.12 eccccsccoccecccssstiescces 28.9 35.1 48.1 47.5 
RSC ackti biiahiipad dcdsnans<cdeibadsocncitnivewonsbe $7.2 36.0 44.1 43.6 
Railroad repair shops: 
ob Ad wkicntimeviidawhaebchiaguiiineidcaicabio 43.0 45.0 | 57.5 57.5 
TO if AE EER RS Re IEE PE eS 4 35.9 36.1 | 62. 7 62.2 








Employment in Building Construction in December, 1932 


HERE was a decrease of 15.6 per cent in employment in the 
building construction industry in December, 1932, as compared 
with November, 1932, and pay-roll totals decreased 20.7 per cent 
over the month interval. 

The per cents of change of employment and pay-roll totals in 
December, 1932, as compared with November, 1932, are based on 
returns made by 10,090 firms employing in December 66,836 workers 
in the various trades in the building construction industry. These 
reports cover building operations in various localities in 34 States and 
the District of Columbia. 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND TOTAL PAY ROLL IN THE BUILDING CON- 
STRUCTION INDUSTRY IN IDENTICAL FIRMS, NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER, 


1932 









































Num- | Number on pay roll Amount of pay roll 
ber of Per Per 
Locality firms cent of cent of 
report | Nov. 15 | Dee. 15 change | Nov. 15 | Dee. 15 |. Change 

Alabama: Birmingham-..-..-..-..-- 67 528 422) -—20.1 $7, 067 $4, 660 —34.1 
California: 

Be I on i nnccone 24 799 878 +9.9 16, 288 16, 307 +.1 

San Francisco-Oakland !____._-- 25 780 604 | —22.6 15, 783 12, 485 —20.9 

Other reporting localities }_____- 20 522 380 | —27.2 11, 835 8, 065 —31.9 
Colorado: Denver............------ 186 702 567 | —19.2 14, 230 11, 868 —16.6 
Connecticut: 

ES a r 118 548 444) —19.0 11, 612 10, 456 —10.0 

aE Sie 209 1, 002 910 —9. 2 23, 473 20, 159 —14.1 

Lo intnigutigtiponncaninh 176 1, 095 986 | 10.0 26, 578 25, 239 —5.0 
Delaware: Wilmington............- 111 1, 137 1,000; —12.0 22, 114 20, 611 —6.8 
ete of Columbia. -..........--.-! 533 7, 476 7, 336 —19 , 064 | 192, 232 —7.6 

orida: 

See 46 250 320 | +28.0 3, 972 5, 029 +26. 6 

Miami RESTS eae Oe age 71 546 511 —6.4 10, 281 11, 212 +9.1 
ee ERR TERE 126 1, 210 1,046 | —13.6 19, 633 13, 148 —33.0 

inois: 

Se ccindiitnndimedsoe 132 1, 180 887.| —24.8 34,840 22, 026 —36,8 
IP reporting localities !_.__.- 71 381 283 | —25.7 8, 590 4, 964 —42.2 

iana: 

at dininh dendbnnaninaidiivs 46 250 192 | —23.2 4, 095 3, 129 —23.6 

SCR 95 356 255 | —28.4 5, 891 3, 621 —38.5 

TERRE SI, 163 716 649 —9.4 15, 802 13, 672 —13.5 

SAGE 41 170 180 +5.9 3, 110 3, 032 —2.5 





! Data supplied by cooperating State bureaus. 


ft 
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COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND TOTAL PAY ROLL IN THE BUILDING Con. 


STRUCTION INDUSTRY IN IDENTICAL FIRMS, NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER 
1932—Continued j 
































Num- | Number on pay roll Amount of pay roll 
ber of |___ Per Per 
Locality firms | cent of cent of 
— Nov. 15 | Dec. 15 | “8"8¢ | Nov. 15 | Dee. 15 | Change 
Iowa: Des Moines.............-.--..- | 104 846 534 | —36.9 | $14,007 | $10,224 —27.0 
SN OF I i ewanchacceseee- 67 464 419 —9.7 9, 286 7, 166 —22.8 
Kentucky: Louisville___.._....._--- 121 767 606 | —21.0 12, 894 9, 475 —2%6. 5 
Louisiana: New Orleans_-_---...---- 129 1, 259 1, 239 —1.6 21, 037 19, 124 ~9 | 
[eee 98 498 418 | —16.1 10, 452 8, 821 —15.6 
Maryland: Baltimore !_______.-_--- 115 914 849 —7.1 16, 339 14, 454 —11.5 
Massachusetts: All reporting lo- 
i aR A imi | 740 5, 651 4,526 | —19.9| 141,923 | 109,647] -207 
Michigan: 
EELS TEES Aero 413 2, 807 2,283 | —18.7 62, 461 47, 006 —,7 
SA REE. TEE | 45 159 109 | —31.4 2, 528 1,820| —28.9 
IEEE AG 97 490 462 —5.7 9, 532 9, 181 $7 
Minnesota: 
SES, 2, Ter ae 53 326 299 —8.3 6, 318 5, 805 —,] 
TERRE ARE 225 1, 240 1,015 | —18.1)| 25,827 20,665 | —20.0 
Ct. Paul............-...--------| 151 797 554 | —30.5 | 18, 662 10, 449 —44,0 
Missouri: 
, Te. ere ees 241 1, 383 987 | —28.6 28, 377 21, 925 —22.7 
SR SI aT 453 2, 501 1, 932 —22.8 65, 742 47, 991 —27.0 
Nebraska: Omaha._..............-- 137 625 521 | —16.6 | 12,966 10, 659 —17.8 
New York: 
Die. ork Olte 3. 2... c.. 331 9, 383 7, 134 —24.0 | 350,746 | 247,831 —29,3 
Other reporting localities 1______| 179 4, 147 3,583 | —13.6| 122,801 91, 284 =~ 7 
— Carolina: Charlotte---.-...--| 39 199 171) —14.1 2,711 2, 461 —9.2 
Ohio: 
PS ERE Se es LOT | 74 288 | 248 | —13.9 | 4, 334 3, 619 —16.5 
EEE: ee 474 2, 672 2,199 | -—17.7 | 62,618 48, 768 —22.1 
Aye i ER eee: Ear are 465 2, 601 2,249 | —13.5 | »64,843 55, 896 —13.8 
SS ER TS ee © 113 394 464 | +17.8 7, 765 7, 944 +2.3 
po SE Se eee 65 274 193 | —29.6 4, 661 3, 156 —32,3 
Oklahoma: 
re S| oe 81 340 265 | —22.1 5, 019 4, 442 —11.5 
tits onint pnceserconiinvaen | 4 156 147} —5.8| 2,388 2, 249 —5.8 
Cone: rN 6 6 ek as 176 760 549 | —27.8 | 16,068 9, 812 —38.9 
Pennsylvania: 4 
I REE Sete 23 201 90 | —55.2 3, 432 1, 985 —42,2 
Philadelphia area 1__....._.___- 435 3, 778 3,260 | —13.7 | 82,539 65, 491 —20,7 
Pittsburgh area !___......._-- ia 238 1, 500 | 1,197 | —20.2)| 37, 186 29, 596 —20.4 
Reading-Lebanon area !_______- 42 273 196 | —28.2 4,724 3, 631 —23.1 
Scranton area !_................ 36 193 150 | —22.3 3, 909 3, 114 —20.3 
Other reporting areas !_____.___- 291 2, 098 1,689 | —19.5 39, 679 31, 262 —21.2 
Rhode Island: Providence........_- 230 1, 353 1,181 | —12.7 30, 084 25, 895 —13.9 
‘l'ennessee: 
CCR ge Scorers acas 35 268 304 | +13.4 3, 882 3, 748 —3.5 
IN 3, sit brit decerintindeanaxtla 48 547 450 | —17.7 5, 966 4, —16.8 
EE ise no cudincoamsninaiva 90 352 381 +8. 2 6, 404 6, 401 (3 
I iin ocieincinseicgnin igi ew bbl 67 663 631 —4.8 10, 082 8, 824 —12.5 
Texas 
ciated inti minhinaii 145 982 724 | —26.3 14, 856 10, 742 —27.7 
Ei fg panes Ne Re aR Behe 20 142 212 | +49.3 1, 934 2, 743 +41.8 
EE 129 741 580 | —21.7 13, 013 8, 785 —32.5 
I I cine ahiccidatmes ecbgapitsthntonse 94 546 467 | —14.5 8, 244 6, 622 —19.7 
Utah: Salt Lake City.............. 79 297 276 -—7.1 6, 322 5, 285 —16.4 
Virginia: 
Norfolk-Portsmouth__......-.-- 88 465 535 | +15.1 7, 871 8, 258 +4.9 
OS ES RS 137 900 807 | —10.3 16, 984 14, 490 —14.7 
Washington: 
SE inthvutsis csi tenshinw ed eieuth 149 769 593 | —22.9 16, 738 12, 817 —23.4 
NS TERE LS COLE TO, a 50 167 140} —16.2 3, 049 2, 252 — 26.1 
oedunscaiianponiaies 74 83 107 | +28.9 1, 231 1, 869 +51.8 
West Virginia: Wheeling-.......--- 41 130 122 —6. 2 2, 397 2, 083 —}3.1 
Wisconsin: All reporting localities 1_ 61 1, 126 939 | —16.6 21, 944 18, 446 —15.9 
Total, all localities___._- Least 10, 090 79, 163 66,836 | —15.6 (1,908,033 |1, 513,092 —20.7 






































1 Data supplied by cooperating State bureaus. 

2 Includes both Kansas City, Mo., and Kansas City, Kans, 
8 Includes Covington and Newport, Ky. 

4 Each separate area includes from 2 to 8 counties, 

5 No change. 
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Trend of Employment in December, 1932, by States 






















N THE following table are shown the fluctuations in employment 
and pay-roll totals in December, as compared with November, 
1932, in certain industrial groups by States. These tabulations have 
been prepared from data secured directly from reporting establish- 
ments and from information supplied by cooperating State agencies. 
The combined total of all groups does not include building-construc- 
tion data, information concerning which is published elsewhere in a 
separate tabulation by city and State totals. In addition to the com- 
bined total of all groups, the trend of employment and pay rolls in 
the manufacturing, public utility, hotel, wholesale trade, retail trade, 
bituminous coal mining, crude-petroleum producing, quarrying and 
nonmetallic mining, metalliferous mining, Jaundries, and dyeing and 
cleaning groups is presented. In this State compilation, the totals 
of the telephone and telegraph, power and light, and electric-railroad 
operation groups have been combined and are presented as one 
group—public utilities. Due to the extreme seasonal fluctuations in 
the canning and preserving industry, and the fact that during certain 
months the activity in this industry in a number of States is negligible, 
data for this industry are not presented separately. The number of 
employees and the amount of weekly pay roll in November and 
December as reported by identical establishments in this industry 
are included, however, in the combined total of ‘‘All groups.” 
The per cents of change shown in the accompanying tables, unless 
otherwise noted, are unweighted per cents of change; that is, the 
industries included in the groups and the groups comprising the total 
of all groups, have not been weighted according to their relative 
importance in the combined totals. 

As the anthracite mining industry is confined entirely to the State 
of Pennsylvania, the changes reported in this industry in the sum- 
mary table are the fluctuations in this industry by State total. 

hen the identity of any reporting company would be disclosed by 
the publication of a State total for any industrial group, figures for 
the group do not appear in the separate industrial-group tabulation, 
but are included in the State totals for “All groups.” Data are not 
presented for any industrial group when the representation in the 
State covers less than three establishments. 
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Total—all groups Manufacturing 
Num- Num- . 
State Num- beron | Per Amount of Per Num- beron | Per |4Mount ot 7 
ber of pay roll ber of . pay roll T 
yroll,| cent cent ayroll,| cent , 
estab-|‘ecem.| of | (L week), of | estab- , 1 hohe of | (week), ut 
lish- her change Decem- change lish- her change| Decem- 
ments 1932 ber, 1932 ments 1932 8 ber, 1932 
Alabama._.......-- 459 | 48,734 | +0.5 $525, 405 | —0.9 202 | 33,638 | +0.4 $341, 618 
Arkansas___....--- 1446 | 14,677 | —1.9 204, 533 | —65.1 181 9,216 | —1.7 114, 534 
[Se 376 8,145 | +3.1 163, 770 | +2.5 57 1, 876 —.4 39, 651 | 
California__..__--_- 21,912 | 233, 560 +.1 | 5, 503, 839 —.7 | 1,115 | 112,297 | —6.9 | 2,539 668 | 
Colorado_._......-- 741 31, 445 —.6 596, 879 | —6.8 121 12,490 | —7.7 196, 181 | —9 
Connecticut______- 1,042 | 132,351 | —1.9 | 2,363,169 | —2.6 641 | 112,701 | —2.5 | 1,874, 762 
Delaware. -.-....-- 125 8,947 | +3.0 185, 680 | +4.9 52 6, 726 | +4.9 136, 698 | 
District of Colum- 

_ Sa eae 2629 | 33,196 | +7.1 781, 325 | +3.1 49 3,483 | —.1 117, 738 | 
i, eS 521 22, 869 | +3.0 372, 721 —.8 125 13, 557 | —5.6 191, 348 | 
a 632 | 69,181 | —2.3 834, 600 | —2.2 303 | 56,658 | —.7 577, 619 | 
[ 0 Ae ee 201 9, 066 | —4.9 152, 349 |—14. 2 43 5, 334 | —8.4 80, 754 | 
ESR EP 31,462 | 265,238 | —2.2 | 5, 168,610 | —1.2 77 | 153,889 | —3.3 | 2,641, 294 
ee 1,171 | 110,666 | —1.2 | 1,992, 563 +.9 571 81,279 | —2.0 | 1, 431, 390 | 
a 1, 133 41, 875 |+(4) 797,416 | +1.8 436 22, 758 +.5 421, 149 | 
| SES 51,078 | 65,508 | —1.1 | 1,454,255 | —2.9 448 | 24,269) —.4 504, 852 | 
Kentucky-_-_-.._-_- 788 | 54,757 | —4.9 816, 786 | —9.6 204 18, 843 | —9.0 284, 591 | 
Louisiana -._-..-_- 486 | 28,994 | —3.3 415,401 | —3.8 210 | 17,605 | —4.0 222, 355 | 
“Ee 548 | 37,476 | —3.6 599,150 | -1.7 189 | 31,230 | —1.5 465, 301 
Maryland____-_- _| 3817 82,677 | +3.5 | 1,506,341 | +2.6 450 | 48,852 |§ —.5 821, 363 
Massachusetts -- -_/77,708 | 329,983 | —1.3 | 6,808,879 | —1.2 | 1,101 | 152,032 | —8.8 | 2, 586, 127 
Michigan. ---._._- 1, 384 | 233, 264 | +5.9 | 4,697,993 | +6.2 383 | 168,605 | +8.1 | 8, 340, 872 
Minnesota - ------- 998 | 59,963 | —2.4 | 1,226,755 | —4.0 279 | 29,762 | —4.6 582, 503 
Mississippi___----- 378 8,130 | —1.2 101, 370 | —6.2 63 4,473 —.9 47,470 
CE 1,118 | 101, 851 1.3 | 2,029, 572 | +1.6 518 56, 827 | +1.4 | 1,004, 988 
Montana........-- 320 8, 805 —.2 209, 498 —.7 48 3, 122 | —5.0 59, 792 | 
Nebraska. .-.-...-- 601 21,730 | —5.4 440, 520 | —8.2 128 11,200 | —9.5 213, 686 
a 122 1,202 | —.2 30, 511 | —5.6 22 227 | —7.3 5, 920 | 
New Hampshire__| 446 32, 956 +.5 512, 260 +.9 185 29, 298 +.6 425, 203 | 
New Jersey. -.-.--- 1,422 | 176, 417 +.9 | 3,812,479 | +1.2 “702 | 159, 372 —.4 1 3, 306, 444 | 
New Mexico---_--- 179 4, 690 —.4 81, 111 +.8 24 333 |—19. 4 5, 586 
New York.-_.--.-- 4, 306 | 484,242 | +.6 /11, 100,922 | —.3 |*1,671 | 299,825 | —3.1 | 6, 484,728 
North Carolina_..| 874 | 107,903 | —2.2 | 1, 187,587 | —5.1 533 | 103, 143 | —2.4 | 1, 116,810 | 
North Dakota____- 306 3, 536 | —6.3 80,712 | —1.4 57 1,027 | —3.1 24,910 | 
.. ELS 4,716 | 351,645 | +1.2 | 6,283,857 | —.2 | 1,919 | 250,717 | —.4 | 4,301,777 | 
Oklahoma. ..__---- 686 | 26,067} —.3 520, 481 | —2.8 120 8, 606 | —1.0 162, 502 
| 693 | 24,904 | —8.4 462, 064 | —8.8 155 | 14,041 | —3.0 217, 717 
Pennsylvania. --_-- 4, 072 | 580,985 | 1.3 |10, 362,642 | +.2 | 1,743 | 817,597 | —8.8 | 4,651, 669 
Rhode Island - ---- 894 54,113 | —1.5 962, 432 | +-2.6 268 42,573 | —2.6 704, 798 
South Carolina..._; 321 | 49,548 | +1.5 475,418 | +.6 177 | 145,789 | +1.4 422, 008 
South Dakota_.--- 229 5, 655 +.3 131, 836 |; +-5.4 49 2,271 | +1.6 44, 302 
‘Tennessee-__------- 715 | 59,707 | —.6 798, 852 | —2.9 268 | 43,439 | —1.9 550, 510 
| GRRE: 721 | 53,338 | +.4]| 1,180,996 | —.9 866} 29,4391 —.2 574, 619 
Re 332 | 14,349 | +1.2 275,215 | —.7 83 5,848 | +1.4 104, 701 
Vermoomt........... 346 9,067 | —1.0 166, 094 | —3.2 116 4, 871 +.1 85, 308 
VR sctccsee 1,275 | 81,374) —.1] 1,272,191] —.9 442] 56,444) —.4 852, 006 
Washington__---_-- 1,176 | 48,686 | —2.4 975,908 | —3.7 252 | 22,485 | —2.0 416, 804 
West Virginia____- 745 79, 660 —.8 | 1, 268,113 | —2.0 184 31, 233 | —1.5 536, 967 
Wisconsin___....-- 101,087 | 120,994 | —1.2 | 1,939,691 | —6.5 806 | 91,384 ®—1.5 | 1,361,254 | ° 
Wyoming----...-- 181 6, 067 | —3.6 142,773 | —6.7 25 1,515 |—12. 2 37, 722 








' Includes automobile dealers and garages, and sand, gravel, and building construction. 

? Includes banks, insurance, and office employment. 

3 Includes building and contracting. 

4 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 

5 Includes transportation, financial institutions, restaurants, and building construction: 

6 Weighted per cent of change. 

7 Includes construction, municipal, agricultural, and office employment, amusement and recreation, 
professional and transportation services. 

§ Includes laundries. 

* Includes laundering and cleaning. 

10 Includes construction, but does not include hotels and restaurants. 
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Wholesale trade Retail trade 
N Num- | | Num- | 
State wee beron | Per Ammo of Per Pi et ber on | Per |Amount of Per 
. yroll,| cent | 2@y Fo cent of yroll,| cent | PY roll | cent 
estab- ecem- of (1 week), f estab- ecezD- f (1 week), f 
lish- ber, j|change Decem- dean e lish- ber . ian e Decem- her 
ments| 4935 Be) ber, 1932 8¢| ments 1939 Ge) ber, 1932 (“ange 
Alabamicie ~~, | 16 851 | —0.4 $22, 038 | —3.5 31 2,511 | +7.2 $33, 192 +1.2 
ArkansaSs......---- 17 434 | —1.1 11,988 | —1.6 138 1, 862 —.3 81, 802 — (‘) 
AtigONOisus<see~e-n 22 193 (41) 5,170 (11) 191 1, 775|+-16. 0 26, 669 +3.9 
California....----- 80 4,793 —.2 141, 669 +.2 114 $2,732 +29. 8 602,039 | +18.2 
Colorado...------- 30 826 | —1.0 22, 587 | —2.5 273 4, 853 |+-20.0 94, 387 +7.4 
Connecticut_.-.---- 56 1, 233 +.5 34, 678 | —1.9 126 5,775 |+10.4 107, 138 +5.2 
Delaware. ---.---- 9 168 | +1.2 4,673 | —1.1 ll 253 |+39.0 3,208 | +24.6 
District of Co- 
lnm BOR s nitian<.-. 31 412 | —1.7 13, 058 | —2.2 400 13, 292 |+21.0 259, 396 | +11.2 
OO a ee 51 836 | +1.5 19, 684 +.4 82 1, 133 |+21.4 21, 844 | +16.8 
Geet Glie oceosaso- 33 410 —.5 11, 241 +.3 32 2, 315 — 7 35,150 | +5.8 
OO ee 7 108 | —3.6 3,050 | —2.8 69 763 | +9.0 13,230 +.8 
Illinois.....-.----- 13 806 | (11) 19,806 | —1.3 66 | 18,539 | +3.0| 422,678 | +8.6 
pn NER ES 62 1, 162 —.9 30,141 | —2.2 163 7,150 |4+22.2 117, 891 +141 
pa SS Oo aa 37 1,024 | —3.5 26,691 | —2.6 127 3, 660 | +5.8 57,974 | —.5 
ee 67 1,824 | —6.7 42,996 | —8.6 835 6,897 | +9.9 114, 853 +2.1 
Kentucky.-..-.---- 19 379 | —5, 2 | 7, 280 | —3.0 29 1,514 | +2.3 23, 547 +1.7 
Louisiana. ..-..---- 22 602 +.7 12, 987 +.8 54 3, 796 | +8.9 54, 948 | +11.3 
7 ie COS | 17 412| +.2 9,818 | +1.2 75 1, 285 |+12.9 22,092 | +9.7 
Maryland_.------- 83 740 —.6 16, 077 —.6 85 7,180 \+28.6 116,002 | +27.6 
Massachusetts._..| 654 138, 466 | —2.8 357, 874 | —2.3 | 3,928 | 62,999 +9.4 | 1,253, 936 +6. 3 
| 
Michigan. .~....--- 61 1, 598 —.7 45, 903 | —2.0 178 13,717 (4-26. 4 241, 364 | +18.8 
Minnesota. -.-_--.-- 63 4,189 | —1.2 110, 939 | —2.9 282 8,156 | +6.9 138, 345 +.5 
Mississippi-......-.| 5 117 +.9 2, 379 —.l 58 53) +11.0 5, 716 +4. 5 
Misso@fiss-us.-... 55 4, 613 —.6 116, 103 | —1.8 136 7,310 |+-20.6 136, 097 | +10.4 
Mentio...~.-.. ll 194 +.5 ‘ +.4 7 983 |+11.3 19, 201 +.5 
Nebraska... ....... 34 876 —.6 24, 434 | —2.1 86 1, 675 |+12.8 29, 405 +6.8 
Nevagw@...-.-...... 7 78 |—16.1 2,992 |—10.1 29 222 (11) 5, 511 —2.9 
New Hampshire - - 17 200 | +2.6 5,101 | —1.0 58 731 |+-18.1 11, 004 +9.6 
New Jersey------- 26 527 | +1.7 16, 308 —.l 409 10, 059 |+-27.9 204, 039 | +19.3 
New Mexico. ----- 6 70 | —5.4 2,723 | +9.8 50 296 |\+12.1 5, 737 +1.4 
New York..-...... 322 7, 793 +.6 240, 682 +.8 | 1,199 | 68,912 |+20.5 | 1,447,695 | +12.6 
North Carolina - -- 18 238 | —3.6 5,962 | —1.5 174 629 —.6 10, 860 —3.4 
North Dakota_ - - 13 203 | —1.5 5, 970 +.9 38 490 |+13.2 7, 138 +5.2 
CO ane es auieese 230 4, 888 —.4 128, 548 —.3 | 1,595 36, 729 |+-18.5 649, 918 | +12.1 
Oklahoma. --.-.--- 52 892 | —14 23,075 | —2.1 104 1,997 | +7.7 32, 587 +.3 
Ovepeii cs 2.2... 50 1,165 | —1.9 31, 662 | —3.3 223 2, 239 | +3.9 42,996 | +5.3 
Pennsylvania- - --- 135 3, 633 —.1 98, 992 —.7 311 30, 337 |+-14.4 573, 334 | +11.6 
Rhode Island- - ._- 43 1,072 | +3.4 344 | +2.5 506 5,471 |+10.1 108, 108 +65.0 
South Carolina..-- 16 244 | +1.2 5, 169 —.4 15 589 |+-17. 3 4, 964 | +13.4 
South Dakota--.-- 10 122 | —3.9 3,592 | —1.6 15 1990 | —5.0 2, 509 +.1 
Tennessee.___....- 36 642 (41) 13, 842 | —1.6 56 4,103 |+14.2 63, 957 | +12.1 
yo 98 2,070 | +3.6 54, 623 | +1.0 62 6, 202 | +7.3 94, 524 +2.0 
JU 2a 15 467 —.6 11, 299 +.1 86 751 | +6.8 14, 484 +3. 5 
il 5 109 | —1.8 2,877 | —1.2 38 532 |+20.9 8,091 | +16.6 
Vissi... .0s-- 49 1, 054 +.2 25, 207 | —2.4 477 5, 614 |+17.0 96, 674 | +12.5 
Washington._...-- 96 2,199 | —1.3 59,185 | —1.7 473 7, 888 |+-21.3 139, 711 +9.7 
West Virginia___-- 33 582 +.9 15,097 | —2.1 50 1, 213 |+-23.8 17, 522 +7.6 
Wisconsin.......-- 46 1,968 | —1.8 47,210 —.7 57 10,593 |\4+-19. 1 148, 492 | +12.1 
Wyoming_-......-- 8 54 | —1.8 1,702 | —1.6 49 257 | +1.6 6, 633 +1.8 





























4 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 11 No change. 
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Quarrying and nonmetallic mining Metalliferous mining 
Num.| Num- Amount of — Nurn- Amount of 
State beron | Per | Per beron ; Per (“Mount ot 
ber of ] pay roll ber of | il pay rol! 
estab- y roll, - (1 week), cent estab- po »| cent (1 week) 
lish. | Pecem-| | of | Decem- |.°% | lish- | Pecem| of | Decem-” 
ments , 8e! ber, 1932 8¢! ments r Ane! ber, 1932 | 
1932 1932 
Alabama.._..----- 9 523 | —2.1 $5, 209 |-10. 2 9} 1,004} +22] $10,85 
a i) 497 | +4.4 &, 714 |—26. 1 |....-.-- eee ee eat ee 
SEES TER Ser eete., RR Pea.) a 16 | 2,318| +.7 49, 831 
California________- 33| 1,095 | —7.7 20,477 | —8.8 25| 1,409| —2.6 38, 966 
Colorado......-.-.-.- 3 5 |—54. 5 —71.4 14 | 665 +.8 16, 049 
Connecticut__-___-- 9 103 |—35. 2 1, 729 |—34. 4 |__..--- eh SE gs! fe oe 
SEES Pa ee PE IE eR es ee eR ee 
District of Colum- 

ES eae ee a eee ee a Ob ees eS Pee 
Florida__.._- 8 482 | +4.3 4 AS = ee Cae ene es Sor SSae 
Georgia.......-_-- 15 837 | —1.8 GO 4.6 |. ccc loeanett SER OReel 

| 
EST OS ee Se! ee ER | ll | 1,956 —.8 37, 881 
a 27 357 |—41.1 ee 8 GE) Re See Ree 
SR ae 34 538 |—25. 5 i ES G4 Sea SS ee es eee 
See 18 250 |—28.8 FO SS} gg ae OS ee 
| See epee! 17 744) —.7 17,088 | —.8 13 574 | —.4 11, 840 
Kentucky---_------ 26 815 |—27.2 6, 321 |—18.2 |__.---- | ti tis cei =) 
Louisiana--__.__.-- 4 487 | —8.1 4,692 |—22.7 |__..--- eae SEE Rae 
eS See 8 109 |—66. 6 2, 425 |—65.7 |_..---- SRY Es 
Maryland _-_---_--- 12 214 | +2.9 RS & gf Soerahe TOE Poe ee A) RS 
pS ee ees Se Bee ON ee Rubs Uetile chs ec ay a ae 
Michigan. --__-._--- 23 471 |—53.6 6, 349 |—57.3 37 = 47, 446 
Minnesota -------- 7 79 |—26.2 1,013 |—38. 4 33 1,117 |-—11.4 12, 843 
Mississippi_---...- 4 65 | —7.1 oo 3g eee eee SR) iS 
Missouri. _......-- 13 185 |—28.0 2, 688 |-—15.7 13 1, 027 1 19, 841 
Montana..-.-..-.-- 4 14 (11) 235 |-+-76. 7 15 , 291 | +8.6 36, 762 
ERE RS Se ee eR! OT SS, ORE Os SE «Vee! 
a 12 97 | +5.4 2, 449 
New Hampshire_- 12 171 | +8.9 OE ft 5 SPER cae) SNE eee. See Oe 
New Jersey-_--__-_-_- 3 41 |+105.0 ey ES ee Sees Lae 
fC CES ee Aes | eee” 5 829 | —.2 15, 858 | 11.2 
New York___-.._-- 48 1,463 |—15,1 LS | SE See A ee 2 
North Carolina- -- 9 140 |—22.7 kf SS ee See er eee 
SSG EE a | Ree: SO ET os! RR ee are et ARIE Py ee 
Paes 66 1, 624 |—18.1 ee ee ees ys ae ae 
Oklahoma- - ------ 4 59 | —1.7 687 | —9.0 30 1,275 | —8.6 18, 035 —12 
Oregon...........- IAG SOM ied! Ae ee Weer NN 6 56 | —5.1 946 | —7.9 
Pennsylvania ----- 59 2,329 | —8.0 Be EA i cies Bicindin cop ekdscnskdhadcaie.-| 
IRS RR Hp Sead Se CRE SG EY I es Sea Re en 
South Carolina... 5 56 | —9.7 | op ™ Ft Sethe: erage Cervera eae Bris - 
South Dakota_---- 3 14 |—39. 1 | og GE es COR See, See trae 
‘Tennessee... __---- 19 1, 043 | +2.5 13, 099 | —1.7 4 204 | +2.5 2, 669 | —1.7 
Sees 11 301 | —6.8 er eer Fe sec Seis olen cock lccnae- 
i Ree oe eee ee eee! Mee, Rk il 2,036 | +1.4 38, 237 
Varmomt........... 36 1,953 | —2.5 A BG | ERS SRS ee -ae 
Virginia__......- 15 —4.5 Tit, Gs 2 Bie nd Bite dno Soleeee shincgeeenne 
Washington______- s 157 |—19.1 Die tert Go es oo ic sol caebosnn=- 
West Virginia__-_-_- 8 320 | +4.9 Tg nae Se: eel Eee re oe 
Wisconsin___.__._- 13 88 | —6.4 ee a Be a vb ck boksdnellae ome 
|) ERIE Ses oe ips Sy ae Reimers Ss tee SE: RN HP Wee aero 























11 No change. 
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Bituminous coal mining 


Crude petroleum producing 





Num- 

ber on 
yroll, 
ecem- 
ber, 
1932 


Per 

cent 
of 

change 





Num- 

State ber of 
estab- 

lish- 
ments 

Alebamac...-...--. 37 
Arkansas.......-..- 6 
pS ES PE 
yo aS nape 
Co. oss... 40 
Connecticut_......}.....-- 
EE ASE 
District of Colum- 

Re ce 5 AE Bet 
pS ES 
Gaeeetoss-s---..)...-.5, 
EE ER ay 
SSE 28 
DN cee ss 43 
Bn.ccheniebawons 19 
jE ae 2 
Kentucky-........_- 136 
ED HC ee 
FS TT, RE 
Maryland_._.....- 14 
Massachusetts--.._|....... 
Michigan... ....... 3 
i a RSLS 
SES 
po 18 
Montana.._....__- 10 
SE 
ES se 
New Hampshire -_|_...__- 
New Jersey_....__|...._-- 
New Mexico. ._--- 14 
ee 
North Carolina___|_____-- 
North Dakota_____|____- ot 
CO Sh hae 61 
Oklahoma____.___- 13 
a SS EE Sees 
Pennsylvania_-___- 367 
Rhode Island_____|______- 
South Carolina____|______- 
South Dakota_____|_._____ 
Tennessee... .____ 15 
. Va RR a 
. jt a 15 
 §  <SiiRs sees 

a 36 
Washington _..___ 10 
West Virginia ____ 257 
RR ERs 

yoming......._. 30 





ee 























Amount of 
Per 
pay roll 
(1 week), ot 
Decem- 
ber, 1932 |change 
$9, 545 | —2.0 
"130,615 | —1.0 
Fr age 609 | +1.7 
36,631 | —4.8 
3, 885 | +(4) 
4,517 | +13.7 
ba 72% | +3.7 
Bena 1,530 | +8.9 
4,649 | —5.0 
ers 664 | +3.6 
111, 314 —5.0 
42,076 | —25 
948,871] 4.1 
Pier 8 7,826 | +1.0 
sce 2,311} —3.4 











Num- 
Amount of Num- 
pay roll | on, | ber of | ber on | Pet 
(week), | “ot |estab- | hecem-: | “of 
Decem- |change| _lish- | “ber,  |change 
ber, 1932 Be! ments , mS 
1932 
2 CE. 7 5 eee Ae eae 
3, 338 |—16. 4 8 405 | +7.4 
eee: Pe ©) Bye 40| 4,292 | +1.3 
fe 8 Re eee ree 
| meanest fT 
, 264 | +7.1 5 32} (2) 
47, 277 ty Se Sei ae ee a 
24,714) +.6 35 1,604 () 
296, 485 |--11.9 6 205 | +1.0 
Te ESN a s 164 | +4.5 
Bee! 
Ry tf Re SU eee 
Se . ch. sy Ree ees eee 
25, 848 | +3.0 4 28 |+12.0 
31,432) —3s| 3 Boe 51 |+15.9 
RESP! Pe 6 190 | —2.1 
"436,452 [F125 |) > fae 44 |+10.0 
12, 620 | —5.6 63 4,537 | +1.0 
623,563 1 —6.0| SS 512 | —2.1 
ees ee eee. mee seme. 
ss 3 & go Ree FL See 
Rating, ae To a 3 7,109 | +1.2 
LR eS Soap: Sie aa 
| $e See... t; 
i, I eB 
517,107 | —2.3 S 336 | +4.0 
"9,79 1-67) — | Saar 61 |—16.4 
11 No change. 


‘ Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
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Public utilities Hotels 
Num- Num- | 
State Num- ber on | Per Amount of Per Num- beron | Per Amount of 
ber of il t | ay roll ber of ll pay roll 
estab- De rom, — (1 week), a estab- y 5m, 7 (1 week), | “ent 
lish- | "ber, |change| Dee |cnange| lish- |"'her, \change| Decem-” |..." 
ments 2 ng' ber, 1932 g ments | 4 ber, 1932 Chang 
1932 1932 
pe 123 1,911 | —0.1 $38, 792 | —2.7 24 1,130 | —4.3 $9, 645 
Arkansas_.......-- 49 1,078 |—17.7 26,571 |—10.4 16 727 | —4.6 7, 430 
|” RAS 66 1,205 | —1.6 31, 056 | —1.8 12 353 | +7.3 5, 176 
California__....-__- 51 | 47,094) -—.31| 1,267,688 | —.9 199 9,098 | +1.4 148,613 
Colorado.........- 195 5, 3 —1.0 138, 333 | +.8 29 1,149| —.7 16, 187 
Connecticut____-_- 143 9,858 | —.2 304,295 | +.4 30 1, 132 | —2.2 14, 752 
Delaware ----_----- 28 1,091 | —2.8 31, 734 —.2 7 255 +.4 2, 986 
District of Colum- 

RS Ne 22 8,289} +.3 239,016 | —.2 54 3, 665 | —1.8 56, 952 
| 185 4,176 | —1.4 109,577 | +.8 38 906 |+-28.3 9,773 
Gin cieanancen 186 6,741 | —.4 181,577 | —1.1 34 1,345 | +6.6 11, 103 
SN cai driaciticanl 56 664 | —1.0 13, 824 | —2.9 14 211 | —3.2 3, 069 
a hie cctnenines 66 | 66,436 | —.7 | 1,794,905 | —.3| M44 6,188 | —2.3 96, 396 
I oii enan 148 9,646 | —1.0 229, 688 —.9 56 2,495 | —4.0 27, 296 
at eae 427 9,535 | —1.1 214, 282 | —1.5 49 1,922 | —5.5 19, 063 
Re oss 5... 27 6,996 | +.8 157, 876 | —1.6 37 869 | —2.4 773 
Kentucky-__......- 304 6,801 | —2.8 162, 030 | —1.1 36 1,582 | —1.6 16, 679 
Louisiana----_----- 153 4, 287 | +2.0 94,658 | —1.1 22 1,844 | +1.8 19, 598 
| EE 169 2,830 | —.6 77,881 | —.4 20 670 |—12.6 8, 890 
Maryland______--- 84 | 12,884) —.4 351,477 | —.3 26 1,459 | —.1 19, 051 
Massachusetts..._| 2139 | 45,677 | +.2 | 1,314,401 | +2.0 84 8,588 | —1.4 54, 833 | 
Michigan --_-_--_--- 405} 21,973} +.1 655, 079 | +1.0 63 3,899 | +.3 50, 669 | 
Minnesota -----_--- 233 | 12,582 | —2.0 325, 596 | —.1 55 2,785 | —1.4 36, 059 | 
Mississippi__._.__- 213 1,915 | —3.8 36, 685 | —4.6 20 507 | —1.2 4, 123 | 
Dements..........- 238 23, 521 | —1.6 629, 472 —.6 72 4,100 | —3.4 50, 556 | 
Montana.........-| 110 1,788 | —2.1 52,103 | —3.8 15 222} +.5 3, 330 
Nebraska_.......-| 304 5,778 | —.3 147, 216 | —1.3 33 1,528 | —3.5 16, 864 
PS oon co~-- 38 399 | +8.7 10, 389 | +2.2 10 129 | —2.3 2, 240 
New Hampshire - - 142 2,038 | —5.6 59,616 | +1.0 14 234 | —8.6 2,910 | 
New Jersey __._--- 280 | 22,490 —.6 668, 335 +.4 72 3,944 | —1.4 51, 706 | 
New Mexico------ 55 549 | +1.1 11, 574 | —2.7 13 290 | —.3 3, 105 | 

| 
New York--_--_---- 910 | 104,442 | —.5 | 3,248,159} +.2 279} 31,178 | —1.3 501, 384 
North Carolina - -- 91 1711} —.5 33, 673 | +.3 35 1,309 | +9.7 11, 835 
North Dakota__..| 171 1, 296 |—16.2 35, 776 | —1.3 17 312 | —2.2 3, 429 
SR a 493 | 32,674) —1.3 832, 658 | —1.9 161 8,475 | —1.6 108, 413 
Oklahoma.........| 254 6,516 | —1.3 143,816 | —.7 34 734} —.3 6, 839 
RE Ate 186 5,718 | —.2 144, 400 | —1.6 38 1,007 | —3.1 13, 776 
Pennsylvania.-_---- 708 | 59,540; —.6/ 1,636,348 | +1.0 182 9,626 | —2.1 124, 739 
Rhode Island _ __-_- 35 3,301 | —4.3 95, 806 | —6.1 17 341 | —4.7 4, 560 
South Carolina___- 71 1,635 | +1.7 33, 762 | +1.2 20 485 | +3.6 3, 628 
South Dakota-__--- 129 963 | —.1 é +1.4 14 295 | —.7 3, 501 
Tennessee-_-_------ 256 4,690} —.7 101, 428 | —3.0 39 2,039 | +.3 18, 588 

ST a 134 6,476 | —2.9 175,702 | —3.0 47 2,741) +.1 $1, 850 
_ Se oe epee 69 1,708 | —3.3 36, 825 | —3.3 10 457 | —3.4 5, 648 
Veemont.......... 120 1,043 | —3.0 , 288 | —1.2 24 473 |—17.0 5, 000 
We deseccecen 178 5,718 | —.3 138,394 | —.7 37 1,707 |—13.1 19, 220 
Washington_------ 206 9,747) +.1 262,098 | +.1 56 1, 846 | —2.8 22, 000 
West Virginia. .._| 131 5, 656 | —1.4 146,089 | —.7 42 1,114} —.7 12, 419 
Wisconsin__-_------ 442) 10,739 | —3.1 292,908 | —4.0| 439 1,071 | —2.4 (15) 
Wyoming--.--.----- 44 406 | +3.6 9,774 | +2.4 12 178 | +1.1 2, 572 

12 Includes restaurants. 14 Includes ene express, 
13 Includes steam railroads, % Data not supplied. 
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rg COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS 
IN NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER, 1932, BY STA TES—Continued 
by 
: igures in italics are not compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, but are taken from reports issued 
{Fig 
by cooperating State organizations] 
Laundries Dyeing and cleaning 
er Num.| Num- Amount of Num.| Num- Amount of 
ent State ber of | (per on | Per |’ payroll | Pe | her of | beron | Per roll | Per 
if yroll,| cent y cent payroll,| cent | P8Y cent 
inge — ecem-| of Ra anil of —_— Decem-| of ~ — "| of 
ments af change ber, 1932 |Change| ents ee change ber, 1932 |hange 
1,2 
LJ Alabama.........- 4 390 | +1.6 6 8 | eS Sr GO een sae ce 
5.7 vm ee 19 473 | —1.9 4, 488 -—.7 3 36 |+16.1 $409 | +10.2 
~—.8 ArisOMB.. ccsucecsce 9 397 | +.3 RS 5 BERS SPS el RO Rippareres 6h Sohags 
1.7 California........- 16 65 6,306; —.1 UIE Bivens nrdutictelcnen secleoncataaeetiar. 
Colorade......-<<.« ll 834 —.1 11, 769 —.9 a) 113 | —3.4 1,939 | —8.5 
1.6 Connecticut.__._-- 27 1,310 | —1.4 21, 243 | —4.2 gy 227 | —1.3 4,332 | —13.0 
Delaware. ......-- 4 (41) 4, 487 —.5 3 41 | —2.4 649 —5.3 
+. 5 District of Colum- 
7 — 21 2,522 | —1.6 39, 599 | —1.7 6 109 | —6.0 2,114 —6.1 
16 Plots. ssintscnn se 11 497 | +3.5 OL | a ae Cae Gone Okey 
ne Oe, 12 629 | —1.1 5,745 | —4.1 4 116 | —2.5 1, 225 —9.9 
1.0 
2.§ 1dah0- ..---nan-na-fa-nonao|oeneencsnlanwans-larwn-ansaneloonson-|---cessfanasess--|-eoe---|---+---.--c1....... 
5.9 Tiles... joes 16 22 1,449 | —1.6 21,574 ae. | RS OLR SO RENE RES MoM 
5.3 InGlOM6... cites ons 18 1,440 | +1.3 18, 312 —.3 10 163 | —3.6 2, 413 —6.4 
). 1 ee 3 212} +.5 LS hag. 2) RR Sail A ele Aone 
pe Raley 16 {0 1,214 | —2.1 Me Sl ff REE: ER ER tale Sie 
1.6 
2.2 Kentucky.._...__- 15 674) +.6 8, 517 —(4) 5 217 —.9 3, 154 +.3 
. 0 ER hibientbowns titnlven snes snbonnnonrlndeaiianscatlscrenjuloacenegh-asecerse}curceslosucr ust... 
4 pS ea eae 16 342 | —2.6 i gC * | a Chee RR edeeeres “eo 
8 Maryland......... 25 1,889 | —1.8 27,796 | —8.1 9 404 | —4.0 4,944 | —10.4 
Massachusetts _ _ - 108 8, 452 —.3 56.352 | —1.2 121 1,626 |—11.2 26,7384 | —12.3 
1 
g Michigan......._- 23 1, 586 | +1.6 20, 343 | +2.4 14 538 | +3.5 8,628 | +2.1 
7 Minnesota. ...___. 12 684 | —1.3 10, 922 | —2.0 10 276 | —3.2 4,312 | —13.6 
a Mississippi.._..___ 6 322 | —4.2 | SEES SRR: Hake Spear SA Gemeity 
4 Missouri_......._. 34 2, 235 +.3 31, 827 +.3 9 320 (12) 5,171 —4.9 
Montana.......... ll 275 | —2.5 5,108 | —1.7 3 21 | —4.5 413 —4,2 
3 Nebraska.._..____ 7 494 11.0 6,823 | +6.5 3 26 |—10.3 435 | —16.8 
6 Nevada......____. 4 50 | —5.7 8 toe SE, RSENS SS ee Cervie 
7 New Hampshire. 16 262 | —2.6 ST 3 ES SMe GE SCeR Hep 
s New Jersey__.___. 25 2,926 | —1.7 58,002 | +5.8 7 232 |—11.5 5, 663 | —15.5 
New Mexico. ____- 6 243} +.8 ts Sn fg PORE Leeeee Ea Soltek ss) bea, 
3 
6 New Tat). 70 6,805 | —1.2 116,311 | —1.2 18 534 | —4.1 10, 308 —5.5 
6 North Carolina___ 11 675 | —.4 8S Bb URE RAREST Sees Seeing 
7 North Dakota. _ _- 8 185 | —1.6 8 eS 4 RUNS EER MERE pees ara 
8 1, Es i WAG 77 4, 148 +.9 61,860 | +.2 39 1,431 | —3.8 21, 516 —8.2 
Oklahoma._______ s 585 | —1.0 7, 051 +.9 3 146 | —1.4 1, 804 —3.5 
) 
i Oregon.........__. 4 311 —.6 4,650 | —4.9 3 ~ 85 | —7.9 666 | —12.8 
) Pennsylvania____. 44 3,256 | —.3 48,475 | —2.5 24 1,086 | —5.7 17,391 | —9.2 
3 Rhode Island. ____ 18 1,075 | —1L.1 17,837 | —1.7 5 259 | +1.2 660 | +2.8 
l South Carolina... & 321 | —2.1 _y 2 0s 2 4 St REC Rese Aries Raaeee 
South Dakota_____ 7 132 | —4.3 SS | 6% | | st er Se eee peeeeet 
Tennessee.._______ 12 888 | —.3 SS SR Se en Ste ae 
Texas Neha itibD as ace: 19 833 +.1 9,187 | —2.5 12 296 | —4.2 4, 445 —6.4 
Utah airs eT 7 516 | +1.6 7,305 | +3.0 8 130; +.8 2,167 | —2.7 
Vermont... __._._. 4 55 | —8.3 ge | + ER OY RS SOR eT 
Vee 13 824; +.4 8,977 | —2.5 16 189 | —1.0 2, 591 —2.8 
Washington... 15 707 —.7 13, 263 | —1.6 13 181 | —5.2 2,818 | —13.2 
West Vv wrt 22 702 | —3.4 9,050 | —1.9 9 188 | -5.5 2,498 | —3.2 
Wisconsin... 16 98 967 | —.7 CS Be 
Wyeming________- 3 711 +14 iy, 4g as RECT PE Ooh e ge? Seepae 
‘ Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 11 No change. 6 Includes dyeing and cleaning. 
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Employment and Pay Roll in December, 1932, in Cities of Ove, 
500,000 Population 


[; THE following table are presented the fluctuations in employ. 
ment and pay-roll totals in December, 1932, as compared wiih 
November, 1932, in 13 cities of the United States having a population 
of 500,000 orover. These changes are computed from reports received 
from identical establishments in each of the months considered. 

In addition to including reports received from establishments in the 
several industrial groups regularly covered in the bureau’s survey 
excluding building construction, reports have also been secured from 
other establishments in these cities for inclusion in these totals, 
Information concerning employment in building construction is not 
available for all cities at this time and therefore has not been included. 


FLUCTUATIONS IN EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN DECEMBER, 1932, AS COM. 
PARED WITH NOVEMBER, 1932 

















Number of] Num Amount of pay roll | 
establish- mnaper ome pay eee Per (1 week) Per 
, ments cent 
Cities reporting of a 

in both | November,| December, | change | November, | December, | change 

months 1932 1932 1932 1932 
New York City-_-...--..-.- 2, 656 307, 207 312, 581 +1.7 | $8, 296,966 | $8, 322, 512 +-0,3 
SE RR eee 1, 837 192, 866 189, 178 —1.9 | 4,430, 227 4, 390, 869 —.9 
Philadelphia, Pa__....___- 843 131, 118 128, 091 —2.3 2, 886, 915 2, 824, 853 2.1 
Detroit, Mich____.-__-___- 671 143, 040 150,610 | +5.3| 2,974,430 | 3, 168, 256 5 
Los Angeles, Calif......___ 726 62, 553 65,298 | +4.4 1, 449, 035 1, 478, 826 2.1 
Cleveland, Ohio......-___- 1, 068 83, 290 87,275} +4.8| 1,754,794| 1,773,515| +11 
BG, Se, BOD cs wee wscnenk 480 62, 437 63, 474 +1.7 1, 275, 786 1, 300, 286 +1.9 
Baltimore, Md_.--.--.--.-- 566 46, 198 47, 482 +2.8 888, 293 917, 695 +3.3 
Boston, Mass.......-----_- 2, 936 85, 511 86,260} +.9]| 2,045,459| 2,051,718) +.3 
Pittsburgh, Pa_.....:....- 411 48, 042 49, 826 +3. 7 927, 378 945, 571 2.0 
San Francisco, Calif._.___- 1, 125 44, 263 43, 920 —.8| 1,068,874 | 1,058, 925 -.9 
ge NR alah Be 323 37, 511 35, 919 —4.2 830, 167 787, 900 —5.1 
Milwaukee, Wis.......__-- 456 35, 370 36, 106 +2.1 709, 009 697, 624 —1.6 


























Employment in Executive Civil Service of the United States, 
‘ December, 1932 


HERE were 6,959 fewer persons on the Federal pay rolls through- 

out the United States in December, 1932, than in November, 
1932, and comparing December, 1932, with December, 1931, there 
were 5,562 fewer employees. 
These figures do not include the legislative, judicial, or Army and 
Navy services. The data shown in the tables below are compiled by 
the various Federal departments and offices and sent to the United 
States Civil Service Commission, where they are assembled. They 
are tabulated by the Bureau of Labor Statistics and published here 
by courtesy of the Civil Service Commission, and in compliance with 
the direction of Congress. No information has as yet been collected 
relative to the amounts of pay rolls. Because of the importance of 
Washington as a Government center, the figures for the District of 
Columbia and for the Government service outside of the District of 
Columbia are shown separately. 
On December 31, 1932, there were 564,103 employees in the execu- 
tive civil service of the United States. Of this number, 532,983 were 
permanent and 31,120 were pages oe In the interval between 
December, 1931, and December, 1932, there was a loss of 1.6 per cent 
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in the number of permanent employees and an increase of 11.2 per 
cent in the number of temporary employees. This makes a decrease 
of 1.0 per cent in the total number of Government employees through- 
out the United States. Comparing December, 1932, with November, 
1932, there was a decrease of 1.2 per cent in the number of employees 
in the Federal service. 

The number of employees in the District of Columbia showed a 
decrease of 4.4 per cent, comparing December, 1932, with December, 
1931. The per cent of decrease inside the District of Columbia was 
therefore more than eight times that outside the District. The number 
of permanent employees in the District of Columbia decreased 2.1 per 
cent while the number of temporary employees decreased 44.6 per 
cent, comparing December, 1932, with December, 1931. There was 
a decrease of one-tenth of 1 per cent in the total number of Federal 
employees in the District of Columbia, comparing December, 1932, 
with November, 1932. 

During the month of December, 1932, there were 13,524 additions 
to the Federal pay roll throughout the United States, and 20,483 sepa- 
rations. This indicates a net turnover rate of 2.38 for the month. 

The turnover rate for the District of Columbia was 0.50. 

On December 31, 1932, there were 66,302 employees on the Gov- 
ernment pay roll in the District of Columbia. Of this number, 
64,214 were permanent and 2,088 were temporary workers. 


EMPLOYEES IN THE EXECUTIVE CIVIL SERVICE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
DECEMBER, 1931, AND NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER, 1932! 

















District of Columbia Outside district Entire service 
Item 
Per- | Tem- Tem- Tem- 
ma- | po- | Total — po- | Total en po- | Total 
nent jrary? rary? rary? 
Number of employees: 
Deeeeber, 1061. .............- 65, 601) 3, 766) 69, 367) 476, 079) 24, 219] 500, 298) 541, 680) 27, $85) 569, 665 
November, 1932. ...-..-.-.---- 64, 342) 2, 046) 66, 388] 468, 620) 36, 054) 504, 674) 532, 962) 38, 100) 571, 062 
December, 1932...-.---..-.--- 64, 214| 2, 088] 66, 302) 468, 769) 29,032) 497, 801) 532,983) 31, 120) 564, 103 
Gain or loss: 
December, 1931-December, 
ae) ek —1, 387|—1678|—3, 065) —7, 310|+-4, 813] —2, 497) —8, 697|-+-3, 135) —5, 562 
November, 1932-December, 
54S SNP RRR 4 SE —128} +42) —86) +149|—7,022) —6, 873 +21|—6, 980] —6, 959 
Per cent of change: 
December, 1931-December, 
A a eae eres —2.1|—44.6, 34.4 —1. 5) +79. 9 —0.5 —1.6) +11.2 —1.0 
November, 1932-December, 
A ee ey oe ee —0. 2) +2.1) —0.1) —() —19.5 —1.4, +(4 —18.3 -—1.2 
Labor turnover, December, 1932: 
aR RE I ta 150} 181 331} 2,431) 10,762) 13,193) 2,581) 10,943) 13,524 
I a is Sie oka sheloate uae 278} 139 417| 2,282) 17,784) 20,066; 2,560] 17,923) 20,483 
ee 2000... .- 2. nec0neccs- 0. 23) + 6.72 0.50) 0.49) 33.07 2. 63 0.48) 31.62 2. 38 





























' Certain revisions have been made from time to time by the Civil Service Commission in dropping cer- 
tain classes of employees previously carried in the tabulations. Thus, in the District of Columbia, 68 mail 
contractors and special-delivery messengers were eliminated from the enumeration in May, 1932, and in 
the service outside the District of Columbia 35,800 star-route and other ccntractors, clerks in charge of 
mail contract stations, clerks in third-class post offices, and special-delivery messengers were eliminated 
in April, 1932, and 835 collaborators of the Department of Agriculture in June, 1932. In the table, in order 
to make the figures comparable for all the months shown, it was assumed that the number of these em- 

loyees was the same in 1931, as in the month they were dropped from the tabulation (actual figures not 
t re oe op a ge the Civil Service Commission), and the data for this month have been revised accord- 
Ingly in able. 

? Not including field service of the Post Office Department. 

’ Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
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Employment on Class I Steam Railroads in the United States 


ty are not yet available concerning railroad employment for 
December, 1932. Reports of the Interstate Commerce Com. 
mission for Class I railroads show that the number of employees 
(exclusive of executives and officials) decreased from 1,020,132 on 
October 15, 1932, to 1,000,119 on November 15, 1932, or 2.0 per 
cent; the amount of pay roll decreased from $119,905,613 in October 
to $114,581,486 in November, or 4.4 per cent. 

The monthly trend of employment from January, 1923, to Novem- 
ber, 1932, on Class I railroads—that is, all roads having operating 
revenues of $1,000,000 or over—is shown by the index numbers 
published in the following table. These index numbers are con- 
structed from monthly reports of the Interstate Commeree Com- 
mission, using the 12-month average for 1926 as 100. 


TABLE 1.—INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT, ON CLASS I STEAM RAILROADS IN THE 
UNITED STATES, JANUARY, 1923, TO NOVEMBER, 1932 


[12-month average, 1926=100] 









































Month 1923 1924 1925 1926 | 1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 132 

} | ' uaeeneeees —_— — 

RET LEIS R&S 98.3 | 96.9) 95.6) 95.8) 95.5) 89.3) 88.2) 863) 73.7) 61.2 
RE ENE Dy BLE FEE | 98. 6 97.0 95. 4 96. 0 95. 3 89.0 88. 9 85. 4 ae By | 60.3 
a 100. 5 97.4 95. 2 96. 7 95.8 89. 9 90. 1 85. 5 72.9) 60.5 
7 REET A een ee 102. 0 98. 9 96. 6 98. 9 97.4 91.7 92. 2 87.0 73.5 | 60.0 
ERT Op ee Se” 105. 0 99. 2 97.8 | 100.2 99. 4 04.5 94.9 88. 6 73.9 9.7 
June. 107. 1 98. 0 98.6 | 101.6 | 100.9 95. 9 96. 1 86. 5 72.8 7.8 
Se re eee ee 108. 2 98. 1 99.4 | 102.9 101.0 95. 6 96.6 | 84.7 72.4 | 56. 4 
a ee 109. 4 99.0} 99.7) 102.7) 99.5) 95.7] 97.4] 83.7] 71.2 55.0 
eee 107.8 99. 7 99.9 | 102.8 99. 1 95. 3 96. 8 82.2} 69.3 8 
EE oo _..-| 107.3 | 100.8 | 100.7 | 103.4 98. 9 95. 3 96. 9 80. 4 67.7 0 
eS as cacicicene 105.2} 99.0} 99.1]101.2] 95.7] 929] 93.0] 77.0] 64.5 5.9 
ces ain 99. 4 96. 0 97.1 98, 2 91.9 89. 7 88.8 74.9} 62.6 == 
SE 104.1} 9831] 97.9] 100.0} 97.5] 929] 933] 83.5] 70.6 | 1 68.1 














1 Average for 11 months. 


Table 2 shows the total number of employees on the 15th day each 
of November, 1931, and October and November, 1932, and total pay 
roll for the entire months. 

In these tabulations data for the occupational group reported as 
“executives, officials, and staff assistants” are omitted. 
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TABLE 2.—EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS OF RAILROAD EMPLOYEES, NOVEMBER, 
1931, AND OCTOBER AND NOVEMBER, 1932 


From monthly reports of Interstate Commerce Commission. 


As data for only the more important 


occupations are shown separately, the group totals are not the sum of the items under the respective 


groups] 








—_ 


Number of employees 


Total earnings 





























Occupation | Rog «fh 
i rr October — 15. November,| October, | Novem- 
1931 . 15, 1932 1932 . 1931 1932 ber, 1932 
Professional, clerical, and general__- 209, 224 175, 731 175, 271 |$29, 720, 407 |$23, 093, 056 |$22, 833, 014 
Clerks - sha ad 113, O86 93, 006 92.599 | 15,028,441 | 11, 571, 164 | 11, 358, 854 
Stenographers and typists__---- 19, 461 16, 445 16,422 | 2,479, 268 1, 939, 882 1, 922, 412 
Maintenance of way and structures 234, 886 217, 534 204, 067 | 19,495,096 | 15,999,117 | 14, 760, 096 
Laborers, extra gang and work 
train _-_-- wii Al cate waeniss wales 18, 105 15, 025 12,798 | 1,032, 633 773, 395 631, 823 
Laborers, track and roadway sec- 
Py eS aE Sra a d 125,159 | 121,744 111,475 | 7,003,005 | 6,125,350 | 5, 281,094 
Maintenance of equipment and stores_| 313, 116 276, 994 277, 856 | 35, 620, 205 | 27,905, 297 | 27, 818, 322 
Middle sn ct cnwednccndeces 64, 788 57, 449 57,111 | 8,289,738 | 6,463,244 | 6,388,117 
SS SRS ae ee ss 42, 066 39, 146 39,167 | 5,428,597 | 4,531,261 | 4,499, 932 
RAE SEER EES” 68, 295 60, 092 60, 349 6, 367, 696 4, 927, 031 4, 929, 803 
Laborers (shops, engine houses, : 
power plants, and stores) _. 26, 278 22, 021 21, 917 2, 292, 091 1, 668, 844 1, 628, 459 
Common laborers (shop, engine 
houses, power plants, and 
SRR a Bi ett athens taki 32, 674 28, 770 29,245 | 2, 108, 231 1,661,565 | 1,658,115 
Transportation, other than train, en- 

Pe ER eS 150,136 | 131, 037 129, 099 | 18, 218,805 | 14, 645,022 | 14, 130, 076 
Station agents................ 27, 105 25, 355 25,235 | 4,097,744 | 3,537,817 | 3, 465, 639 
Telegraphers, telephoners, and 

towermen........-- ; 18, 458 16, 336 16, 205 2, 812, 695 2, 254, 140 2, 169, 344 
Truckers (stations, warehouses, 
and platforms) .................| ° 21,682 18, 517 17, 623 1,832,883 | 1,454,889 | 1,310, 932 
Crossing and bridge flagmen and 
IR Bats siaiieuashptchin nadie "2 18, 663 17, 853 17,780 | 1,421,852 1,210,476 | 1, 200,377 
Transportation (yardmasters, switch 
tenders, and hostlers) - ........---- 16, 417 13, 215 13, 205 | 3,030, 751 2, 200,348 | 2,158, 159 
Transportation, train and engine_....| 230,761 | 205,621 | 200,621 | 42, 561,688 | 36, 062,773 | 32,881, 819 
Road conductors ._.....-.-.-- =5 26, 107 23, 498 22,612 | 5,892,090 | 5,088,737 | 4,630, 788 
Road brakemen and flagmen_._-. 50, 605 45, 966 44,193 | 7,988,732 | 6,945,609 | 6,199, 102 
Yard brakemen and yard helpers_| 39, 878 34, 426 34, 231 | 6,046,778 | 4,861,041 | 4,501. 887 
Road engineers and motormen..- 30, 924 27, 956 27, 011 7, 786,014 | 6,788,532 | 6, 137, 346 
Road firemen and helpers -_----_- 31, 588 29, 284 28,276 | 5,624,313 | 4,893,905 | 4,410,574 
All employees................_-}1, 154, 540 |1, 020, 132 |1, 000, 119 |148, 646, 952 ji 905, 613 114 581 486 





Unemployment in Foreign Countries 


HE following table gives detailed monthly statistics of unemploy- 
ment in foreign countries, as shown in official reports from 


December, 1930, to the latest available date: 
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Australia Austria Belgium 
Teadeunientete Compul- Unemployment-insurance societic 
unemployed sory in- 
Date (end of month) surance, Wholly unem- Partially unem- 
number loved loved 
unem- pan ployec 
) ( on 
Number | Per cent in ores —_ 
of benefit | Number | Per cent | Number | Per cont 
1930 
TEER LITE ET 104, 951 23. 4 294, 845 63, 585 9.3 117, 167 | 
1931 
SEE ee ER nae gi, (OS ae 331, 239 77, 181 11.1 112, 734 16. 
SS en. ee (1) Load 334, 041 81, 750 11.7 121, 906 19 
iwi cis dua tnmwe aolperting 113, 614 25. 8 304, 084 81, 305 11.3 125, 972 17 
REP ETEF A Eee OE Sy eee 246, 845 70, 377 10.0 110, 189 15. 
GE... oincttadsbchewn te ae) 208, 852 56, 250 7.9 97, 755 13 
Si ee eee ca 118, 424 27.6 191, 150 62, 642 8.9 101, 616 | 
Ss pe a Erp sg See, Sa 194, 364 64, 644 9.1 116, 747 16 
oe ee a RRS Series 196, 321 70, 893 9.9 120, 669 16 
EE ERE ON 120, 694 28.3 202, 130 74, 175 10.3 119, 433 16 
ROSE SIE SPER. -4 Or buiscooabe 228, 101 82, 811 11.3 122, 733 16 
ER eee ee —) Fa Oe > 273, 658 93, 487 13. 3 134, 799 19 
i eee 118, 732 28. 0 329, 627 128, 884 17.0 159, 941 21 
1932 
EE, 2 cate tinncdim bine | ae 358, 114 153, 920 20.0 179, 560 23 
REE PIES OT a Se 361, 948 168, 204 21.3 180, 079 22 
eet Se 120, 366 28. 3 352, 444 155, 653 19. 4 185, 267 23 
0 ee ee ee ee eae 303, 888 152, 530 18. 8 183, 668 22 
EE EE oe eee SRE Se aa 271, 481 160, 700 18.9 191, 084 22 
it ha ph gl ried wile 124, 068 30.0 265, 040 153, 659 18.7 173, 819 21 
_ Se ey SP 266, 365 169, 411 19. 6 174, 646 oH” 
EE eee Oe ee ee: 269, 188 167, 212 19. 5 170, 081 19 
| Se ee 122, 340 29. 6 275, 840 163, 048 18. 3 166, 160 18, 
EE eee” CE ee Ee: eee 297, 791 157, 023 17.7 148. 812 16. 
POE ods wets dn eee cn keasen poucbdelnenionwwdan 329, 707 154, 657 17.7 144, 583 16. 
IN yo ceiicdin nove ities disk ceacialbens samen EN Be citine dca Scilla ene Oe bce oka 
{ 
Danzig 
Canada Czechoslovakia (Free Denmark 
City of) 
T -union insur- : 
Date (end of month) | percent | Number pte nie os pel Number | PTde-union unem- 
of trade- | of unem- loved i as ployment funds 
Sener employed in re of unem- loved 
unionists | ployed ceipt of benefit oer) unemployec 
unem- on live te 4 - 
ployed | register ; Segre . ; 
Number | Per cent Number | Per cent 
1930 
OC ice ccnnceinss 17.0 239, 564 93, 476 8.3 24, 429 71, 100 24.6 
1931 
IE oa ca inwedenees 16.0 313, 511 104, 580 9.5 27, 081 70, 961 24. 2 
eae 15. 6 343, 972 117, 450 10.0 28, 192 73, 427 26. 0 
ES SELSETS REE EAP TRE OES. 15.5 339, 505 119, 350 10.0 27, 070 67, 725 22.1 
| SES ae 14.9 296, 756 107, 238 8.9 24, 186 45, 698 15.3 
REY eal © TF 16. 2 249, 686 93, 941 7.6 20, 686 37, 856 12.3 
) SRG release 16.3 220, 038 82, 534 6.6 19, 855 34, 030 11.3 
Gis hitadenecupmenipaa 16. 2 209, 233 82, 759 6.6 20, 420 36, 369 11.8 
Ba cicimintnigoinwamnticeieaees 15. 8 214, 520 86, 261 6.9 21, 509 35, 060 11.8 
IIIS oo erin hetiatnnbinin 18. 1 228, 383 84, 660 6.7 22, 922 35, 871 12.1 
CE wii cnaioinacasaoite 18.3 253, 518 88, 600 6.9 24, 932 47, 196 16.0 
RP Sera he 18. 6 336, 874 106, 015 8.2 28, 966 66, 526 22. 3 
TR a hdd nncncetndns 21.1 480, 775 146, 325 11.3 32, 956 91, 216 30. 4 
1932 
I nics tte cen een ns 22.0 583, 138 186, 308 14.0 34, 912 105, 600 5 
EE ETERS AEST ORS 20. 6 631, 736 197, 612 14.8 36, 258 112, 346 37 
| CONS SMART 20.4 | 633,907 | 195,076 14.6 36,481 | 113, 378 37 
Biro lliidipinine nicatiternin sin 23. 0 555, 832 180, 456 13.3 33, 418 90, 704 29. § 
Re a it a 22. 1 487, 228 171, 389 12.6 31, 847 79, 931 26 
NG thi penicillin ds oan dee 21.9 ‘ 168, 452 12.3 31, 004 80, 044 25 
SEES S 2) SRS * 21.8 | 453, 204 167, 529 12.2 29, 195 92, 732 29.5 
beg EOS a Se ea 21. 4 460, 952 172, 118 12.5 28, 989 95, 770 30. 5 
September..............--- 20.4 | 486, 935 170, 772 12.3 30, 469 96, 076 30. 4 
Oo, ee es Seen 22. 0 533, 616 173, 706 12.4 31, 806 101, 518 31.8 
I in cudiinensigeel 22. 8 ESE SE 35, 507 113, 273 35. 6 
SPORTS bs < tin do vended sos |) PRE, Sper ae kt 7 i 























INot reported. 


2 Provisional figure. 
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Estonia | Finland | France Germany 
Number Trade-unionists 
unem- r Number ™ 
Date (end of month) ployed | Number | of unem-| Number Number 
: of unem- of unem- | Per cent | Per cent 
remain- lowed ployed loved holl tiall unem- 
ingon | Pioyee |inreceipt| _ Prove wholy | parllaly | ployed in 
ive registered of benefit registered | unem- unem- | receipt of 
“3 ployed | ployed 
register benefit 
1930 
Peso WO s cidienitd-<nnanies- 6, 163 9, 336 11,952 | 4,384, 000 31.7 16.9 2, 822, 598 
1931 
py nn ne St 5, 364 11, 706 28, 536 | 4,887, 000 34. 2 19. 2 3, 364, 770 
nk ne 4, 070 11, 557 40, 766 | 4,972, 000 34.5 19. 5 3, 406, 979 
ROR ccutieeded ns on-scene 2, 765 11, 491 50,815 | 4, 756, 000 33. 6 18.9 3, 240, 523 
po RS: a aD 2, 424 12, 663 49,958 | 4, 358, 000 31. 2 18. 0 2, 789, 627 
BEEN ALLY Re 1, 368 7,342 | 41,359 4,053, 000 29. 9 17.4| 2,507, 732 
p eS or 931 6, 320 36, 237 | 3, 954, 000 29.7 17.7 2, 353, 657 
) BROCE 634 6, 790 35,916 | 3,976, 000 31.0 19. 1 2, 231, 513 
DE onan neser eons 933 9, 160 37,673 | 4,215, 000 33. 6 21.4 2, 376, 589 
September......----------- 2,096 | 12,176| 38,524 | 4,355, 000 35. 0 22.2 | 2, 483, 364 
ss ena ose oncens 5, 425 14, 824 51, 654 4, 623, 480 36. 6 22. 0 2, 534, 952 
I ee 7, 554 18, 095 92,157 | 5,059, 773 38. 9 21.8 2, 771, 985 
Ts Shonen cess eecun 9, 055 17,223 ' 147,009 | 5, 668, 187 42.2 22.3 3, 147, 867 
1932 
pS SS TEs oe 9, 318 20,944 | 241,487 | 6,041,910 43. 6 22. 6 3, 481, 418 
pS Se 9, 096 18, 856 | 293,198 | 6, 128, 429 44.1 22. 6 3, 525, 486 
pa Ee 8, 395 17,699 | 303,218 | 6,034, 100 44. 6 22. 6 3, 323, 109 
PEE ee ee 6, 029 16, 885 | 282,013 | 5,934, 202 43.9 22. 1 2, 906, 890 
mnie oncoming 4, 896 13,189 | 262, 184 5, 582, 620 43.3 22.9 2, 658, 042 
pa SE a _| 3, 137 12,709 | 232,371 | 5,475, 778 43. 1 20. 4 2, 484, 944 
[DE SE ee 2, 022 13,278 | 262,642 | 5,392, 248 43.9 23. 0 2, 111, 342 
ss teen 3, 256 16, 966 | 264,253 | 5, 223, 81C 44.0 23. 2 1, 991, 985 
IG Uke Soc... monn 5, 957 18, 563 | 259,237 | 5, 102, 750 43. 6 22.7 1, 849, 768 
se oo. oenmean 8, 901 19, 908 247,090 | 5, 109, 173 42.9 22. 6 1, 720, 577 
ee 10,715 21,690 | 255, 411 5, 355, 428 43. 2 22. 1 1, 768, 602 
fs cas E ESS amperes acel See Rea Bra, SEE SO VRIROED Vocscc od nnnlacewnec ous 21, 886, 529 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland Roe Hungary 
c : Trade-unionists un- 
Compulsory insurance on employed 
Date (end of month) of persons 
Wholly unem- Temporary stop- | registered 
ployed pages withem- | Christian| Social- 
jase roe (Buda- Demo- 
Number | Per cent| Number | Per cent . pest) cratic 
1930 
, re 1, 853, 575 14.9 | 646, 205 5.3 2, 392, 738 935 24, 648 
1931 
EEE a 2, 044, 209 16.5 | 618, 633 5.0 | 2,613, 749 953 26, 191 
REESE 2, 073, 578 16.7 623, 844 5.0 2, 627, 559 965 27, 089 
ea 2, 052, 826 16.5 | 612, 821 5.0 | 2, 581, 030 996 27, 092 
Pe en wseecveue 2, 027, 896 16. 3 , 884 4.6 | 2,531, 674 1, 042 27, 129 
oS a ee 2, 019, 533 16.3 383 4.5 | 2,596, 431 843 26, 131 
SEES: , 037, 480 16.4 | 669, 315 5.4 | 2,629, 215 751 23, 660 
a 2, 073, 892 16. 7 732, 583 5.9 2, 662, 765 876 26, 329 
Se 2, 142, 821 17.3 | 670,342 5.4 | 2, 732, 434 941 28, 471 
September._.............-- 2, 217, 080 17.9 | 663, 466 5.3 | 2,879, 466 932 28, 716 
I , 305, 18.1 | 487, 591 3.8 | 2,755, 559 1, 020 28, 998 
| SET, 2, 294, 902 18.0 | 439, 952 3.4 | 2, 656, 088 1, 169 29, 907 
TS TE 2, 262, 700 17.7 | 408, 117 3.2 | 2, 569, 949 1, 240 31, 906 
1932 
So PT aaa 2, 354, 044 18.4 | 500, 746 4.0 | 2,728,411 1, 182 32, 711 
ERNIE: 2, 317, 784 18.2 | 491,319 3.8 | 2,701,173 1, 083 32, 645 
i (as ERE 2, 233, 425 17.5 | 426, 989 3.3 | 2,567, 332 1, 024 31, 340) 
a 2, 204, 740 17.3 | 521, 705 * 4.1] 2,652, 181 961 30, 057; 
ee i. tdcemenn od 2, 183, 683 17.1 | 638, 157 5.0} 2, 741, 306 922 28, 835, 
se 2, 145, 157 16.8 | 697, 639 5.5.| 2, 747, 343 960 28, 372; 
ae ae 2, 185, 015 17.1 % 5.8 | 2,811, 782 940 28, 297 
+ Shi ee 2, 215, 704 17.4 | 731, 104 5.7 | 2,859, 828 947 28, 186 
ET TS 2, 279,.779 17.9 | 645, 286 5.0 | 2,858, O11 1, 022 27, 860 
i “as PPE , 295, 17.9 | 515, 405 4.0 | 2,747, 006 1. 091 28, 654 
| ESS 2, 328, 920 18.2 | 520, 105 ie ee Oe L..... asus seacscnswoe 
UBER SAR. Sails A at: SSR Ci fk Ee! Epa i POET bec La ous cee ea a 








’ Provisional figure. 
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State | Italy Latvia Netherland 
| Compul- Number of unem-| Number Unamployme: 
Date (end of month) |soryinsur-  _ ployed registered unem- eae Bette 
| ance— |__ ployed employed 
y : | 
et | Wholly | Partially | "manne | 
ployed | unem- unem- register Number | Per cen 
| ployed ployed 
1930 | 
December.........------------- 26, 167 | 642, 169 21, 788 10, 022 81, 204 | a2 
1931 
RS So eae a 28, 681 | 722, 612 27, 924 9, 207 100, 340 | 23.9 
RPS ReRR SERGI Resa 26,825 765,325 27, 110 8, 303 109, 235 7 
| SS Sa ee . 25, 413 707, 486 27, 545 8, 450 102, 743 21.8 
i ia in oe tilbceise 23,970 | 670, 353 28, 780 6, 390 68, 860 14.3 
Ae ae ee ee 23, 016 635, 183 26, 059 1, 871 60, 189 12.9 
Se IRE EES BEGIN ST 21,427 | 573, 593 24, 206 1, 584 59, 573 17 
CSS ee a ay at 21, 647 | 637, 531 25, 821 2, 169 69, 026 13.3 
SNS eo yes 21,897 | 693, 273 30, 636 4, 827 70, 479 15.3 
a RRR 23 427 | 747, 764 29, 822 7, 470 72, 738 15.7 
REI Rae eat 26, 353 799, 744 32, 828 13, 605 84, 548 18.0 
SIRE he Be ie | 30,865 | 878, 267 30, 967 18, 377 107, 372 7 
Eo dicicack<5 30,918 | 982,321 32, 949 21, 935 147, 107 7 
1932 
RISES RS ae 31,958 | 1,051,321 33, 277 26, 335 145, 124 27, 
el ARIE IS el 31, 162 | 1, 147, 945 26, 321 22, 222 139, 956 25, 
| i SES RE Ss 30, 866 | 1, 053, 016 31, 636 22, 912 119, 423 21.6 
I 2s in os dips nadie 32, 252 | 1, 000, 025 32, 720 14, 607 121, 378 2 
pA FE LE ie BL, 35, 874 968, 456 35, 528 7, 599 112, 325 22 
FRE Be . : 3 66, 912 905, 097 31, 710 7, 056 113, 978 22 
ST EM Aga 377, 648 931, 291 33, 218 7, 181 123, 947 24.6 
} RRR E z 3 57, O81 945, 972 io wssiniaiins 116, 524 
ER 3 80, 923 949, 408 |, REESE 126, 510 24 | 
IN inciicncaie ee antbeko se ae ‘ 3 70, 067 956, 357 32, 556 |...-.--- 128, 961 2 
| AE AIS 3 102,747 | 1,038, 757 36, 349 |. 142, 554 27 
Stance inentionnns shbgedlishtnthaetgtice pessthiceint song) 188, 252 | 
Par a Norway Poland Rumani 
iin . Number Tm] 
Trade-unionists (10 | Number Number 
Date (end of month) Bo unions) unem- unem- became unem- 
’ loyed ployed pioye ployed 
number ploy - registered : 
unem- oy oie with em- emmers ng 
ployed Number | Percent | register | P — register 
1930 
DOOR ditttcnudainiinn onionwssis (4) 11, 265 25. 5 27, 157 299, 797 $f 
1931 
CI nate esictla nists (1) 11, 692 26.3 28, 596 340, 718 38, 804 
ES he ncncdnieddoausnses (4) | Ee, aa re 29, 107 358, 925 $3, 27 
SE a SA ee 4 38, 028 11, 213 24.9 29, 095 372, 536 48, 22 
SS FE ie te a eee 4 36, 981 —, sae Se eaaeeeeae 28, 477 351, 679 41, 51 
Bani, Setimabghintadin aX aii Shen 5 RRS ie a aapce 25, 206 313, 104 33, 484 
pS Se pee is I inti el te eins, DR a, cnc adeno 22, 736 274, 942 28, 093 
a a a a alt, SURE hin diliieed salou su< conan 20, 869 255, 179 29, 250 
(RSS SS Ce OO ith ds dithiwonidhoessoesks gu 22, 431 246, 380 22, 708 
NE tits ncicamidntsimiliaen | RES ee 27,012 246, 426 22, 909 
RATES IIE AI oe 4 50, 266 5 9,048 519.6 29, 340 255, 622 28, 800 
hol. ccm kiekinagn’ « 4 47, 535 10, 577 22.8 32, 078 266, 027 $3, 917 
PR inkhiik+ ocncnpwtuuniii 445, 140 12, 633 27.2 34, 789 312, 487 49, 393 
1932 
ee ee te 4 45, 677 14, 160 30.4 35, 034 338, 434 51, 612 
DUET. x55 0 Ota per vendbiacces 4 44, 107 14, 354 30. 6 38, 135 350, 145 57, 606 
PR Sncpcken eccteatsctenunsinind 4 45, 383 15, 342 32.5 38, 952 360, 031 55, 306 
BED ncincuticcmpnereesseveenngan 4 48, 601 14, 629 30.8 37, 703 339, 773 47, 206 
I Sais os Seliedisoink sabes 4 53, 543 13, 465 28.3 32, 127 306, 801 39, 654 
BE aie eddgh cp ndninng Aa bi 4 54, 342 12, 603 26,2 28, 429 264, 147 33, 679 
CS RRL E 9 4 55, 203 12, 563 25.9 26, 390 218, 059 32, 809 
, 0 ES AS a eT 4 56, 332 13, 084 26.9 27, 543 187, 537 (1) 
NE a bates rocisncineaadd 4 55, 855 14, 358 29.3 31, 431 147, 166 29, 654 
SS PTR SR SS I ETS 4 54, 549 15, 512 31.6 35, 082 146, 982 21, 862 
EEE SSE aaa Rye Ps SPE SS Tea eS 2 38, 807 177, 459 
pO EDIE TEEPE yd Oe eee, LES? ERE Seen 2 41, 571 220, 245 |-_-- 


























1 Not re 


2 Provisional figure. 


ported. * Registration area ieieemsed 
4 New series of statistics showing unemployed registered by the employment exchanges. 


only workers wholly unemployed but also those intermittently employed. 


5 Strike ended. 
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i 
gt Sweden Switzerland bh a 
Unemployment funds 
Trade-unionists 
Yate (end of month) . : . 
I ¢ pe 5 vr . unemployed Wholly unem- | Partially unem- a 
ployed ployed . 
ployed ployed 
registered registered 
Number Per Number Per Number Per 
cent | ~ cent | ~ cent 

1930 
Decetekanst o4~-nen- 15, 245 86, 042 22. 9 21, 400 6.6 33, 483 10.4 9, 989 

1931 
See carn sea = wo nn 18, 921 69, 437 19.8 20, 551 8.3 30, 977 12.5 11, 903 
Pobew i etidctiieewacss--. 20, 139 66, 923 18.4 20, 081 7.9 30, 879 12.2 14, 424 
Wig tutcahwenctancs 18, 292 72, 944 19.3 18, 991 5.4 41, 880 12.4 12, 029 
Met i db be kt cnncdses 18, 102 64, 534 17.5 10, 389 4.0 27, 726 10. 6 11, 391 
TT ene © SS aaa 14, 886 49, 807 13. 2 9, 174 3.5 26, 058 9.9 6, 929 
pO hy As ; 15, 413 45, 839 12.1 12, 577 3.6 34, 266 9.7 4, 431 
peste LE hc 17, 685 46, 180 12.4 12, 200 3.3 39, 000 11.3 6, 672 
pn Sec eae eee 20, 205 48, 590 12.7 9, 754 3.6 33, 346 12.4 7, 466 
Gentemeets..c-.~ 2. .4--- 21, 741 54, 405 13.7 15, 188 4.0 42, 998 11.2 7, 753 
SE ey ee 24, 685 65, 469 16.4 18, 000 4.8 47, 200 13. 2 10, 070 
November.........-- 3 28, 659 79, 484 19.9 200 6.6 51, 900 14.4 10, 349 
Decewwika jos <s4-<..s 35, 045 110, 149 27.2 41, 611 10. 1 61, 256 14.9 14, 502 

1932 
January------ pith aligies j 38, 790 93, 272 24. 5 44, 600 10.6 67, 600 14.8 19, 665 
ll RS a 42, 394 93, 900 23.0 48, 600 11.3 70, 100 15.0 21, 435 
EE SE ee epee 44, 883 98, 772 24.4 40, 423 9.0 62, 659 14.0 23, 251 
AptBncacs Riki nein cte aioe 42, 993 82, 500 21.0 35, 400 7.7 58, 900 12.6 18, 532 
May.---- En aller enertiog 42, 881 75, 650 18.9 35, 200 7.6 54, 500 11.5 13, 568 
JUDD amas iain’ we 40, 188 79, 338 19.5 33, 742 7.1 53, 420 13.3 11, 418 
PRP Ss See ae - 39, 063 77, 468 19.4 35, 700 7.5 54, 000 11.4 9, 940 
pS Se eae 38, 858 80, 975 20. 0 36, 600 7.6 53, 400 11.1 11, 940 
September _. __- 40, 320 86, 709 20. 7 38, 070 7.8 52, 967 10.8 10, 985 
October vind Mice. 40, 728 92, 868 22. 2 42, 300 8.7 52, 100 10.6 10, 474 
November. ........-- 41, 962 97, 666 23.8 |- ; S RUETE Seale a 11, 670 


























RETAIL PRICES 





Retail Prices of Food in December, 1932 


fm following tables are compiled from simple averages of the 
actual selling prices received monthly by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics of the United States Department of Labor from retail 
dealers in 51 cities. 

Indexes of all articles combined, or groups of articles combined, 
both for cities and for the United States, are weighted according to 
the average family consumption. Consumption figures used since 
January, 1921, are given in Bulletin 495 (p. 13). Those used for prior 
dates are given in Bulletin 300 (p. 61). 

Table 1 shows the average retail prices of the principal food articles 
for the United States, 51 cities combined, on December 15, 1931, and 
November 15, December 15, 1932, and the average for the year 1932. 





TABLE 1.—_AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD IN THE UNITED STATES (51 CITIES) 
ON DECEMBER 15, 1931, AND NOVEMBER 15, DECEMBER 15, AND THE YEAR, 1932 














Dec. | Nov.| Dee. Year Dec. | Nov.| Dec. Ye 
Article Unit 15, | 15, | 15, | i939 Article Unit 15, | 15, | 15, | 005 
1931 | 1932 | 1932 1931 | 1932 | 1932 ™ 

Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. 
Sirloin steak_.| Pound _--_-.} 36.3 | 31.4 | 29.9 | 33.3 || Flour_.-_---- Pound... 33); 3.0] 29] 32 
Round steak _}_..do__..._- 31.3 | 27.1 | 25.8 | 28.9 || Corn meal_.__|_..do_____ 41] 36) 3.5| 3.8 
Rib roast__.. _|...do_......| 26.7 | 22.9 | 22.1 | 24.1 || Rolled oats__.|_..du___..-- 7.91] 7.3) 5.9) 7.4 
Chuck roast..|...do_......} 19.6 | 16.6 | 15.8 | 17.3 || Corn flakes___| 8-oz. pkg_--| 8.7] 85] 85) 8&6 
Plate beef_...|...do....... 13.1 | 11.1 | 10.7 | 11.3 || Wheat cereals} 28-0z. pkg_} 23.0 | 22.4 | 22.3 | 22.5 
Pork chops...|...do......- 21.8 | 20.2 | 17.6 | 21.2 |} Macaroni..-..| Pound----| 16.0 | 14.9 | 14.8 | 15.3 
Bacon, sliced_|_..do_....-- 30.3 | 22.5 | 21.6 | 24.1 |] Rice......... coc tee ae) 60) (6.7 
Ham, sliced-_-|...do_....-- 39.7 | 31.7 | 30.3 | 35.0 || Beans, navy-|...do___._-- 6.2) 46) 44) 51 
Lamb, leg of-|...do_....¢_| 24.9 | 21.3 | 21.0 | 23.7 || Potatoes___-_- a ee Ree mes 3.5) 1.7 
a ep is ee 28.6 | 22.4 | 21.2 | 23.8 |} Onions_...-.-- eS eas 2.6 2.7} 5.2 
Salmon, red, | 16-oz. can._| 29.6 | 19.6 | 19.5 | 24.5 || Cabbage_-_--- i ae mee 2S) 40 

canned. Pork and | 16-oz.can..| 8.2] 68) 68) 7.4 
Milk, fresh.._| Quart_.-.- 11.6 | 10.6 | 10.4 | 10.9 beans. 

Milk, evapo- | 14%-oz. 8.0] 60] 65] 6.9 || Corn, canned_| No. 2can_-} 11:9 | 10.2} 10.2) 10.7 

rated. can. Peas, canned _|...do_...._.| 13.5 | 12.7 | 12.6 | 12.9 
Butter ____--- Pound ....} 36.5 | 27.5 | 29.8 | 27.4 || Tomatoes, |...do_..._-- 9.6) 8&8] 8&7) 93 
Margarine - __|_..do_......| 18.8 | 14.3 | 14.5 | 15.2 canned. 

‘heese_....-- eS Se 26.2 | 22.4 | 22.4 | 23.0 || Sugar__...._- Pound....| 5&5) 51] 5.1] 5.1 
OS ESE EE CMS Be 3 t } See Ce a 75.1 | 68.1 | 67.8 | 70.9 
Vegetable |_..do_..____| 22.0 | 18.9 | 18.8 | 20.1 || Coffee_..___-- Ld Ss 31.5 | 30.1 | 29.7 | 30.2 

lard substi- Prgnee.......<< a MO eal 10.5} 8&8}| 89} 94 

tute. Raisins....-~- eee 11.5} 9.9] 9.6) 11.1 
Eggs, strictly | Dozen__--| 38.5 | 37.6 | 39.9 | 27.2 || Bananas_-_-_- Dozen_.... 24.8 | 21.9 | 22.9 | 22.9 

fresh. . Oranges... _.. Pound.--.-.| 31.3 | 30.7 | 28.5 | 31.0 
j SINE Pound.-...| 7.2] 6.7; 66] 68 









































Table 2 shows the trend in the weighted retail cost of three impor- 
tant groups of food commodities, viz, cereals, meats, and dairy prod- 
ucts, by years for 1913, 1920, 1928, 1929, 1930, 1931, and 1932, and 
by months for 1931 and 1932. The articles included in these groups 
will be found in the May, 1932, issue of this publication. 
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Taste 2--WEIGHTED INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL COST OF CEREALS, MEATS, AND 
DAIRY PRODUCTS, FOR THE UNITED STATES, BY YEARS, FOR 1913, 1920, 1928, 1929, 1930, 
1931, AND 1932, AND BY MCNTHS, 1931 AND 1932 


[Average cost in 1913=100.0] 









































Dairy Dairy 
Year and month Cereals| Meats | prod- Year and month Cereals} Meats | prod- 
ucts ucts 
18. <.ccaipeer eds adaced 100.0 | 100.0 100. 0 |} 1931—Continued. 

ORE © os Re 232.1} 185.7 185. 1 November-_..-.-------| 129.1] 135.4 114.4 
RES So 167.2 | 179.2 150. 0 December------------ 127.8} 129.3 111.4 
RS Sere ee Se 164.1 | 188.4 148.6 || 1932: Average for year__._| 121.1]| 116.0 96. 6 
ON ee ee 158.0} 175.8 136. 5 _ Saas ae 126.4} 123.4 106. 5 
1931: Average for year...-| 135.9] 147.0 114.6 February-....-------- 125.0} 117.3 102. 9 
; ES 147.1 159. 5 123. 6 IED hitb: <rviwn ates ings 124. 3 118.9 101.9 
SE 144.6] 153.4 120. 2 (OSE ee 122.9} 118.6 97.4 
, ee 142.4} 152.5 120. 5 a bo entices snb.cka 122.6 | 115.3 94.3 
pT (St, Sater 138.9} 151.4 116.5 ee ee 122.5 | 113.4 92.6 
ea edasonce sd 137.7 149. 3 110.3 (Si 121.2 | 122.6 91.4 
> ES 136.3 | 145.7 108. 3 is og iced 120.4} 120.1 93. 1 
, a 134.3} 147.8 109. 6 September ----------- 119.2} 119.2 93. 5 
Bwhkec.ces--2 132.0} 149.1 111.9 October..-..--------- 119.0} 114.6 93. 8 
September -..-.--.--.-- 130.2} 147.7 114.3 November -.-_-------- 118.0} 109.1 93.9 
A 129. 8 142.7 117.0 December-.---------- 114.8} 103.2 95.9 





Index Numbers of Retail Prices of Food in the United States 


In TABLE 3 index numbers are given which show the changes in the 
retail prices of specified food articles, and in the weighted cost of all 
articles combined by years, for 1913, 1920, 1928, 1929, 1930, 1931, 
and 1932, and by months for 1931 and 1932. These index numbers 
are based on the average for the year 1913 as 100.0. 


TasLeE 3.—INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES OF PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF FOOD, 
BY YEARS, 1913, 1920, 1928, 1929, 1930, 1931, AND 1932, AND BY MONTHS FOR 1931 AND 1932 














: [Average for year 1913=100. 0] 
4 
6 
5 Year and Sirloin}Round| Rib |Chuck| Plate | Pork Lamb, , 
3 month steak | steak | roast | roast | beef | chops | 2800] Ham | jog of’| Hens) Milk) Butter 
y re: 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 |100.0 |100.0 100. 0 
Re idk sae aks 172.1 | 177.1 | 167.7 | 163.8 | 151.2 | 201.4 | 193.7 | 206.3 | 207.9 (209.9 |187.6 183.0 
1 aes 188. 2 | 188.3 | 176.8 | 174.4 | 157.0 | 165.7 | 163.0 | 196.7 | 208.5 |175.6 |159.6 147.5 
SE 196.9 | 199.1 | 185.4 | 186.9 | 172.7 | 175.7 | 161.1 | 204.1 | 212.2 |186. 4 |160.7 143.9 
) 182.7 | 184.8 | 172.7 | 170.0 | 155.4 | 171.0 | 156.7 | 198.5 | 185.7 |166.7 [157.3 120.4 
a 155.1 | 154.3 | 146.0 | 134.4 | 118.2 | 138.6 | 134.8 | 170.6 | 156.1 [145.5 [138.2 92.4 
January....| 167.3 | 168.2 | 159.1 | 152.5 | 138.0 141.9 | 148.9 | 188.1 | 166.1 |153.5 |149.4 98. 4 
February --_| 161.4 | 161.0 | 154.0 | 145.6 | 131.4 | 131.4 145.2 | 183.3 | 164.6 |148.8 |146.1 94.8 
March - ..-.. 158.7 | 157.8 | 153.0 | 141.9 | 128.1 | 140.0 | 143.0 | 178.4 | 164.0 [150.2 [144.9 97.4 
a 157.5 | 156.5 | 150.0 | 139.4 | 124.8] 141.4] 141.1 | 175.5 | 165.6 [153.1 [141.6 91.9 
Sects anc 155.5 | 154.7 | 147.0 | 135.6 | 119.8 | 143.3 | 139.3 | 172.9 | 165.1 [148.8 |138.2 81.5 
aa 152.4 | 151.1 | 142.9 | 180.6 | 112.4 | 140.0 | 136.7 | 170.6 | 161.9 |146.0 {134.8 80.7 
154.3 | 154.3 | 142.9 | 130.0 | 110.7 | 151.4 | 137.0 | 171.4 | 158.7 |144.6 {136.0 82.8 
August.__-_- 155.5 | 155.2 | 143.9 | 130.0 | 109.9 | 158.6 | 135.6 | 171.4 | 156.6 |145.1 {136.0 89.8 
September .| 155.1 | 154.3 | 142.9 | 130.6 | 111.6 | 153.3 | 134.1 | 160.5 | 152.4 |145.1 1136.0 96. 1 
October_...| 152.0 | 150.7 | 141.4 | 120.4 | 111.6 | 139.5 | 127.0 | 164.3 | 145.5 |140,4 |134.8 104. 2 
November .| 146.9 | 144.8 | 137.9 | 126.3 | 109.9 | 119.0 | 118.9 | 155.4 | 138.1 |187.1 |134.8 97.4 
December..| 142.9 | 140.4 | 134.8 | 122.5 | 108.3 | 103.8 | 112.2 | 147.6 | 131.7 |134.3 |130.3 95. 3 
ar 131.1 | 129.6 | 121.7 | 108.1]; 93.4] 101.0} 89.3 | 130.1 | 125.4 |111.7 |122.5 71.5 
January....| 137.4 | 135.0 | 129.8 | 115.6 | 101.7 | 99.5 | 101.5 | 139.8 | 127.5 {131.0 |129.2 $4.3 
February-_.| 130.7 | 127.4 | 123.2] 108.1 | 97.5] 91.0] 96.7 | 136.4 | 125.4 |127.2 |128.1 77.0 
March ..__- 129.9 | 127.8 | 123.2] 108.1) 95.9) 102.4] 95.2) 136.1 | 131.7 |128.2 /127.0 77.0 
7 ag ae 131.5 | 128.3 | 122.7 | 108.8 | 95.9 | 102.4} 92.2] 134.9 | 135.4 |124.9 |123.6 70. 0 
itiinse< 129.9 | 127.4 | 120.2; 106.3} 91.7] 948] 88.5 | 131.2 | 132.3 |120.7 /121.3 65. 5 
June....... 129.1 | 127.4} 118.7] 105.6 | 88.4] 93.8) 85.9 | 129.7 | 128.6 [113.1 {121.3 62.9 
July:....... 139.0 | 139.0 | 125.8 | 113.1] 92.6 | 121.4] 87.8 | 133.8 | 131.7 {110.8 |120.2 62.4 
August___.. 137.4 | 1388.1 | 124.2] 1125) 92.61} 111.0] 88.5 | 132.7 | 127.0 |108.5 /118.0 70.0 
September .| 135.4 | 135.4 | 122.7 111.3] 92.6[|113.3| 87.0] 130.9 | 123.8 {110.3 119.1 70.2 
October....| 130.3 | 129.6 | 119.7 | 108.1] 93.4] 102.4] 85.9 | 126.4 | 116.9 |108.5 |120.2 69. 7 
November _| 123.6 | 121.5 | 115.7 | 103.8] 91.7} 96.2] 83.3 117.8 | 112.7 [105.2 /119.1 71.8 
December..| 117.7 | 115.7 | 111.6 88.4] 83.8] 80.0] 112.6} 111.1 | 99.5 |1169 77.8 
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TABLE 3.-INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES OF PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF Fo. D 


ad a 1913, 1920, 1928, 1929, 1930, 1931, AN D 1932, AND BY MONTHS FOR 1931 AND 19:) 
ontinue 














All arth 
——— Cheese! Lard | Eggs | Bread| Flour — Rice _ Sugar | Tea _ a a 
ea 
a ietiics én ts data 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 |100.0 |100.0 T 
RES ERR 188.2 | 186.7 | 197.4 | 205.4 | 245.5 | 216.7 | 200.0 | 370.6 | 352.7 |134.7 |157.7 23. 
RIE 174.2 | 117.7 | 134.5 | 162.5 | 163.6 | 176.7 | 114.9 | 158.8 | 129.1 |142.3 |165.1 154. ; 
AEE Se oe 171.9 | 115.8 | 142.0} 160.7 | 154.5 | 176.7 | 111.5 | 188.2 | 120.0 |142. 6 [164.8 Lf 
| RA PS 158.8 | 107.6 | 118.8 | 155.4 | 142.4 | 176.7 | 109.2 | 211.8 | 112.7 {142.5 |136.2 17, 
SOR. .indumatinkee 127.1 84.2] 91.9 | 135.7 | 109.1 | 153.3} 94.3] 135.3 | 103.6 |138.6 |113. 4 121.: 
January....| 145.2 99.4 | 104.6 | 146.4 | 121.2 | 170.0 | 102.3 | 170.6 | 107.3 |141.0 |126.8 132.8 
February_-| 141.2} 91.8} 78.8} 142.9] 121.2) 166.7 | 102.3 | 158.8 | 107.3 |140.6 |125. 2 127, 
March .-.-_-.- 137.1 89.9 82.6 | 141.1 | 118.2 | 166.7 98.9 | 158.8 | 105. 5 1139.7 1121.8 126. } 
Se 132. 6 89.9 79.4 | 137.5 | 115.2 | 163.3 96.6 | 164.7 | 103. 6 |138. 2 116.1 124, 
_ ee 124.0 85. 4 71.9 | 187.5 | 112.1 | 153.3 | 95.4 | 164.7 | 101.8 [136.9 |112.4 121 
ae 119.9} 82.3 74.8 | 1385.7 | 112.1 | 150.0] 94.3 | 141.2] 101.8 [136.8 /111.1 118 
| ee Oe 118.6 82.3 | 82.9 | 133.9} 109.1 | 150.0| 93.1 | 135.3 | 101.8 |137.3 |109.1 119, 
August__--- 119.9 81.0} 92.5} 132.1} 103.0] 150.0] 93.1 | 129.4 | 103.6 |138.6 |108.7 119.7 
September _| 122.2 79.8 98.0 | 130.4 | 100.0 | 150.0 | 92.0] 117.6 | 103.6 |139.3 |108.7 119 
October____| 122.6 78.5 | 109.9 | 130.4 | 100.0 | 146.7 89.7 | 105.9 | 101.8 |139.0 |107.7 119 
November _| 121.3 | 77.2} 115.1} 130.4} 100.0] 140.0} 86.2] 100.0 | 101.8 138.1 |106.7 ] 
December-_-_} 118.6 70.9 | 111.6 | 128.6 | 100.0 | 136.7 85.1 | 105.9 | 100.0 {138.1 '105. 7 l 
a | 104. 1 55. 7 78.8 | 121.4] 97.0] 126.7 77.0 | 100.0} 92.7 |130.3 }101.3 i( 
January...-.| 115.4 63.9} 85.8 | 126.8] 100.0 | 133.3 85.11} 100.0! 98.2 [136.2 [104.4 10! 
February -_j} 110.4 59. 5 70.1 | 125.0 | 100.0 | 133.3 83.9 | 100.0 | 96.4 [135.3 |104.0 105 
March.._-_-. 107.7 57.6 61.2 | 125.0; 97.0) 130.0 81.6 | 100.0 94. 5 1134.7 |103. 4 10 
ees! 105. 4 55.1 58.0 | 123.2] 97.0} 130.0 79.3 | 100.0 92.7 1133.1 1102.3 1 
_ Pe 101.8 52.5 58.0 | 123.2} 97.0] 130.0 77.0 | 105.9 89. 1 1132. 4 [100.7 10 
DO 100.9 49.4 60.3 | 123.2 | 97.01] 130.0 75.9 | 117.6 89. 1 |130.5 | 99.7 100 
tA 99. 5 53. 8 66.1 | 121.4 97.0 | 126.7 75.9 | 111.8 90. 9 129.2 | 99.7 101 
August___-_- 102. 3 56.3 77.7 | 121.4 93.9 | 126.7 74.7 | 100.0 92.7 1128.9 | 99.3 100. 
September _| 102.7 57.6 85.5 | 119.6} 93.9] 126.7 74.7 88.2] 92.7 {128.5 |101.0 100 
October____| 102.3 57.0 | 100.3 | 119.6 | 93.9} 123.3] 73.6] 88.2] 92.7 |125.9 |101.7 100 
November _| 101.4 55.1 | 109.0 | 119.6 90.9 | 120.0 71.3 82.4 92.7 |125. 2 |101.0 
December._| 101. 4 51.3 | 115.7 | 117.9 87.9 | 116.7 70.0 88. 2 92.7 124.6 | 99.7 









































1 22 articles in 1913-1920; 42 articles in 1921-1932. 


Comparison of Retail Food Costs in 51 Cities 


TABLE 4 shows for 39 cities the percentage of increase or decrease 
in the weighted retail cost of food in the United States in December, 
1932, compared with the average cost in the year 1913, in December, 
1931, and November, 1932. For 12 other cities comparisons are 
given for the 1-year and the 1-month periods; these cities have been 
scheduled by the bureau at different dates since 1913. 

Effort has been made by the bureau each month to have all sched- 
ules for each city included in the average prices. For the month 
of December schedules were received from 99 per cent of the firms in 
the 51 cities from which retail prices of food are collected. 

Out of about 1,166 food reports 20 were not received—1 each in 
Birmingham, Houston, Louisville, Manchester, Minneapolis, Newark, 
Norfolk, and Rochester; 2 each in Denver, New York, and San 
Francisco; 3 each in New Orleans and Seattle. 

Out of about 350 bread reports 3 were missing, 1 each in Baltimore, 
Bridgeport, and Seattle. 

A perfect record is shown for the following-named cities: Atlanta, 
Boston, Buffalo, Butte, Charleston (S. C.), Chicago, Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, Columbus, Dallas, Detroit, Fall River, Indianapolis, 
Jacksonville, Kansas City, Little Rock, Los Angeles, Memphis, 
Milwaukee, Mobile, New Haven, Omaha, Peoria, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Portland (Me.), Portland (Oreg.), Providence, Richmond, 
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St. Louis, St. Paul, Salt Lake City, Savannah, Scranton, Springfield 
(Ill.), and Washington. 

































































TREND OF RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD 
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TaBLE 4.—PERCENTAGE CHANGE IN THE RETAIL COST OF FOOD IN DECEMBER, 
1932, COMPARED WITH THE COST IN DECEMBER, 1931, NOVEMBER, 1932, AND WITH 
THE COST IN THE YEAR 1913, BY CITIES 








City 














United States ---- 




















Per cent of change Dec. 15, Per cent of change Dec. 15, 
1932, compared with— 1932, compared with— 
City 
Decem- | Novem- Decem- | Novem- 
1913 ber, ber, 1913 ber, aT, 
1931 1932 1931 1932 
—1.3 —13.7 —0.7 || Minneapolis -.-.--_-- —1.9 —14.1 —0.2 
a « . cisth dienlaancacineae —15.3 —.6 
—4.9 —15.0 —1.3 || Newark....-...---- +2.0 —10.7 —3.0 
+3.2| -129 —.7 || New Haven_..._-_- 4+4.5| 148 —.2 
—.9 —10.0 —1.0 |} New Orleans__--__- —1.1 —11.8 +1.6 
+1.6 —13.8 —.6 
Scion apehiliadiectaiel —13.4 —2.0 || New York.-..-...-- +6. 3 —11.0 —2.5 
EE RRGES TEEPE eee: —13.2 —4.3 
+3.8 —5.9 +1.1 || Omaha.....-.------ —9.6 —14.9 —.7 
Fi a BE —18.3 ee cite cnichpaelangipebguil —11.6 +.8 
+.1 —15.0 —1.0 || Philadelphia ----~-_-- +.5 —17.8 —1.9 
+2.3 —19.1 —5.3 
—2.6 —18.6 +.9 || Pittsburgh...---.-- —3.5 —13.6 —.7 
Portland, Me--._--|....--.--- —12.8 —.3 
—8.2 —14.3 —.7 || Portland, Oreg-_.._- —5.8 —12.1 +1.4 
FE a —17.4 +.1 || Providence_.....--- -.1 —15.7 —1.8 
—3.8 —14.7 +.7 || Richmond --------- +11 —14.8 —.9 
—5.2 —10.3 +.7 
kins i cccdccronnneen —14.0 —1.5 
—8.5 —17.6 +.5 '| St. Louis.........-- —1.8 —13.6 —1.6 
—2.7 —14.2 ee See eee eee —14.9 —.6 
Seanialie debe oelbik —18.4 +.9 || Salt Lake City-_-_-_- —13.1 —14.0 3:9 
—6.6 —14.0 +1.0 |} Sam Francisco- ----- +7.2 —6.9 +.2 
—9.1 —13.6 —.8 || Savanmah_......_._|......._-- —12.6 +.2 
—1.7 —13.4 —.4 || Seranton......._- +4.9 —13.8 —.3 
—12.6 —15.9 -2.2 || Seattle............- —1.3 —12.8 +.6 
—6.2 —13.1 —.4 SP  * SR ees ee —11.3 +.4 
ash Ditdeiens +2.3 —16.3 —3.3 
—6.8 —13.6 +1.2 
+.2 —9.6 —1.3 || Hawaii: 
—9. 6 —13.9 —1.5 Honolulu. .---_..|..-.------ —15.9 —.5 
+.6 —12.6 —.7 Other localities_|_.......-- —16.0 —-.9 
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Retail Prices of Coal in December, 1932 


ETAIL prices of coal are secured in each of the 51 cities in which 
retail food prices are obtained. The prices quoted are for coq] 
delivered to consumers but do not include charges tor storing the coal] 
in cellar or bins where an extra handling is necessary. 
Average prices for the United States for bituminous coal and for 
stove and chestnut sizes of Pennsylvania anthracite are computed 
from the quotations received from retail dealers in all cities where 
these coals are sold for household use. 
Table 1 shows the average prices of coal per ton of 2,000 pounds 
and index numbers for the United States on December 15, 1932, in 
comparison with the average prices on December 15, 1931, and 


November 15, 1932, together with the percentage change in the year 
and in the month. 


TABLE 1.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICE PER 2,000 POUNDS OF COAL FOR THE UNITED 
STATES, AND PER CENT OF CHANGE ON DECEMBER 15, 1932, COMPARED WITH 
DECEMBER 15, 1931, AND NOVEMBER 15, 1932 

















Per cent of increase 
Average retail price on— tt} * tl oe 
rad 
Article compared with 
Dec. 15, | Nov. 15, | Dec. 15, | Dec. 15, | Nov. 15, 
1931 1932 1932 1931 1932 
Pennsylvania anthracite: 
Stove— 
Average price per 2,000 pounds_..............}| $15.00 $13. 83 $13. 87 —7.5 +0.3 
een eee 194. 2 178.9 Se Se 
Chestnut— 
Average price per 2,000 pounds._...._._-_.-- $14. 97 $13. 60 $13. 65 —8.8 +.4 
Index (1913=100.0)___.._- eS eee 189. 1 171.9 jf ?) ea Se 7 
Bituminous: 
Average price per 2,000 pounds___.._...__--- tate $8. 19 $7. 59 $7. 51 —8.3 —1.1 
eS Se ee eens 150. 8 139. 7 BE hinkectied — 




















Table 2 shows aver 
and November 15 and 


e retail prices of coal on December 15, 1931, 


ecember 15, 1932, by cities. In addition to 


the prices for Pennsylvania anthracite, prices are shown for Colorado, 
Arkansas, and New Mexico anthracite in those cities where these 
coals form any considerable portion of the sales for household use. 
The prices shown for bituminous coal are averages of prices of the 
several kinds sold for household use. 
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DS, FOR HOUSE: 
MBER 15, 1932 








— 





























































1931 1932 1931 1932 
City, and kind of coal City, and kind of coal 
Dec. | Nov. | Dee. Dec. | Nov. | Dec. 
15 15 15 15 15 15 
Atlanta, Ga.: Houston, Tex.: 
Bituminous, ee prepared sizes_| $6.53 | $6.15 | $6. 22 Bitumino ‘prepared sizes_|$11.00 | $9.80 |$10. 00 
Baltimore, M Indianapolis, : 
Pennsylvania anthracite— Bituminous— 
a 14.00 | 13. 25 | 13. 25 Prepared sizes— 
CR iccdtecs nooo 13.75 | 12.75 | 12.75 High volatile.._......_- 5.68 | 5.04] 5.05 

Bituminous, run of mine— Low volatile__.......-- 8.13 | 7.67 | 7.71 
High volatile_...........- 7.57 | 6.86 | 6.86 Run of mine— 

Birmingham, Ala.: Low volatile _......._-- 6.60} 6.10} 6.10 

Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 6.36 | 5.03 5.00 || Jacksonville, Fla.: 

Boston, Mass. : Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 10.00 | 9.00] 8.50 

Pennsylvania anthracite— Kansas City, 

(hE 15.00 | 13.75 | 13.75 Arkansas anthracite— 
CR tlidintseseccdne 15.00 | 13. 50 | 13. 50 LS eee 11.38 | 10.75 | 10.63 
Bridgeport, Conn.: Stove No. 4.._.....------ 12.83 | 12.25 | 12.17 

Pennsylvania anthracite— Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 6.12| 5.64] 5.61 
I cada cnt cieikinieiio 14.13 | 13.00 | 12.88 || Little Rock, Ark.: 

Seas 14.13 | 13.00 | 12.88 Arkansas anthracite, egg_._| 12.00 | 10.75 | 10.75 
Buffalo, N. Y.: Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 9.22 | 8.39] 8.39 

Pennsylvania anthracite— Los Angeles, Calif.: 

EE eer 13.40 | 12.42 | 12.42 Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 16.25 | 16.25 | 16. 25 
ES 13, 40 | 12.21 | 12.21 || Louisville, Ky.: 
Butte, Mont.: Bituminous— 

Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 10.02 | 9.74] 9.73 Prepared sizes— 

Charleston, 8 High volatile_._.....__- 5.24 | 4.67] 4.64 

Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 9.50 | 8.67 | 8.67 Low volatile --_.......- 8.38 | 7.38 | 7.25 

Chicago, II1.: Manchester, N. H.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— Pennsylvania anthracite— 
ES 16.75 | 15.75 | 15.75 sbi dincdnannconce 16. 33 | 14.83 | 14.83 
i ns ace ainn 16.75 | 15.50 | 15. 50 Ea 16. 33 | 14.83 | 14.83 

Bituminous— Memphis, Tenn.: 

Pre sizes— Bituminous, is, prepared sizes_| 6.89} 5.67] 5.72 
High volatile.........-- 7.89 | 7.25 | 7.25 || Milwaukee, W 
Low volatile. ._.......- 11.32 | 9.98} 9.98 Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Run of mine— ERS hae 16.05 | 15.05 | 15.05 
Low volatile_........-- 7.48 | 7.19] 7.19 7 RE 16.05 | 14.80 | 14.80 
Cincinnati, Ohio: Bituminous— 
Bituminous— Prepared sizes— 
Pre d sizes— High volatile_........-- 7.45 | 6.99] 6.99 
High volatile..........- 5.75 | 5.25) 5.35 Low volatile_........-- 10.01 | 9.29} 9.32 
Low volatile. -.......-- 8.00 | 7.50} 7.50 ||} Minneapolis, Minn.: 
Cleveland, Ohio: Pennsylvania anthracite— 

Pennsylvania anthracite— RE ee 18.05 | 17.35 | 17.35 
A A tein msaieiny darn ceil 14. 38 | 13.69 | 13.69 OS ee eee 18.05 | 17.10 | 17.10 
| EE IN SE 14.31 | 13.44 | 13.44 Bituminous— 

Bituminous— Prepared sizes— 

Pre d sizes— High volatile_........_- 9.83 | 9.57] 9.56 
gh volatile... ......._- 6.56) 5.64] 5.64 Low volatile. _......-_- 12. 54 | 12.22 | 11.85 

Low volatile......-..-- 9.11 | 8.36} 8.32 || Mobile, Ala.: 
Columbus, Ohio: Bituminous, Prepared sizes_| 8.91 | 7.41 | 7.30 

Bituminous— Newark, N. J.: 

Pre d sizes— Pennsylvania anthracite— 
gh volatile..........- 5.21 | 5.12] 5.06 a ee ES 13. 55 | 12.38 | 12.25 
Low volatile_-.........- 7.25 | 6.67] 6.50 Chestemt. oo so ces 13. 55 | 12.13 | 12.00 
Dallas, Tex.: New Haven, Conn.: 
Arkansas anthracite, O5§-~--}...-.-- 14.00 | 14.00 Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 10.83 | 10.75 | 10.75 i cusirlih chincwtpintnenbiis 14.90 | 13.90 | 14.00 
Denver, Colo.: aC ERS 14.90 | 13.90 | 14.00 

Colorado anthracite— New Orleans, La.: 

Furnace, 1 and 2 mixed. .} 14.75 | 14. 50 | 14. 50 Bituminous, op espered Sizes_| 9.93 | 8.57] 8.57 
Stove, 3 and 5 mixed____- 14. 75 | 14.50 | 14.50 || New York, N 

eg prepared sizes_| 8.16 | 7.06] 7.02 Pennsylvania anthracite— 

Detroit, M ate dS Sa SS 13. 83 | 12. 12. 54 

Suieistvents anthracite— OS Sa 13, 83 | 12.29 | 12. 29 
ED cn ntinncugoncodon 14. 50 | 13.38 | 13.33 || Norfolk, Va.: 

Chestnut Ddithmotecklécnws 14. 50 | 13.17 | 13.17 Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Bituminous— ERPs ys 14, 50 | 13.00 | 13.00 
ed sizes— Chestnut_.........-.--..- 14. 50 | 13.00 | 13.00 

gh volatile..........- 6.32 | 5.80] 5.80 Bituminous— 
Low volatile. .........- 7.96 | 7.27] 6.93 Pre sizes— 
Run of mine— High volatile_.........- 7.00} 6.50] 6.50 
Low volatile_.........- 7.13 | 6.38 | 6.38 Low volatile. .........- 9.00 | 8.00] 8.00 
Fall River, Mass.: Run of mine— 

— anthracite— Low volatile. .........- 7.00 | 6.50] 6.50 
RNR SSS 16.00 | 14.50 | 14.50 || Omaha, Nebr.: 

Chetaut.... Dekebbitiadnnneal 16.00 | 14. 25 | 14. 25 Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 8.80 | 8.50| 8.48 
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TABLE 2.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDs, 


HOUSEHOLD USE, ON DECEMBER 15, 1931, AND NOVEMBER 15 AND DECEMBE) | é- 
1932—C ontinued 















































1931 1932 1931 193° 
City, and kind of coal City, and kind of coal 
Dee. | Nov. | Dec. Dee. | Nov. 
15 15 15 15 15 
ee _— , - $5 én = oor i 
uminous, prepared sizes . . 98 . 98 . 02 ennsylvania anthracite— 

Philadelphia, Pa: _ eee $18. 05 |$17. 35 |s17.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— Ch hn Ls cnenipeiee 18.05 | 17.10 
So 13. 50 | 11.79 | 11.75 Bituminous— 
. ieesteenss 13. 50 | 11.50 | 11.50 Fragesed sizes— 

Pittsburgh, Pa.: igh volatile_.......... 9.66 |} 9.40 
Pennsylvania anthracite— Low volatile. _.......-- 12. 56 | 12. 42 
Ban ene - ~ = - > ° ——_ City, hot nol . 

tum: ous, prepared sizes ‘ tuminous, prepared sizes - - 63 | _ 7.33 

Portland, Me. San Francisco, Cali £ 
Pennsylvania anthracite— New Mexico anthracite— 

ill AA EEE 16.80 | 15.84 | 15.84 Cortes G68. ............- 26.00 | 25.00 |___. 
J RS as 16.80 | 15.60 | 15.60 Colorado anthracite— 

Portland, Oreg.: REPRISE SS SE: 25. 50 | 24. 50 
Bituminous, prepared sizes - 12.29 | 11.74 | 11. 52 Bituminous, prepared sizes _| 17.00 | 15.00 

Providence, R. I.: Savannah, Ga.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— Bituminous, prepared sizes _| ? 8.87 | 28. 53 
_ _ Se 115. 75 |114. 50 [114.75 || Seranton, Pa. 
SE ndasswecatcinsign 115. 75 |) 14. 25 |114. 50 Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Richmond, Va.: RES a 10.30 | 9.27 
Pennsylvania anthracite— A ES 10.28 | 9.00 
Ss 14. 50 | 13.50 | 13. 50 || Seattle, Wash.: 
ee 14. 50 | 13.50 | 13.50 Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 10.73 | 9.86 
Bituminous— Springfield, Nii: 
Prepared sizes— Bituminous, prepared sizes.| 4.34] 3.79 
High volatile........--- 8.17} 6.83} 6.83 || Washington, D. C.: 
Low volatile. ........-- 8.81} 8.08] 8.08 Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Run of mine— ne eee 315.40 |314. 46 |214. 46 
Low volatile. .........- 7.25 | 6.75 | 6.75 OS SS” 315.40 (914.15 (914.15 
Rochester, N. Y.: Bituminous— 
Pennsylvania anthracite— Prepared sizes— 
| ES 14. 38 | 13.25 | 13.38 igh volatile..........- $8.46 | 38.29 | $8.29 
- ee .--| 14.38 | 13.00 | 12.13 Low volatile. -.........- 311. 04 [310.21 |910. 21 

St. Louis, Mo.: Run of mine— | 

Pennsylvania anthracite— ARETE SRE 37.75 | 37.50 | 27.56 
_—__, Se 16.60 | 15.22 | 15. 22 | 
Chestant................. 16.60 | 15.22 | 15. 22 | 

Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 5.73 | 5.45 | 5.47 | 








= The arerege ome of coal delivered in bins is 50 cents higher than here shown. Practically all coal is 
delivered in 


2 All coal od in Savannah is we ne by the city. A charge of 10 cents per ton or halftonis made. This 
additional charge has beef included in the above price. 
3 Per ton of 2,240 pounds. 


Retail Prices of Gas in the United States 


gf tee net price per 1,000 cubic feet of gas for household use in 
each of 51 cities is published i in June and December of each year. 
The average family consumption of manufactured gas is estimated to 
be 3,000 cubic feet per month. In cities where a service charge or a 
sliding scale is in operation, families using less than 3,000 cubic feet 
per month pay a somewhat higher rate than here shown; while those 
consuming more than this amount pay a lower rate. The figures here 
given are believed to represent quite closely the actual monthly cost 
of gas per 1,000 cubic feet to the average wage-earner’s family. 

From the prices quoted on manufactured gas, average net prices 
have been computed for all cities combined. Prices and index 
numbers showing the trend since April, 1913, are shown in Table 1. 
The index numbers are based on the price in ‘April, 1913. 
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Tanit 1.—AVERAGE PRICE PER 1,000 CUBIC FEET OF MANUFACTURED GAS AND 
INDEX NUMBER IN SPECIFIED MONTHS OF EACH YEAR 1913 AND 1928 TO 1932 FOR 
THE UNITED STATES 















—_ 

















pe yer 
Average April, Average | (April, 
Date net price} 1913= Date net price| 1913= 
100.0) 100.0) 
1913—Aakteenenscnccctsee $0. 95 100.0 |} 1931—June_._..-...-....-.--- $1.18 124.2 
1928—December . .......-..--- 1.22 128. 4 DOMME s ne 05-200 1.15 121.1 
1929—December-........---..-- 1.21 » Sip | Le 1.15 121.1 
1930—December - . .........--- 1,18 124. 2 December. --..-....---- 1.15 121.1 




















_ 





Table 2 shows the net price of manufactured gas in June and 
December, 1932, by cities. 


TABLE 2.—NET PRICE PER 1,000 CUBIC FEET OF MANUFACTURED GAS BASED ON A 
ee OF 3,000 CUBIC FEET ON JUNE 15 AND DECEMBER 15, 1932, 
BY C , 


—— 





























- June 15,.| Dec. 15, ei June 15, | Dec. 15, 
City 1932 1932 City 1932 1932 
Baltimore... sineiipitnellineadiatee $0. 85 ST eG ere ee $1. 32 $1. 28 
REE SI eee - 80 Po CORR ee eee ee .79 .79 
p ee a es 1.16 SE Be DR ad cnr ns 95 . 88 
Chareets Os oc. ss ccc neue 1. 45 1.45 3 Pere, ee... 1. 42 1. 42 
Cis ib iednenss ones 1. 25 1.25 & Portland, Oreg...............- 1.17 1.17 
PR iitineis a ceveccnccdusy | Ye gi i... a See Ses 1.13 1.13 
|. & ear essen bin 1.14 ss i, > i ((s(s$s§ ee ae 1, 29 1.29 
Indianapolis..-..............- 95 A Pe ORS ee 1.00 1.00 
Seer a 1, 92 Sop ge BSR ae 11.10 21.30 
Manchester_.............- sala 1.34 Te  S  RCSe errs ee . 90 . 90 
iii cccctaccdersuna -82 Fe IS itn cdncndsociwnnan 1.45 1. 45 
a - 96 , ) . ise se 1.40 1. 40 
PE ili chiindickhs maida sions x 1, 21 ar a! eee es ee 1. 43 1.43 
> | Seo 1.13 oe es ot . 93 . 93 
BE i inuntccd na. cebcee 1, 23 cig  ~ “S * gaa 1.73 1.73 





1 Price based on 18 therms. 2 Price based on 24 therms. 


Table 3 shows by cities net prices in June and December, 1932, for 
natural gas, and for mixed manufactured and natural gas (pre- 
ponderantly natural gas). These prices are based on an estimated 
average family consumption of 5,000 cubic feet per month. 


TABLE 3.—NET PRICE PER 1,000 CUBIC FEET OF NATURAL GAS AND OF MIXED 

MANUFACTURED AND NATURAL GAS (PREPONDERANTLY NATURAL GAS) 
BASED ON A FAMILY CONSUMPTION OF 5,000 CUBIC FEET ON JUNE 15 AND 
DECEMBER 15, 1932, BY CITIES 
































June 15, | Dec. 15, June 15, | Dee. 15, 
City 1932 1932 City 1932 1932 

pe $1. 09 Si. GS th Wbttie Boek... ......-...424-. $0. 65 $0. 65 
RSs . 65 .65 || Los Angeles___............... 84 .84 
«on cacccwesaen .70 pI oon smnicincutintines 45 . 38 
(2. FR 11,32 Pe 5 = ———_ RRR RE . 95 . 95 
» (SSR 15 Fe id ittiedinn cds deeoe <s 1,24 1, 24 

a os ced snadeinw eerste .60 60 || New Orleans.__..........-..- . 95 -95 
A TE aT . 48 a 21.95 21.95 
IRR 7 .79 || Pittsburgh._................- .60 . 60 
Sn 6 cna ncemneceens . 99 .99 || Salt Lake City_.............-. . 99 . 99 
“9 aA 75 .75 || San Francisco..........-...-- .97 .97 
Kaaiee Geee........-...---.-- 95 .95 || Springfield_...............--. 12.00 22.00 

! Price based on 40 therms which is the equivalent of 5,000 cubic feet of gas of a heating value of 800 
B.t. u. per cubic foot. 

? Price based on 50 therms which is the equivalent of 5,000 cubic feet of gas of a heating value of 1,000 
B. t. u. per eubic foot. 


154729°—33——12 


. 
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Retail Prices of Electricity in the United States 


Explanation of Prices 





HE following table shows for 51 cities the net rates per kilowatt. 
hour of electricity used for household purposes in June and 
December, 1932. These rates are published in June and December 
of each year. For the cities having more than one tariff for domestic 
consumers the rates are shown for the schedule under which most of 
the residences are served. 
Several cities have sliding scales: based on a variable number of 
kilowatt-hours payable at each rate. The number of kilowatt-hours 
payable at each rate in these cities is determined for each customer 
according to the watts of installation, either in whole or in part, in 
the individual home. The number of watts so determined is called 
the customer’s “‘demand.” 
In Baltimore the demand is the maximum normal rate of use of 
electricity in any half-hour period of time. It may be estimated or 
determined by the company from time to time according to the cus- 
tomer’s normal use of electricity and may equal the total installation 
reduced to kilowatts. 
In Buffalo the demand consists of two parts—lighting, 25 per cent 
of the total installation, but never less than 250 watts; and power, 
2% per cent of the capacity of any electric range, water heater, or 
other appliance of 1,000 watts or over and 25 per cent of the rated 
capacity of motors exceeding one-half horsepower but less than | 
horsepower. ‘The installation is determined by inspection of premises. 


NET PRICE PER KILOWATT-HOUR FOR ELECTRICITY FOR HOUSEHOLD USE ON 
JUNE 15 AND DECEMBER 15, 1932, FOR 51 CITIES 











City Measure of consumption, per month J — > | g~ do, 
932 
Cents Cents 
pe i ee a Ee 


First 50 kilowatt-hours 


Next 150 kilowatt-hours 


siocoeo 


Coummpetry A..-.5 Firat Gp ewreeb et gn ios in cnn bo ckdteicl cs ssc ees 
Next 200 kilowatt-hours 
Company B-_-.--| Service charge 











100. 
5. 
SS EO In Te es IE tL” + ENE are 3. 3.0 
Baltimore___-...--- First 20 hours’ use of demand !—minimum 25 kilowatt-hours-- 6. 6.7 
Next kilowatt-hours equal to 8 times the consumption at the 
primary rate—minimum 200 kilowatt-hours __.......-....--- 3.4 3.4 
Birminghem........| Fiset IG eiowatt-nowre....2. os. csi see. 7.7 a1 
pS eee First 2 kilowatt-hours per 100 square feet of floor area_____-.- -_- 7.5 7.5 
ee pS ER TIRE FS 4 ee ‘ : 
Bridgeport___.----- First EN a eS ra a 8 5.3 5. § 
WE. < disctiese<d First 60 hours’ use of demand !_-_.........................--.. 5.0 5.0 
DeGes Ape eure Ole OF Gemema t...  n nn en none en none ecnsee 4.0 4.0 
ERE OE SIRES i RS AS a ae ee DF 1.5 1.5 
SR See ELSIE SE: TE ON ee a TE 8.0 8.0 
EEE TET KIO TENE OAS ON 4.0 4.0 
Charmaten, 6. O....1 Pipa De nn hk cc ctkn ccc ceccceewdens 9.0 1.0 
Gg dcicnisnceea First 3 kilowatt-hours per room__...................--.......- 7.0 7.0 
Next 3 kilowatt-hours per room-___----.-.-...-.-.------------- 5.0 
LE ETE ALR RES Le Re, NS SRO eee ae " 3.0 
Cinetnetl 5 5...) ee Ca iene Sn cnn neta ec wcnc-cudcsidase 10.0 
First 6 kilowatt-hours per room; minimum, 4 rooms__._.-.---- 5.0 
BT EIN of ol RAO TD <<: SH eee 3.0 
Cleveland: 
5.0 
4.0 
30. 0 
3.0 
6.0 
6.0 
6.0 
5.0 








a 6, anceniabbatosesbaiiosedee tel 3 
Columbus. ......-.- Fe iit cnictdimctiiinth pik Bibeiclnwaegs wae eantliet 6 
| Se ee ESE, aE 
te Rey Et EL < 6505 celecrncupuceccksbutuivenescoroeil 6 
xcess 


1 For determination of demand see explanation of prices. 
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NET PRICE PER KILOWATT-HOUR FOR ELECTRICITY FOR HOUSEHOLD USE ON 
° JUNE 15 AND DECEMBER 15, 1932, FOR 51 CITIES—Continued 








=3 
— 


June 15, | Dec. 15, 
City Measure of consumption, per month 1932 1932 





: 


ae ee First 3 kilowatt-hours per active room; minimum, 3 rooms-_-_-- 
Next 50 kilowatt-hours 


PE ee I iain ove ornare nok iocins pattalesbonsere 
Basten: .4.-..-..- First 3 kilowatt-hours per room; minimum, 4 rooms 
Next 100 kilowatt-hours 
Indianapolis. ---.-.-- First 50 kilowatt-hours 
Se ee so sc cw wnetelnn Seeman oodiaence 
Jacksonville. _.-.--- a ee iis Ge ics apt cesus cme danonows 
Kansas City..--.--- First 5 kilowatt-hours per active room; minimum, 3 rooms---- 
Next 5 kilowatt-hours per room 


Spo penseoprnm@enyso 


COAMWOSO SCUIMnMoOwoooow~eo 


Little Rock....----.- ~~ 4 a or less. Rooms in excess of 4, 10 cents each addi- 
onal. 

First 6 kilowatt-hours per room 

Next 6 kilowatt-hours per room 

Los Angeles. ....-.- EE 2 SR ind occ cdiinneaicetanennnsnnaudinte 

BE a is nnd ow i aK Ed RdcecKecdessibdedads sovee- 

eo First 30 kilowatt-hours (up to and including 5 rooms) 


Q 
pegs Spasnsespesgpeyeeof 


COAMMOSD SCUAMMoOOwoooowsaeo 


Manchester.....--.-- First step: 3 rooms, 15 kilowatt-hours; 4 rooms, 18 kilowatt- 
hours;[5 rooms, 21 kilowatt-hours; 6 rooms, 24k ilowatt-hours; 
7 rooms, 27 kilowatt-hours; 8 rooms, 30 kilowatt-hours. 
Next step: Number of kilowatt-hours equal to the first step--- 
Menee...«2...-.. First 6 kilowatt-hours per room 
Next 6 Rilowatt-0urs DOF TOON. . .....~... - 2. sk dicnnseceu-~--- 
Milwaukee......--- First 9kilowatt-hours for each of the first 6 active rooms and 
first 7 kilowatt-hours for each active room in addition to the 
the first 6. 
Next kilowatt-hours up to 150 
ER FR Cte re Re ee yen ee eee eRe 
Minneapolis. ------- First 3 kilowatt-hours per active room; minimum, 2 rooms-_-_-- 
Next 3 kilowatt-hours per active room__..........-.----------- 
Mobile_........-.--| Service charge for house of 3 rooms—consumption of 5 kilowatt- 
hours included, 10 cents extra for each additional room; not 
more than 10 rooms counted. 
Next 45 kilowatt-hours 
| ee First 20 kilowatt-hours 
PS, SI ones. enous doSbekwa we eeawewsia 
New Haven__-.--- _.| First 400 kilowatt-hours 
New Orleans-.----_- te cn ngiiebiiau Unite Giabaomadianl 
First 20 kilowatt-hours 
Next 30 kilowatt-hours 


PPNYP PAIN 


Sen 


= 
— 


Sarpy saree 
or aoe wnooco 


PANe 
nooo 


Sane 
or owe 


ee ee ee ee ee 


Ce Owoo°oe 


New York: 
Company A-_-__-| First 10 kilowatt-hours or less 
a os. os cence bce ake eeu oes woman a Gatien 
pe js ea ahcsai cident polling Soiled dla acpi necs eaaedeiatbel 
Se ES a Gare at Lae me ee 
Company C-_-.-.-| First 10 kilowatt-hours or less 
Next 5 kilowatt-hours 


S noRapor 


ow 
i 

wo 
— 


BR ppewmnamseSores sokawmos 


oo Mr OWwWooo°o 


ow 
—s 
WROWMAIMA SONS 


comoocooo coooummoooucoe 
~ 
—s 


SN SR ss. Paes 5, oe eimilaah en dahbeeen aah enchowoniin 
ind denon.) ER Dos saviceranvidvenincdigivgncboocnases 
ay ee First 10 kilowatt-hours per room. -.....--.-.---..-----.-------- 
RE a eee 
Peas ss 5... First 4 kilowatt-hours per active room 
a 4 kilowatt-hours per active room_................-.--.--- 

ot honde cncantegececcussdupupeedddommanematitesey coc 


Philadelphia: 
Company A_._.| Minimum charge including use of first 10 kilowatt-hours 
Next 38 kilowatt-hours 
Company B__..| First 20 kilowatt-hours 
Next 20 kilowatt-hours 
Pittsburgh ......... First 15 kilowatt-hours 
pO ESO EY Se ER Te 
og a RP ne Spams ee 2 ERs Sete ee reye St 
Portland, Me..._-- First 3 rooms, 15 kilowatt-hours; 4 rooms, 18 kilowatt-hours; 
5 rooms, 21 kilowatt-hours; 6 rooms, 24 kilowatt-hours; 7 
rooms, 27 kilowatt-hours; 8 rooms, 30 kilowatt-hours. 
Next 3 rooms, 35 kilowatt-hours; 4 rooms, 42 kilowatt-hours; 
| 5 rooms, 49 kilowatt-hours; 6 rooms, 56 kilowatt-hours; 7 
rooms, 63 kilowatt-hours; 8 rooms, 70 kilowatt-hours. 


~I 


owe 


GP > EH. DH HN 
cooocooooo coooowmoocoouwo 


OP > UNI HO > 


= 





or 
i] 
* 
oO 








? Excess. 

* Deduction of 0.5 mili per kilowatt-hour under the coal clause is applicable to rates. 
‘ First 10 kilowatt-hours. 

5 Next 20 kilowatt-hours. 

® Next 30 kilowatt-hours. 


Se a Oe Oe OS © 
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NET PRICE PER KILOWATT-HOUR FOR ELECTRICITY FOR HOUSEHOLD Us) 
JUNE 15 AND DECEMBER 15, 1932, FOR 51 CITIES—Continued 

















City Measure of consumption, per month x Dec 15, 
—_ 
Portland, Oreg.: Cents Cents 

Copa A......] | Pe ee eens. 03k Ae Slee ee ee 5.5 5.5 
SP SRE IOED. on gncccndditeeshhtbiadns ibessssubuate 3.0 3.0 
E DD 6 ddA deedSi denne Tet edad RRO eeERemoooendee -eccecece 1, 8 L& 

Company B....| First 30 kilowatt-hours. ................-.--.--.--2..---.-.---- 5.5 5.5 
eee a es Me ne eee ee 3.0 30 
RN er ee eae pe bedplpabdidlene wae oebigh 1.8 18 

Providence. ---..... Service charge including 3 kilowatt-hours---.-..............--. 50. 0 50.0 
Next 60 kilowatt-hours-..............--..--.------ haavictrnahce ks 6.5 6.5 
Richmond-------__- eet erty a ag EEN OTT Se ee 7.5 7.6 
Rochester... ....._- Service charge including first 12 kilowatt-hours___.......__.-_- 100. 6 100.0 
SEES OP Ge EE ens ntctsstbivnqevetbbisdsanesubtcce 5.5 5.5 
St. Louis: 

Company A-.-_-_.| First 9 kilowatt-hours per active room_.............-.._-_..--- 6. 7 6.7 
ON. oo as ees vein ddan ievareehicils LIE | en Cea UG An pie sueiins 2.4 2.4 

Company B-.-.-| First 4 rooms or less, 18 kilowatt-hours; 5 or 6 rooms, 27 kilo- 6.7 6.7 

watt-hours; 7 or 8 rooms, 36 kilowatt-hours. 
a eek, eee ee Ae ED PER: Oe SE Re ae 2.4 24 
eae First 3 kilowatt-hours per room, minimum 2 rooms_._______--- 8.6 & 6 
SU ae ee SD I ois, hhc nec ae ab he sn daddcnawses : e 7.1 
RE RE a SLE bE ae eres |) ee er 2.9 2.9 
Salt Lake City_-_-__- radeon charge—consumption of 11 kilowatt-hours included__--- 90. 0 90.0 
EAP eee ORE TE EEE RLS Bs a rs 7.0 7.0 
San Francisco -_-.-__- SERS AE ee Deanne: ener ee ee eee 40.0 40.0 
First 30 kilowatt-hours for residence of 6 rooms. 5 kilowatt- 4.5 4. 5 
hours added for each additional room. 
oR RIE is a RE ye ee oe een 3.5 3.! 
Sean c.... . . .... Fi ee sw tig cn ode occkagdlosdur kd ee athe ce dukenes 100. 0 100. 0 
REE SIO. CF Tees SNe Le em 6.0 6,0 
OIE 6. one 5 ee eh orice secs lec oe ee 5 ah Se 100. 0 100. 0 
PO RE eae Ey AEE Ree arama, Be. te res Oe 5.0 5.0 
Seattle: 

Company A-.-__-| First 40 kilowatt-hours___......._-_- a ee a nes ata 5.4 7 
SI oe a a Lee ow moe 2.0 0 

Cameany 3.....5 ae es oo oad Cec Si cde. bls, 5.5 5.5 
Gc pees ee SOS ees anaseaens 2.0 2.0 

Springfield, I11.: 

Cempany A....t are Gp meer. oo on ens s ES ES. OP ae = 5.0 5.0 
SD ck GonSeecconcastlbpaudsalulauvaoemnds 4.0 4.0 
EE a Lh!) a pe Na oe ee 3.0 3.0 

Cy Fh ck ee iin baie cc en ss ks a he eee 5.0 5.0 
Next 30 kilowatt-hours___.........-.- seallaileadiios dance oleh Ea ctathidy 4.0 4.0 
ses airy inch avnietlintsineGneeepacladae seldinaaruuiahel 3.0 3.0 

Washington, D. C_.| First 50 kilowatt-hours-..................--..-..--..-.-----.-- 3.9 3.9 

Next 50 kilowatt-hours__.........._- wowia kpipin enh Meliksetian sckiachel 3.8 3.8 

Honoinin, Hawaii..| First 100 kiowatt-Rours.............................s......... 7.5 7.5 
} 





Retail Prices of Food in the United States and in Certain Foreign 
Countries 


HE index numbers of retail prices of food published by certain 

foreign countries have been brought together with those of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics of the United States Department of 
Labor in the subjoined table, the base years in all cases being as 
given in the original reports. As stated in the table, the number o! 
articles included in the index numbers for the different countries dil- 
fers widely. These results, which are designed merely to show price 
trends and not actual differences in prices in the several countries 
should not, therefore, be considered as closely comparable with one 
another. In certain instances, also, the figures are not absolutely 
comparable from month to month over the entire period, owing to 
slight changes in the list of commodities and the localities included 
on successive dates. Indexes are shown for July of each year from 
1926 to 1930, inclusive, and by months since January, 1931. 
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ON INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL FOOD PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES AND IN 
: , FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
15, Count diswosea-e~ — Australia} Austria | Belgium | Bulgaria} Canada | China i 
— ae ear yd q : od 
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QO. dn ncnccse<s Estonia | Finland | France |Germany|Hungary| India | Ireland 
Se Depart- 
: Bureau of Ministry oe Federal | Central Labor | ment of 
Computing agency ._- Statistics of Social Cost of Statistical] Office of Office Industry 
ice I iving Bureau | Statistics and Com- 
x merce 
Number of localities Tallin 21 Paris 72 Budapest | Bombay 105 
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as January-| January- ts : L : 
Base= 100. .......---- 1913 June, 1914|June, 1914 ou tate 1913 | July, 1914) July, 1914 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF SPECIFIED GROUPS OF COMMODITIES, DECEMBER, 1931, 
. NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER, 1932, AND YEAR 1932 


[1926 = 100.0] 








Grou Decem- | Novem- | Decem- Year 
roup ber, 1931 | ber, 1932 | ber, 1932} 1932 
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Raw materials..-..-...------------------------202-2------------ 
Semimanufactured articles.............-...--.------2----------<- 
Finished POU. nnn ne crne eee nwcccewccnccecsecceuens seees 
Nonagricultural commodities... ......-...-----.--.-------. ----- 
All commodities other than farm products and foods__---..-..-- 
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Weekly Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices 


A SUMMARIZATION of the pig index numbers for the 10 major 
groups of commodities and for all commodities combined as issued 
during the month of December will be found in the following state- 
ment: 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES FOR WEEKS OF DECEMBER 3, 10, 17, 24, 



































AND 31, 1932 
[1926 = 100.0] 
Week ending— 
Group 
Dec. 3 Dec. 10 | Dec. 17 | Dec. 24 | Dee. 31 
i Nid ak inne lib ins einai 63. 6 63. 1 63. 0 62. 5 62. 2 
I ee iniew niin 46. 8 44.7 44.7 44.3 43.7 
ee ni wuecece eben wan 60. 7 58.7 58.8 58. 4 57.9 
Hides and leather products--_-..........----- ith lnar 71.1 70.8 69.3 69.1 69. 1 
ED itd ginvbchabsuncedecehalpaesasio 53. 0 52.8 53. 0 52.8 52.5 
ND a, sea ot odamelnnadion 71.9 71.6 71.5 69. 5 69. 0 
Metals and metal products. ................------..- 79. 5 79.4 79.3 79.3 79.3 
Building materials___--- RE ES She a Eee 70. 5 70. 6 70. 6 70.9 70.8 
EE Sy Ee Pe Sa See 72.5 72.3 72.3 72.3 72. 2 
ne aibinpnadokinebeeea 72. 5 73. 5 73. 5 73. 5 73.5 
EG dthidn ictinidcen lesen dinks aetnisieh sa 63. 5 63.3 63. 2 63. 2 63. 1 
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Wholesale Price Trends During December, 1932 


Tue index number of wholesale commodity prices as computed by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the United States Department of 
Labor shows a decrease from November, 1932, to December, 1932. 
This index number, which includes 784 commodities or price series, 
weighted according to the importance of each commodity and based 
on the average prices for the year 1926 as 100.0, averaged 62.6 for 
December as compared with 63.9 for November, showing a decrease 
of approximately 2 per cent between the two months. en com- 
vaiell” with December, 1931, with an index number of 68.6 a decrease 
of nearly 9 per cent has been recorded in the 12 months. 

In the group of farm products decreases in the average prices of 
barley, corn, oats, wheat, cows, steers, hogs, cotton, lemons, oranges, 
fresh milk in Chicago and New York, peanuts, and wool caused the 
group as a whole to decrease slightly more than 5% per cent from the 
previous month. Increases were recorded in the average prices of 
rye, calves, sheep, live poultry, alfalfa, hay, hops, onions, and potatoes. 
Among foods price decreases during the month were reported for 
lard, corn meal, dried fruits, cured and fresh beef, fresh pork, bacon, 
dressed poultry, coco beans, granulated and raw sugar, and coconut 
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and cottonseed oils. On the other hand butter, cheese, evaporated 
milk, rye and wheat flour, bananas, fresh lamb, mutton, and veal 
averaged higher than in the month before. The group as a whole 
decreased about 3% per cent in December when compared with 
November. 

The hides and leather products group decreased approximately 2¥, 
per cent during the month due to further decreases in boots and shoes, 
hides and skins, and leather. Other leather products showed no 
change in the average prices for the month. Textile products as a 
whole decreased slightly more than 1% per cent from November to 













































































TREND OF WHOLESALE PRICES. 
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December due to declining prices for cotton goods, knit goods, silk 
and rayon, woolen and worsted goods, and other textile products. 
The subgroup of clothing showed a slight increase. 

In the group of fuel and lighting materials sharp reductions in the 
average prices of crude petroleum and petroleum products and smaller 
reductions in all other subgroups caused this group as a whole to 
decline nearly 3 per cent during the month. 

Metals and metal products as a whole showed a downward tendency 
for December due to decreases in agricultural implements, iron and 
steel products, and nonferrous metals. Motor vehicles recorded a 
slight advance during the month, while no change took place in the 
average prices of plumbing and heating fixtures. In the group of 
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building materials the average price of cement moved upward during 
the month. Structural steel and other building materials showed no 
change in average prices, while brick and tile, lumber, and paint and 
paint materials showed further slight recessions. The group as a 
whole showed a fractional increase for the month. 

Fertilizer materials, chemicals and drugs, and pharmaceuticals 
showed slight recessions during December causing the group to 
decline practically one-tenth of 1 per cent from the mana before. 
Mixed fertilizer prices showed no change during the month. As a 
whole the house-furnishing-goods group showed a fractional decrease 
from the previous month, both furnishings and furniture shared in the 
slight decline. 

The group of miscellaneous commodities decreased approximately 
one-half of 1 per cent between November and December due to 
declining prices of cattle feed, paper and pulp, crude rubber, and other 
miscellaneous articles with no change taking place in the average 
prices for automobile tires and tubes. 

The December averages for all the special groups of commodities 
were below those for November, ranging from slightly more than 1 
per cent in the case of all commodities other than farm products and 
foods to approximately 4 per cent in the case of raw materials. 

Between November and December price decreases took place in 
239 instances, increases in 91 instances, while in 454 instances no 
change in price occurred. 

The all-commodities index for the year 1932 stands at 64.8 as 
compared with 73.0 for the year 1931, showing a decrease of a little 
more than 11 per cent during the year. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES BY GROUPS AND SUBGROUPS 


COMMODITIES UF 


[1926 = 100.0] 








| Pur 





























} 
} , — . | December, |November,| December, | 2°: 
Groups and subgroups | 1931 1932 | 4939 _ 
| { 
| | | | 1882 
spent ok ee a ese ae, : 68. 6 63. 9 62. 6 
= — |-——_—————— | -——— - 

Ce eee eee de nomiionads oes 55.7 46.7 44.1 2 
SAE Re ee See id sab bnicn 47.0 33. 2 31.7 
Livestock and 0 es es. ae 51.7 41.9 38.7 
Other farm products_________- 61.2 53.9 51.3 1 

i — one 69. 1 60. 6 58. 3 
Butter, cheese, and milk_______ vk beak 79.8 62.3 59. 5 
Cereal products.................- Pee 72. 2 62.7 61.7 
Fruits and vegetables ee : Rg AAS 63.5 52.4 52.8 7 
Bek achetintaeriticadersicene , pod 63. 2 53. 7 49. 4 | 9 
Ses oe ‘ i ie 7.2 67.7 66.1 | | 

Hides and leather products__-___- : : 79.8 | 71.4 69. 6 | 1. 
Boots and shoes_...........-.- waal 89. 2 84. 2 83.8 | 1] 
Hides and skins._....-...._-_- sa 48.8 46. 1 41.7 | 9 
RAEN. Ubbsideckonoe paa® em. 78. 6 61.9 59. 2 
Other leather products. ES Se ae ‘ imi 99.7 | 81.9 81.9 | 

Textile products. -..........--- 60.8 | 53.9 | 53.0 | 
| SR EE ieee Ae eee Bee TO eee 70.8 62. 2 | 62. 5 | 
tf eae aed 56. 4 53. 6 §1.7 | | 
eee ES See whieh 58. 5 51.0 | 49.3 | 2 
OS Eee ae nt ape | a 39.0 29. 5. | 29.3 | 
Woolen and worsted goods______- gowns 63.9 55.3 | 54. 2 | 
Other textile products.................-..........- 71.3 67. 1 66. 6 1. 

Fuel and lighting materials... .....____. ian i 68. 3 71.4 | 69.3 
Si gs oid aclicncritahe mine oleeom aietations 94.8 88. 8 88.7 | 
Bituminous coal_---_----.---~-- ae ope & H . 83.8 80. 4 80.2 | 
es Tos ain eivanare adrian e cies 81.1 75.6 | 75.3 
ESE a aa ge cee e es ee eo 104. 1 103. 1 (1) 
ae anandlidicciaewis uith tiene irecubola de dasdatlad 98. 2 100. 0 (1) 

Petroleum products __ OU ene tee OS Te ie 39. 6 48.2 45.0 | 

Metals and metal products____.........--.---.-......-- 82. 2 79. 6 | 79. 4 
Agricultural ene Sliding ach soccd doco ey ea 85. 5 84.6 | 84. 5 
_ (2S ee (RMT ES 81.0 79. 4 | 78.8 
ee MPS AS Spa TBY 95. 2 92. 7 93. 0 
oo wi thaneeabaw es 53. 8 49. 1 48.3 2 
Ee ee Senet eye eeee 79.9 67.5 67.5 | 

EES DED TT OD 75. 7 70. 7 70.8 
I ick enhanc taco ahostsy Sinnasion 80. 0 75. 4 75. 1 
a a a a i ee 74. 6 79.0 81.1 
ION EP ETE SERS ED ey Ea aa raiaaeeakes 65.8 56. 6 56. 5 
Paint and paint materials__-_- ei vt acns dai 76. 6 68. 5 68. 1 
Plumbing and heating Waa eee ee 79.9 67.5 67.5 
eS walk tn meen ondubiowe 81.7 81.7 81.7 
Ms ee ee ae 81.5 80. 1 80. 1 

Chemicals and drugs.....-..__- ie Pear 76. 1 72. 4 72.3 
eke ee el el a ee 80.8 79. 7 79. 7 
Drugs and pharmaceuticals. 61.0 55. 0 54.7 
ccna dts bn aiiten eines ski caidaabebiaonaone 70.1 63. 5 63. 1 
I i a Sassanid aon 77.1 65. 6 65. 6 

SEE EN eS Ce tae 78. 5 73. 7 73. 6 
Furnishings-.--_------- 2 ae Pe CONE Bee LS "EA 76. 6 74.7 74.7 
i an as ale sc cs en eal is wlan Sarita 80. 6 72.7 72. 7 

Miscellaneous. - ; 66.8 63. 7 63. 4 
Automobile tires and tubes_.................---__- 40.8 44.6 44.6 
ERR AIS a RRL SS, IIS. oe cS et 53.9 40.8 37. 1 
SPS eS ie, pecs ie ae 80. 8 73.4 73.0 
TI ns bi So ns bon eo eaanenous 9.5 7.2 6.8 
I ae ct wees genrpluaieciaeinins 85. 9 81.5 81.3 

Eat REE IIe I a aE RS ERS 60. 2 54. 2 52.1 

Semimanufactured articles. -_..................-.-.----- 68.7 58.9 57.7 

ee. 5 ot ne kee winioehaamine 73.3 69.3 68. 4 

Nonagricultural commodities__.__.........---..---.---- 71.3 67.5 66. 5 

All commodities other than farm products and foods - _- 72.3 69.8 69. 0 

















1 Data not yet available. 





COST OF LIVING 





Changes in Cost of Living in the United States 


HE cost of living index number for the United States in December, 
1932, is 132.1, a decrease of 2.7 per cent during the 6-month 

eriod from June, 1932, to December, 1932. It is now 7.2 per cent 
62 as than in December, 1917, 15 years ago, and 39.0 per cent below 
= the peak of June, 1920. 

The decline in the 6-month current period ending December, 1932, 

averaged 1.4 per cent for food, 4.9 per cent for clothing, 7.7 per cent 
for rents, 0.1 per cent for fuel and light, 3.9 per cent for house- 
furnishing goods, and 1.4 per cent for miscellaneous items. 
The December, 1932, cost-of-living index number shows that the 
food group, which represents the largest expenditure for the wage- 
earning family, is now 1.3 per cent lower than it was in the base 
period, 1913. This is the only group that represented a decrease 
from the base period. Clothing is 21.5 per cent higher than in 1913; 
rent, 18.0 per cent higher; fuel and light, 56.9 per cent higher; 
house-furnishing goods, 47.4 per cent higher; while the group of 
miscellaneous items is 99.3 per cent higher, or almost double the base 
period of 1913. 

The figures for the United States are based on prices of food in 51 
cities and for other items in 32 cities. 

Considering the changes that occurred in the 32 cities from June, 
1932, to December, 1932, the food group declined in 21 cities, the 
decreases ranging from 0.6 to 5.4 per cent. Increases were reported 
in 11 cities ranging from 0.1 to 4.4 per cent. 

The clothing group for the current period declined in all of the 32 
cities, the decreases ranging from 0.7 to 10.0 per cent. 

“ Rents dropped in all of the 32 cities, and these decreases ranged 
85 from 2.2 to 16.3 per cent. 

The fuel-and-light group decreased in 14 cities, the decreases 
ranging from 0.4 to 9.7 per cent. Eighteen cities reported increases 
ranging from 0.2 to 5.5 per cent. The coal price during the month 
of December was the principal item in this group to show an increase. 

House-furnishing goods declined in 31 cities, the decreases ranging 
0 from 0.4 to 8.8 per cent. In only one city a slight increase of 0.2 
. per cent was reported, occasioned by an advance in the price of sheets 
and stoves. 

The miscellaneous group declined in 30 cities, the drops ranging 
from 0.2 to 3.9 per cent. Increases in two cities were reported, 
1.2 per cent caused by an advance in motion-picture prices in one 
city and 1.8 per cent caused by an increase in laundry items in the 
other city. 

Food Store are obtained monthly by mail from 15 to 25 grocers, 
meat dealers, bakers, and dairymen in each city. Fuel and light 
prices are also obtained from regular correspondents. Gas and 
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electricity figures are furnished by public utilities and coal and wood 
prices are reported by 10 to 15 firms in each city. All other data 
are secured by personal visits of representatives of the bureay 
These items include prices on 32 articles of men’s and boys’ clothing 
38 articles of women’s and girls’ clothing, including silk, wool, and 
cotton yard goods used in making dresses and aprons for the women 
and children, and 28 furniture and house-furnishing articles. Rentals 
ranging from 500 to 2,500 unfurnished houses and apartments jp 
each city are secured from real estate agencies. The miscellaneous 
group includes 14 items. The average price of each item is weighted 
according to its importance in the family budget. Four quotations 
are procured on each article in every city except New York, where 
five items are obtained. On account of the nature of some of the 
items included in the miscellaneous group, such as street-car fares, 
newspapers, and telephone rates, it is impossible to obtain four 
quotations. 

The initial date of comparison in the following tables for 19 cities 
is December, 1914, and for 13 cities it is December, 1917. Sufficient 
data, however, were available to make it possible to carry the com- 
posite figures for the United States as a whole back to 1913. 

Table 1 shows the index numbers which represent changes in the 
six groups of items entering into living costs in the United States 
from 1913 to December, 1932. 


TABLE 1.—INDEX NUMBERS SHOWING CHANGES IN COST OF GROUPS OF ITEMS 
ENTERING INTO COST OF LIVING IN THE UNITED STATES, 1913 TO DECEMBER, 
1932 
























































Index numbers 
nen Cloth Fuel and ioe Miscel 
oth- uel and} furnish- | Miscel- All 
Food ing Rent light ing laneous | items 
goods 
Average, 1088................<..- 100, 0 100.0 100, 0 100, 0 100, 0 100, 6 100, 0 

pS Re eee Seer ee 105. 0 101.0 100. 0 101.0 104. 0 103. 0 103.0 
December, 1915.......-- weltieh dteiieenes 105. 0 104.7 101. 5 101.0 110.6 107. 4 105. 1 
eee 126.0 120. 0 102.3 108. 4 127.8 113.3 118.3 
Seeemeet, 207 .......--...<.... ante Re 157.0 149. 1 100. 1 124. 1 150. 6 140. 5 142.4 
Eee ae ee pe ere 187.0 205. 3 109. 2 147.9 213. 6 165. 8 174.4 
I TN ai iii scat ie ttt rote ge telbli 184.0 214. 5 114.2 145. 6 225. 1 173. 2 177.3 
Bird dn a cnkcegadipindrace 197.0 268. 7 125.3 156. 8 263. 5 190. 2 199. 3 
Se ER Rae ot 219.0 287. 5 134. 9 171.9 292. 7 201. 4 216. 5 
SP ins i 178.0 258. 5 151.1 194. 9 285. 4 208. 2 200. 4 
EE Bs ei icnins wntiibestadn iauee 144.7 222. 6 159.0 181.6 247.7 208. 8 180.4 
NE Te icscinnpniswndindineeeceses 153. 1 192. 1 160. 1 180. 9 224. 7 207.8 177.3 
A Be nenoccs aapeianenteunent 149.9 184. 4 161.4 181.1 218.0 206. 8 174.3 
ici cicinsccinniethinmnpiuedipasaiinitibene 138. 7 175.5 160.9 175.8 206. 2 203. 3 166. 
Fs Btn cbse icesccectnedy 140.7 172.3 160. 9 174, 2 202. 9 201. 5 166. 4 
CO eee 139. 7 171.3 161.1 183. 6 202. 9 201. 1 166.3 
Se as ck ice cdc cu cenccones 146. 6 171.5 161. 9 186. 4 208. 2 200. 5 169. { 
i. dnc phinstapihwenchuitens 141.9 174. 4 162. 4 186. 2 217.6 200. 3 168 
FR SER AEE SR et Ae 144.3 174.9 163. 4 180. 6 222. 2 200. 3 169. 
| FEI eA 149.3 176. 5 164. 4 181.3 222. 4 201. 1 172 
EE i emicinasinccescackinivnnees 150.3 176.3 166. 5 184. 0 222. 4 201.7 173. 
 iiiktinsin cade non dogkiveaiios 143. 7 175.8! 167.0 182. 2 221.3 201. 1 170.4 
PO ite cdinttnatsctitcante cs 142. 4 174.2: 168.0 177.3 216.0 201.1 169. 1 
I I. ictlinnwnccncckobeusense 146.8 172.3 168. 0 179.1 214.9 201. 1 7 
er 151. 5 171.3 168. 2 180. 5 216.0 201.7 172 
TERS RE SS a 155. 0 170. 6 167.4 176. 5 214.3 202. 7 if 
PN, ME Sdn wn inasicksecocsees 165. 5 169. 4 167.1 186. 9 214.3 203. 5 7 
8, Ee 159. 7 168. 2 165.4} 180.7 210.4} 203.3 174 
SPP i acacctbenGonccctndéaase 161.8 166. 7 164. 2 188. 3 207.7 203. 9 li 
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Index numbers 
Date _ House- 
- Cloth- Fuel and| furnish- | Miscel- All 
| Food ing Rent | light ing |laneous| items 

goods 
OS a a 158. 5 164.9 162. 1 180. 8 205. 2 204. 5 173.4 
SIE Tc cavcacctnsbivanc--- 155.9] 1629] 160.2] 183.2} 2046] 205.1 172.0 
+ RS aE 152.6] 1626] 157.6] 177.2] 201.1] 205.5 170. 0 
December, ETS se SS 155. 8 161.9 155. 9 181.3 199. 7 207.1 171.3 
aS rae 154.8] 161.3] 153.7] 175.2] 198.5] 207.3] 170.2 
oa ee 158. 0 160. 5 151.9 178.7 197.7 207.9 171.4 
= RRNA 147.9] 158.9] 149.6] 1728] 195.7] 2085 166. 6 
I ie iceeeingcipdcenton aici 137.2} 153.0] 1465] 175.0] 1883] 2081 160.7 
Pe ee 118.3] 146.0] 1420] 165.4| 177.0] 206.6 150. 3 
= RRS 114.3{ 135.5] 1362] 1680] 167.1] 205.4 145.8 
FE, Tiina cite cnc en conn nessocepeccs ~ 100.1 127.8 127.8 157.1 153. 4 202. 1 135. 7 
SR a: 98.7] 121.5] 1180] 1569] 147.4] 199.3 132. 1 


























Table 2 shows the per cent of decrease in the price of electricity in 
32 cities since December, 1913. In the 6-month period from June, 
1932, to December, 1932, there was no change in this utility, the 
decline from 1913 to December, 1932, remaining 21.0, the same per 
cent as reported in June, 1932. 


TaBLE 2.—PER CENT OF DECREASE IN THE PRICE OF ELECTRICITY AT SPECIFIED 
PERIODS AS COMPARED WITH DECEMBER, 1913 











| Per cent Per cent Per cent 
of de- of de- of de- 
crease crease crease 
Date from De- Date from De- Date from De- 
cember, cember, cember, 
1913 1913 1913 

December, 1914. ..---- 3.7 || September, 1922... ---- 6.2 || December, 1926_-..---- 11.1 
December, 1915_.....-- 6.2 |} December, 1922---_---- 7.4 |] Jume, 1927............- 12.3 
December, 1916__.---- 8.6 || March, 1923........-..- 7.4 || December, 1927_...-..- 12.3 
December, 1917. ..-.--- 1.1 || June, 1923.........---- 7.4 || June, 1928............- 13.6 
December, 1918. .---- 6.2 || September, 1923_._---- 8.6 || December, 1928. -_---.- 14.8 
aE 6.2 |} December, 1923__-.---- 8.6 |} June, 1929__._.--.----- 17.3 
December, 1919. _.---- 7.4 || March, 1924.._......-- 8.6 || December, 1929-__-_.--- 17.3 
Se 7.4 |i June, 1924............. 8.6 |] June, 1930_.._-.-.----- 18.5 
December, 1920... ---- 4.9 || September, 1924_....-- 8.6 || December, 1930-.-_---- 18.5 
i) ee 4.9 || December, 1924_..---- 8.6 || June, 1931_..__.-.------ 19.8 
September, 1921... ---- 6.0 Fh SU, Picnic ccc ewsis 9.9 |} December, 1931__.---- 19.8 
December, 1921... ---- 4.9 || December, 1925-__.---- 9.9 || June, 1932_._.....-_--_- 21.0 
Mapen, teee..........- 4.9 || June, 1926......-.----- 11.1 |} December, 1932-_-_---- 21.0 
CU He esc ce 6.2 


























Table 3 shows the per cent of decrease of cost of living in each of 
the 32 cities in the United States from June, 1920, December, 1929, 
December, 1931, and June, 1932, to December, 1932. In the 12-year 
period from June, 1920, the peak of prices, to December, 1932, the 
decreases ranged from 34.2 per cent to 46.7 per cent and averaged 
39.0 per cent for the United States. In the 3-year period from De- 
cember, 1929, to December, 1932, the decreases ranged from 19.8 per 
cent to 29.3 per cent and averaged 22.9 per cent for the United States. 
For the year period from December, 1931, to December, 1932, the 
decreases ranged from 6.7 to 12.8 per cent and averaged 9.4 per cent 
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for the United States. Comparing the recent 6-month period end ling 
December, 1932, the decreases ranged from 0.9 to 5.1 per cent and 
averaged 2.7 per cent for the United States. 


TABLE 3.—PER CENT OF DECREASE IN COST OF LIVING IN SPECIFIED CITIES F R 
JUNE, 1920, DECEMBER, 1929, DECEMBER, 1931, AND JUNE, 1932, TO DECEMBER, | 















































Per cent of decrease from— Per cent of decrease frou 
Decem-| Decem- Decem-} Decem- 

City June, ber, ber, June, City June, ber, ber, Ju une, 
Decem- De J Deas Decem- Decem- ? » to Decem- 

ber, ecem-| Decem- ber, ber, Decem-| Decem- noms 

1932 | Der, | ber, | 1982 1932 | ber, | ber, | 1933 

2 2 
Atienta..........| 43 25. 5 9.8 4.4 || Mobile._......-- 39. 2 23. 6 8.8 1.2 
Baltimore__-___-_- 35. 6 21.1 9.0 2.1 |} New Orleans..--| 34.6 21.9 7.5 9 
Birmingham..__- 42.7 27.3 10. 1 2.8 || New York.......}] 36.0 20. 8 7.8 3.2 
A ah i ai 38. 1 22. 6 9.5 1.7 |} Norfolk........-- 38. 6 21.3 8.3 2.4 
GET 36. 9 22.3 7.9 3.4 || Philadelphia___- 37.3 23. 5 11.0 3.4 
Chicago... ......- 40.3 26. 2 12.3 3.7 || Pittsburgh __--_-- 36.8 23. 5 9.9 2. 5 
Cincinnati____- 35. 1 22. 4 9.7 2.3 || Portland, Me__.- 36. 3 20. 2 8.8 34 
Cleveland ----_-_-- 37.9 21.5 8.7 4.1 || Portland, Oreg._| 40.1 20.8 8.9 2.1 
eee 39. 0 21.0 8.6 2.1 Richmond____._- 37.1 21.3 9.9 3.1 
ae 46. 7 29.3 11.4 4.0 || St. Louis_.._..-- 37.8 23.9 8.7 3.2 
Houston... -_..--- 42.0 26.8 12.8 5.1 || San Francisco 34. 2 19.8 6.7 1.5 
Indianapolis-_-_- 39. 7 23.8 8.8 3.1 |} Savannah--_-_---- 41.7 22.4 8.9 2.4 
Jacksonville_-_-__- 41.1 23. 0 9.2 3.0 || Scranton-_....-- 34. 3 21.8 8.2 1.8 
Kansas City___-- 40.7 19.9 9.5 23 8 Seetem..........- 36. 5 20.7 9.7 3.3 
Los Angeles ----- 34. 5 21.7 9.0 2.3 || Washington --_-- 37. 5 21.0 9.5 2.9 
Memphis.--_-_-_-_- 38. 8 23. 1 9.9 3.6 || Average, United 

Minneapolis- -- -- 35. 5 20. 4 9.4 2.7 aa RS 39. 0 22.9 9.4 2.7 





The Bureau of Labor Statistics is now publishing only initial 
figures for the individual cities covering the periods of high prices 
and for the 6-month periods beginning with June, 1928, through 
December, 1932. Data on all intervening pericds can be obtained 
from the Monthly Labor Review of August, 1931. 

The per cent of change in the cost of living for 19 cities for each 
of the six groups of items from December, 1914, to December, 1932, 
is given in Table 4. 


TABLE 4.—CHANGESIN COST OF LIVINGIN 19 CITIES, DECEMBER, 1914, TO DECEMBER, 
1932 



































Per cent of increase over December, 1914, in expenditure for— 
City and date ina seas ail ——- Sitece! 1 
2 “loth- uel and| furnish- - ! 
Food ing Rent | jight ing | laneous| items 
goods 
Baltimore, Md.: 
| ES eae re ren 14,1 2.7 10.2 0.5 5.6 11.4 11.4 
SNE a bine ndaeeednbemecn’t 110.9 191.3 41.6 57.6 191.8 111.4 114.3 
December, 1920.......-.-.--------- 75.6 | 159.5 49.5 79.0} 181.9} 112.9 96.8 
SE ndccconcesesekaginicctqns 52.9 68.1 66.7 82.0 103.2 118.7 73.7 
Se eee 51.9 68.3 65.7 87.3 102. 0 120. 9 73.9 
(3) eae 53.8 67.5 65. 2 80.7; 100.4] 119.8 73.8 
December, 1929_..........--.-....- 56.7 67.2 63.4 86.1 99.4 120. 2 75.1 
EIDE 0 dik sb tintse<cpncetiagend 47.2 65.9 62. 4 80.9 95. 6 127.0 71.6 
“See soe * 36.9 58.1 61.3 85. 6 86.0 126.5 65.8 
Ns BEE bbs eects a steno ccbed 18.7 51.6 59.8 78.7 72.1 125.6 55.8 
OO ee eee 14.4 41.9 56.3 83.9 66.8 124.5 51.8 
Sh isin nibeepececcenehesecand 11.0 32.7 51.5 67.9 55.6 119.1 41.0 
December, 1982......---.-...------ 1.4 26.5 37.9 75.1 48.0} 117.1 38.1 


1 Decrease, 
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TABLE 4.—CHANGESIN COST OF LIVING IN 19 CITIES, DECEMBER 1914, TO DECEM ire 
1932—Continued ~ sites. 
Per cent of increase over December, 1914, in expenditure {, 
City and date état , House- 
oth- Fuel and) furnish-| Miscel- All 
Food ing Rent light ing laneous | items 
goods 
Houston, Tex.: 
pS ees 11.0 2.7 12.3 10.9 6.1 10.3 10.3 
II sical tes esictingingiprsindind ining 107.5 211.3 25. 3 55.1 213.9 90. 4 1129 
December, 1920................_._- 83.2} 187.0 35. 1 74.2} 208.2] 103.9 104.0 
RRR Sa RG, Sales) 45.6 85.8 30. 4 29. 2 132.0 89.7 64.1 
December, 1928--.-.....-.-.--..--- 51.4 86. 4 30. 1 33.6} 131.1 89. 3 66.4 
aE 51.1 84.7 27.5 29. 1 129. 0 92. 1 66. 1 
SS ee 55.8 84. 1 27.1 31.8 129. 5 92.5 68.0 
RL AN AAS: 43.0 82.8 25.7 25.3} 127.2 92.5 62.3 
— EES ee 32.8 65. 6 23.8 24.0 113.8 92.3 54.7 
cd ihn npinininhsinmie barinn 11.2 63. 8 20. 0 18.9 110.0 92.1 45.2 
Cnn vainaipccins na 9.5 §2.5 12.3 16.8 99. 1 92.9 41.1 
ici tes a aisinatmetebnitiendic 17.5 42.0 1,2 11.8 87.0 88.5 29.6 
SNE En cecckcececceess 110.5 30.4] 11L1 5.9 75.0 83. 2 23. 0 
Jacksonville, Fia.: 
0 er 1.3 10. 5 16.9 (?) 15. 1 1.3 1.3 
i indid sictnteepaadilanmensesian 90. 1 234. 0 28.9 72. 6 224. 2 102. 8 116.5 
OS SR SS Si 65. 6 209. 3 34.1 92. 6 222. 3 105. 6 106, 2 
SE inncaknesbercedhadénannna® 36. 4 85.0 32. 3 74. 4 119. 2 105. 1 68.3 
EE BEE, oc nerccumedecensces 40. 0 84. 6 27.4 78.9 119.6 105. 1 69. 1 
SR EC SL eee 37.4 83.9 19.8 77.1 117.8 105. 1 66.9 
pL eee 40.8 82.4 13. 2 75. 0 113.9 101.0 65.8 
ER nattlcaivs bndistnndnnespia 31.9 80. 4 3.2 70. 6 110. 5 102. 4 61.0 
December, 1930.........--.....___- 28. 4 71.9 11.5 66.3} 103.3] 101.0 56.9 
ine nttihinnawcntindne meade 8.4 65. 4 15.9 64.0 89.9 100. 2 47.4 
OS See ee 1.4 49.7 19.7 61.0 81.7 97.6 40.5 
SS SR Ce Se 110.7 41.3 115.8 53.4 62.1 92.9 31.6 
a a - ES ae 112.5 35. 2 1 20.7 49.6 55. 6 88. 1 27 
Los An Calif.: 
SEE BE iwitcccncinamnaliwdece 14.1 2.8 12.7 .4 6.3 11.9 11,9 
EE tikth widens namie ten ens +6 90. 8 184. 5 42.6 53. 5 202. 2 86. 6 101.7 
," SE SE Ar oe 62.7 166. 6 71.4 53. 202. 2 100. 6 96.7 
pO ES ay ee 34.9 71.4 54.1 56. 5 110.7 107. 2 67.4 
Ty BPnneccecnc, gas. sa- 44.7 70.5 49.8 51.5 108. 4 110.9 71.0 
ST inatinticnnccee:-ctcdiies 04 41.2 69. 3 45. 2 50. 6 106. 5 111.1 68.9 
ber, 1929......... Pi dea 40.9 69. 3 43.7 51.4 105. 9 111.7 68.7 
Te aE a 68. 1 39. 8 45.6} 103.6] 110.2 63.7 
ee A een 21.0 60. 2 36. 9 47.6 93. 0 110. 2 58. 1 
SE nithcbbosocesniencnanes 3.1 50.7 31.3 47.0 77.8 107. 7 48.2 
+ SRR ae 5.7 40.0 25. 7 46. 6 71.2 103. 5 45.1 
I IR Salen ticelsinenne cine atersinhs 112.0 32.0 15. 8 45 3 54.9 102. 7 35. 2 
I, BOO Eve iis cis cncacaaunese< 18.1 26. 3 4.8 45.6 49.5 96, 2 32.1 
Mobile, Ala.: 
EE BR sncincmneidomen 11,0 2.0 11.9 (2) 4.1 1,4 1.4 
PE ib cbbep ewncecadbccese 110. 5 137. 4 34. 6 86. 3 177.9 100. 3 107.0 
December, 1920 73. 5 122. 2 53. 6 122.3 175. 4 100. 7 93.3 
i Ti ncnbpasckmocesstihescaone 45.4 47.5 41.0 90. 0 93.3 107.3 63. 5 
ber, 1928 49. 6 48.1 41.6 92.1 92.3 108. 3 65.7 
OS SSS 47.5 47.2 41.0 84.0 87.9 108. 1 64.0 
December, 1929 49.0 47.2 40. 6 85. 8 87.3 108. 3 64.8 
eth tna nc nkndecbeaseothe 39. 6 46. 8 38. 9 81.2 85. 6 108. 1 60.3 
OEE S| Eee 33. 0 40.0 36. 3 3 58.6 73. 5 107. 5 54. 4 
EE i dined cenmanekaowtinn 12.1 34.1 32. 5 49. 6 57.5 105. 4 43.0 
December, 1931.................... 7.4 26. 2 24. 6 49.7 50. 6 102. 3 38. 0 
ED dbdiintancnctnstiechecenns 110.0 18.9 16.3 42.1 43. 5 98. 1 27.4 
I Be waidnacupaeinces 19.0 17.6 3.6 34.7 43.8 97.7 25. 9 
New York, N. ¥.: 
December, 1915.................... 1.3 4.8 11 11 8.4 2.0 2.0 
CS ESET He SIE TE 105. 3 241.4 32.4 60.1 205. 1 111.9 119. 2 
I cca cncncndinncseens 73. 5 201.8 38.1 87.5 185. 9 116.3 101.4 
Sn tthitntidpcuagiipibeneene 47.5 90. 3 69.3 94.4 97.8 118. 6 74. 4 
Ea ee 53.0 88. 4 68. 6 96. 3 96. 4 118.8 76.3 
EE itiintriaeaccineckasanehs 50. 6 87.8 67. 6 92. 0 96. 2 121.4 75.5 
December, 1929........-..-..-..-.-- 54.9 85.9 66. 1 95. 1 95.4 122.9 77.1 
is othensintiiintaeern’< 43.7 85. 5 65.1 85.7 90. 5 123. 3 71.7 
December, 1930.........----..----- 35. 9 82. 2 63.1 90. 9 85. 5 123. 7 67.5 
Pe en adpinecsgshnnsueibn 19. 6 67.6 61. 5 86.3 62. 5 123. 5 57.1 
ESL SS 14.4 56. 5 58.4 90. 4 62.3 120. 6 52. 0 
NE cit niimhagintatemnnihe 4.1 51.0 53. 0 76. 5 44.7 118. 6 44.8 
December, 1932........--.----.--.- 1.9 37.6 44.1 80. 4 37.9 116.0 40. 2 
1 Decrease. 
2? No change. 


8 The decrease is due primarily to the change in consumption and price accompanying the change frou 
manufactured to natural gas. 
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, DECEMBER, 1914, TO DECEMBER, 


COST OF LIVING 


1932—Continued 


—CHANGESIN COST OF LIVING IN 19 CITIES 


TABLE 4 





Per cent of increase over December, 1914, in expenditure for— 


All 
items 
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Age SSlakSSEIs 


Cn DOOCDHOOMOOH 


Sgedigesssesag 


ae 











light 


Fuel and| furnish- 


WOAHOMMr~MDOVCOHH 


Sxgeasusdasd 


~are 


BD WD O 10 69 WD 1D DID ~ 


“SS$d58SSSSS5R 


PR HAH AAA ADMD OHH 


‘digdddsdasas 
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resddddGssena 
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Rent 
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City and date 





a 


NETS Sal a DR. 

PE te bncoewdatseacceet< 
EE Ec nokwodensansocoos 
eh cian ciccdaecs 
SE iignennnadceegeesnces 
TE Bi Pocencccccnceeccces- 
EE ite enasedennanacosese 
December, 1930. ..................- 
in wn rednnawewines 
en 
FE iawnnnccsdcescocusees 
pT 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sa8252 
peed? 
SA =A 
S 
Zz. 


ON OK tH OO N COO 


Pe intecddeckancnenes 
EE Bc dcimoccsccsacccces< 
EE iccnenectencnance-ta 
cc wccccdoccnecescue 
ic cmnancdcncegeccere 
December, 1920.................... 
lin iannecigenqoesene 
TE Bn onew cece csecccse- 
thin nanendconceqeneéiin 
EE SE can cashagenesocsne 
SS a ba 
DY Bcc cecescccccccces- 
Portland, Me. 


<— ae 


OWN OI DOWSO OS WHO oO oO 


' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
' 
' 
' 
‘ 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
‘ 
‘ 
' 
' 
' 
‘ 
' 


EE a 
PR dtinwdusnscsckeceisne 


BES, BOE cc nccescscacccees< 
ii ananwndedmmmwowssie 
December, 1920.................--. 
DR Bw ose ncincecceccnnss. 
ii aninwkcccuenscccee« 
December, 1930............-.....-- 
PE tinis cdnanedili monsoons 
Des BOO)... os cec~---e- 
A 


3 
oS 
E 


Decem 


Omem™~ FPOOMm Ne HORS AN 


<< ee ee eee neem 
<_< anne enn tue 


Ep éecescepeeswecscese 
, agape Cyan» Bi oe ae 
1 


 iiincan mci bonis iniigoms 


June, 
Decem 

J 

June, 
June, 1931 
June, 


ber, 1 
ss i dtadagoctnbes 


' 
‘ 
' 
' 
' 
‘ 
' 
‘ 
' 
‘ 
‘ 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
‘ 
' 
' 
' 
A 
~~ 


i bvenescéesccecntncce 


DT. ccobsendanteediad 


SE ikncuudecegeseecdcoos 


d, Calif. 


San Francisco and Oaklan 


Pit cntwonneccesncccs 


iE cititnacatnqnccesaccouse 


ne widieeraiienneiinda 


GS SE ko cca ccccocnceceous 


1 Decrease. 


I Soci na ci esthetic necks ae 


tt deshenasadenicesce 


June, 
Decem 
— 1932 


Dn cchostadubascocaee 


pecmnbes 
J 

June, 
Decem 
June, 1930 


PE tudancimuadnwecocns 
ihn canecingncadasecesan 





3 The decrease is due = to the change in consumption and price accompanying the change from 


manufactured to na 


2 No change. 
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TABLE 4.—CHANGESIN COST OF LIVINGIN 19 CITIES, DECEMBER, 1914, TO DECEM} 















































1932—C ontinued 
Per cent of increase over December, 1914, in expenditure fo; 
City and date | , House- 
. Cloth- Fuel and] furnish- | Miscel- All 
Food ing Rent light ing laneous | items 

goods | 

Savannah, Ga.: 

Deemer, 115... ...........---. “i 10.3 0.8 11.4 1.3 1.8 19,2} 

i ns us eng cacd’s 91.7 212.1 33. 5 65.3 207. 2 83.8 
ik neninaweass ~ 63. 5 171.5 58. 6 94.4 206. 6 91.5 
is bh Ott nite nondinuacme ened 31.1 68.8 35.9 56.9 120.8 81.9 | 6 
| ERLE 35.0 69. 0 33.9 59.6} 118.8 87.0 | 1 
i AR aR A 33.9] 68.2] 327] 558] 117.9] 838 | 79 
a Ey Se ae 35. 1 67.7 28.3 56. 1 117.2 84.5 | 7.2 
Ph ewe ciktdgenmesech 25. 2 66. 0 27.0 54.2 113.7 84.7 1 
a. co ccdaponiwsowan 17.7 61.4 19. 6 56. 2 110.1 83.8 | 18.3 
SN ite teinrn Ginsheno ss hotyngel nino e'nie 1.5 58.0 15.8 50. 7 98. 5 83.8 10.7 
UU os erence dcnvinsoosin 14.7 44.6 9.5 40.9 89.0 2.3 | 3 9 
no itiecmdngegpaiaans 118.1 35. 2 4.0 39. 6 79.0 76.8 | 5.0 
RSS aT LS 116.8 29.0 14.3 37.6 67.4 75.2 | 2.0 

Seattle, Wash.: 
lao 12.8 1.2 12.4 1.2 8.5 11.0) 1.0 
De leiiveriniiain cst Sind teh te eet 102.3 173.9 74.8 65.8 221.2 90. 4 | 10.5 
December, 1920............------ 54.1] 160.5 76.7 78.7} 216.4 95.5 | 4] 
ee ee a ctndidiineninows ee 36. 9 68. 8 55. 5 57.1 133. 5 7.4 65.8 
eee 40.8 68.3 54.1 62.9 132. 6 7. 4 | 67.1 
SE d= sidnaceew eenaychbunneone 43.7 66. 6 52.4 62.1 131.7 98.8 | 67.7 
a SE ee 45.9 66. 6 §2.1 65.8 132.6 98.8 | 68.7 
Re SE Re he pap 38. 1 64. 6 50.1 65. 5 132..4 98.6 | 65.4 
pS eee 22. 5 59.7 47.8 64.0 128.0 7.6 | 58.4 
Nhl AE, ie EER 12.2 55.7 44.4 54.0 114.5 96.6 | 2.3 
DPE SOB nc neweusddmegacsos 8.8 45.9 37.5 61.5 103. 1 94.6 48.0 
tn natnesagsegerbshe 13.1 35. 2 25.3 56.3 83. 4 90. 5 8.2 
I IE cncnececancoeseces 15.1 28. 7 15. 4 48. 5 77.7 88.8 3.7 

Washington, D. C.: 

8 Eee ean .6 3.7 11.5 (?) 6.3 .4 1.0 
pS eR ae ra 108. 4 184. 0 15. 6 53. 7 196. 4 68. 2 01.3 
SE, BEd ats istencperacess 79.0 151.1 24.7 68. 0 194.0 73.9 87.8 
7 ARIES IR Aiea EE ee ee pe 55. 5 67.0 32.7 38. 8 102. 2 73.6 59. 7 
SE 58. 2 65. 2 31.0 41.0 99. 4 73.8 60. 2 
REE Ro ER le 58. 4 64.4 30. 5 38.0 100. 0 74.0 60.0 
pa SE a a ee Se 57.4 62.3 30. 0 39.7 100. 2 74.3 59.2 
pO IEE Sls a ee ae 49.1 60. 5 29.7 36. 2 100. 4 73.8 55.5 
EY BOI oc pdctcnasendocane 41.3 55. 4 28.7 36. 6 93.0 76.8 51.8 
Oy EE EERE eS: 22.8 49.7 28.2 32. 5 86. 6 75.7 13.0 
pO ee: eee 17.8 39.7 27.9 34.9 79.9 75.3 39.0 
I ee ce etl 2.4 28.0 27.1 26.7 61.2 74.6 29.5 
TOG Blinc s ha ceccegenecss 11.4 20. 7 22.5 29. 2 57.3 72.7 25.8 

} 

1 Decrease. 1 No change. 


The changes in the cost of living from December, 1917, to Decem- 
ber, 1932, is reported in Table 5. This table is constructed in the 


same manner as Table 4, and differs only in the base period and the 
time covered. 
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TABLE 5.—CHANGES IN COST OF LIVING IN 13 CITIES 
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Taste 5.—-CHANGES IN COST OF LIVING IN 13 CITIES, DECEMBER, 1917, TO DECEM- 
: ; BER, 1932—Continued 











City and date 


| Per cent of increase over December, 1917, in expenditure for— 
| 


| House- | 
| furnis 














. La cl ‘Fuel and | Miscel- All 
Food a Rent | light ing Boods laneous | items 
—| | omaBS : | 
hmond, Va.: 

Se ecmnnet, SL i. cuntahth sidaamnaials | 20.5 | 33. 8 | 10} 11,8; 26.3 9. 0 17.9 
iy - << agsigeRReneERERER 36.1| 93.6 | 12.5; 361] 754 32.4) 43.8 
December, 1920..-.........--.----- 11.9} 69.0; 25.9) 622) 700) 360] 33.3 
oY | 138] 6.0] 306!) 439] 338] 41.0 15.3 
December, 1928..............-.--.- 13,1 | 5.4) 289| 47.5 32.7 40.9 15.7 
JON ition dc naswndisdeoece | 15.0 4.2/ 283) 420 32. 4 40. 2 | 14.2 
December, 1929... ----....2-222.-- | 134) 42] 27.0) 447) 313] 410) 149 
FRR ahercentcaheeibvtieeie | 18.0) 3.3] 26.5) 38.5 30. 0 41.3 12.5 
December, 1930_......-------.----- | 1149 20) 255! 420 26. 6 41.0 | 9.3 
So cidnniiokbedctinnins is | 127.2) 1424] 244/ 3831/1 186 40. 6 2.4 
December, 1931..--..-...---------- 120.2/ 186/ 218/ 376) 155) 403 3 
ES 139.2; 113.9/) 20.0 25. 6 2.8 38.3 | 16.7 
eR a nccccsctrcnctenees 130.7) 1181) 104) 2245 116| 344] 19.6 

St. Louis, Mo.: | 
December, 1918............--..-.-- 18.0; 324) 27! #448] 228 145} 16.7 
ee SE a eae 46. 2 89.7; 29.8, 19.6 73.1 37. 6 | 48.9 
December, 1920.........----------- 8.8 70.0 42.4 42.6 70. 2 43.2 | 35. 4 
et inncandendaores 13.5 3.1 76.3 18.9 21.6 37.2 | 19.9 
December, 1928............-------- 12.2 2.5 74.2 23.1 19.5 | 38.7 20. 4 
ES es Ack beccivensererere- 1,4 | 1.7 71.8 22.5, 17.8) 38.4] 20. 5 
December, 1929........-..---.----- 15 8 69.2 33.4 16. 2 44.2 | 21.7 
I cibits dibinnnduohbctise- 16.7|) (@) 66.0) 21.8 16.9 44.6 — 18.3 
December, 1930.........--.-------- 114.9) 114 50.5; 20.1! 15.4 42.1 | 13.9 
Ss Sodas ncvennscbdbses: 124.9, 1107, 53.0, 124/| 5.9 41.5 6.2 
ee ae ee 129.8; 119.2 44.0 20. 7 | 16) 39.2 1.4 
Jume, 1982. . .............-.-.-..-- 138.3 122.4 34. 4 17.4) 186) 39.1 14.3 
Beet, 2908... ..............-. 139.4) 125.7 22.3 14.1/ 1127) 38.7 17.4 

Scranton, Pa.: 

December, 1918-.......--.-.-------- 21.3 34. 4 5 24.7 27.0; 21.4 21.9 
EE iitbiticcesahbivsecees 41.4, 97.7 17.2 43. 5 62. 8 47.9 51.5 
December, 1920..........-.--.----- 17.8; 76.5) 185 67.3 | 62.0 50. 4 39. 1 
June, 1908. .......-...-.-.-.-----. 2.4 16. 2 71.7 69.0) 30.1! 56.2) 26. 9 
December, 1928 ............-.------ 4.3 15.3 | 71.7 72.2 20.3) 57.8/ 27.8 
ES REESE 2.9 15.2) 68.1, 65.0 26. 5 57.5| 26.3 
December, 1929..........---.------ 6.5 13.7 63.9 67.6 26. 0 57.3 | 27.3 
CS TT 18) 13.5) 60.5 60. 2 26. 0 57.3 23.5 
December, 1930_...........-.------ 18.1! 107) 501 66.1 22.9 56.8 | 19.5 
Se AS SRT 120.3 | 3.9) 53.2 61.3 18.2 55. 2 | 11.8 
December, 1931_.............-.-.-- | 1228] 17.1.) 51.8 69. 5 7.3| 65.2 8.4 
“SS RRR eS Neeae | 13821) 19.5 43.8 45.3 3.7) 652.1 1.3 
December, 1932_.................-- 133.4; 1141/ 40.6 53.3 10) 651.0 1.5 


' 


| 
| 
| 
| 





3’ No change. 





Cost of Living in the United States and in Foreign Countries 


. trend of cost of living in the United States and foreign 
countries for June and December, 1929, 1930, 1931, and 1932 is 
shown in the following table. The number of countries included 
varies according to the information available. Index numbers for 
the groups of items and a general index are presented for all countries 
with the exception of Australia, Bulgaria, Ireland, The Netherlands, 
and South Africa. The item of rent is not shown for Bulgaria. 
Australia, Ireland, The Netherlands, and South Africa publish a gen- 
eral index and an index number for food only. The table shows the 
trend in the cost of food, clothing, fuel and light, and rent together 
with the general index for all items for the countries for which such 
information is published in the original sources. 

Caution should be observed in the use of these figures, since not 
only are there differences in the base periods and in the number and 
kind of articles included, and the number of markets represented, but 


— are also radical differences in the method of construction of the 
indexes. 


“ ~— 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING FOR SPECIFIED PERIODS IN THE UNI 
STATES AND IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
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WOOP Wr coc 


S : United | Australia| Austria, : Chile, Ct 
Country - ----------- States (30 towns) Vienna Belgium Bulgaria Canada Santiago Shar 
one, 
clot A 7 
fueland | p04 | Food, | Food, Food, | fod, | Fo 
light, pens igs, | Clothing, | clothing,} Food, | clothing, se oct t om 
Commodities in-| rent, a rw fuel and | fuel and | clothing, | fuel and | “y; 714 —_ 
cluded -........----- house- | "| light, | light, | fueland | light, ght, | lie! 
furnish- eae rent, rent, light rent aniene}- Be 
ing  ~ sundries !| sundries sundries Same | lan, : 
laneous 
Bureau Ministry ! Natio: 
Bureau Federal Federal | Depart- he. ic 
Computing agency .--| of Labor, co Statistical — Statistical] ment of aoe, md ea 
Statistics tistics Bureau dustry Bureau Labor |° . sic 
Base period. -...----. 1913= 100 esto July; 1914) 1921=100| 1926=100| 1913=100] )h3FCt | o2r 
General: 
1929—Jume ------- 170. 2 21,042 lll kf ee, 156 110.5 
December.. 171.4 21,046 113 _*, eee 160 115. 1 
1930—June - ------ 166. 6 2 996 113 224. 0 88. 0 157 108. 0 120 
December. 160. 7 2912 108 222. 5 76. 6 151 109. 6 | 
1931—June-. --.-.-- 150.3 2 860 106 204. 5 72.1 138 104. 0 2) 
December 145. 8 2814 108 193. 1 71.2 135 105. 0 2 
1932—June------- 135. 7 27810 109 179. 7 66. 8 126 107. 6 12) 
December-.- ge, Rs S| |} SES Ty a eee 3 Ee ee 
Food: 
1929—June---_---- 154.8 1, 045 124 A A eas 149 122. 6 93 
December 158. 0 1, 011 122 eS 161 125. 4 104 
1930—June----.-- 147.9 968 121 201. 1 87.7 151 121. 4 119 
December. 137. 2 871 lll 200. 1 75. 5 138 110.3 i00 
1931—June-.-.-_--.-- 118.3 833 108 176. 5 71.4 111 103. 6 9g 
December-. 114.3 809 110 160. 7 70. 5 107 95. 5 } 
1932—June---_----. 100. 1 803 113 143. 8 66. 2 93 107. 1 107 
December. eS , ER Se eee __, aS 
Clothing: 
1929—June--_-_-.--- Sa 183 of SPER oP 157 101. 2 97 
December..- | | eee 183 "| Sianeherey 156 99. 3 8 
1930—June_....-- Op ee 183 262. 0 395. 6 155 99. 3 19 
December.. | ERIE 177 259. 8 395. 6 148 96. 9 99 
1931—June--_----- Se 162 250. 8 380.9 137 96. 9 110 
December..j - 13€.6 }.......... 166 246. 4 380.9 127 96. 9 108 
1932—June--_-_---- | 162 FS aa 120 126. 5 98 
December. Es wdadanene 1g SRR ais SRS 2° . |) ee 
Fuel and light: 
1929—June - -_---- We DS Biiissaued 103 ,  . S Rae tes 157 96. 0 123 
December- | ot Re 106 » | eS 157 93. 3 121 
1930—Jume-_--.---- ,  & § See 104 204. 6 92.4 156 105. 1 12 
ecember Ok | Cae 104 198. 3 93. 3 156 101. 2 11! 
1931—June- ------ __* 3 ar 104 184.0 82.7 153 94. 2 12 
December... / 3) pees 104 182. 4 82.9 152 89. 2 140 
1932—Jumne.-.-..-.-- 8 | are ee 104 173. 8 75.9 148 99. 9 131 
December.-- Xk ) WE antic caltthseusnad Get hn a 
Rent: 
1929—June--_-__--- | See 15 | 6 SERPS 158 100. 0 102 
December-. i, g Sees ee 22 . 1 2 eae 158 100. 0 102 
1930—June-_.---- ) * 22 oS | re 160 100. 0 104 
December... bie RS 25 Lg es 160 100. 0 104 
1931—June-_-.-...-- | eae 25 Ge © Oy cnctade das 158 100. 0 108 
December..- ky Ree 27 ' Rh 5 Reta 158 100. 0 107 
1932—June_-_..._- FREE Bhidwtibcines 28 Se © tii detinxdud 147 100. 0 107 
December. SE Es és tmceibions , 2 Ey ae TREKS a >) Ee 
1 Gold 2 Quarter ending with month. 


3 Year only. 
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Czecho- . ‘ : 
j ‘ ” Estonia, | yp; France, India, Italy, 
Food, : Food, Food, Food, Food, 
| | clothing, cipthine, inthe clothing, | clothing, auton, clothing, | clothing, 
Commodities in- | fuel and asd j fuel and | fuel and 1 fuel and | fuel and 
NilERidenabssnense light, | [eland |fuel, rent,! light, | light, | ler | light, | light, 
rent, sun- Pe et c. |tax ns et rent, sun-] rent, sun- nay rent, sun-| rent, sun- 
dries — » UC.) dries dries dries dries 
Commis- Depart- eat 
o8 : Federal Munici- 
Ministry | sion for 7 ment of 
, * oF : Office of |Bureau of ; Statisti- | Labor pal ad- 
Computing agency.--| statistics] Statistics “pee —T cal office hens rid ministra- 
ii . Bureau tion 
iving merce 
January-| January- _ 7 January- 
Base period......---- July, 1914) 1913100 |June, 1914\June, 1914] 1913-1914 | July, 1914) July, 1914) jane, 1914 
i =100 =100 =100 
General: 
0 en pee 119 1215. 3 556 153. 4 147 4173 §44. 3 
SS eS 109 1207. 2 565 152. 6 150 5179 549. 2 
1930—Jumne------- 111.1 102 1108. 3 572 147.6 140 4 168 530. 9 
December. 105. 8 99 1083. 2 597 141.6 121 5 168 508. 3 
1931—June-_--.--- 106. 8 104 1019. 9 589 137.8 109 6 156 488. 0 
December. 101. 6 95 1048. 0 531 130. 4 109 7 165 472.7 
1932—June--...-- 103. 6 95 1003. 4 535 121.4 107 6 159 471.7 
December-.|......--.-- LF Le ee 2 ee. eee ee . | ea 
Food: 
19—-s ee... ..--].......... 130 1103. 1 590 154. 0 144 4164 541.7 
December--|_.......-- 112 1090. 1 589 152. 2 148 5173 548. 0 
1930—Jumne----.-- 118.1 101 937. 2 593 142.7 137 4156 522. 5 
December... 109. 4 96 903. 3 636 134.8 116 5156 499. 0 
1931—June - -- ---- 109. 3 93 842. 4 642 130.9 101 6 139 456. 6 
December-- 99. 1 80 918.8 555 119.9 101 7155 437.8 
a — = 101.4 80 871.0 567 113. 4 99 - ct 438. 0 ' 
ecember-_.|_......... OE oe TS AB Ne. RENEE % CIR ee 5S See eee 
Clothing: 
EE RE SES 150 1055. 4 604 172.4 gg eres 555. 2 
December--|_.......-- 150 1051. 3 604 170.3 BOR Sap Stactete 548. 8 
1930—June--_--_..- 133. 2 150 1045. 6 626 166. 8 iE ee en 508. 8 
December 119.9 147 1033. 6 610 149. 8 of eee 447.7 
1931—June------- 111.9 147 1004. 1 552 139. 9 . )_ eae 421.2 
mber_- 105. 8 145 975.7 508 129. 1 |g aE ee 390. 3 
a une. an 100. 5 141 979.1 499 117.2 SS ee 371.8 
NS RES Se: EE ee See ene eee OE SS Ae eee 
Fuel and light: 
19290—Jume-_-__....}........-- 97 1455. 5 539 148.9 Lg any 425. 0 
December.-|........-- 101 1455. 4 602 152.9 _ | eee 453. 1 
1930—June--__-.--- 121.6 96 1407. 1 607 149. 4 | SSRs Fe 473.0 
December.- 121. 6 94 1290. 1 633 151.1 Mee foesciccous 457.3 : 
1931—June--__-..-. 119.7 80 1066. 8 596 145. 4 _ , ee 424. 3 k 
December.- 119.7 76 913. 5 619 148.8 eee 404. 3 { 
1932—June_ amet 117.5 65 865. 9 592 133. 8 | eee 403. 6 : 
IB RRS SR SS. eR ee ee er Bn ae i 
Rent: 
1929—Jume.__....].......--- 52 1476. 3 300 126. 0 WO bik kccccse 407.6 
gO eee 52 1476. 3 350 126.7 Se Pisknc chess 410. 2 
1930—June-_-_-_..-- 49. 6 52 1467.0 350 129. 8 i | See 410. 2 : 
mber.- 52.8 52 1467.0 350 131.3 . } ee 422. 2 ' 
1931—June--_.-.-- 54.4 145 1373. 1 350 131.6 | Gene ee 473.1 
mber_. 54.4 145 1373. 1 360 131.6 | 8 eee 482.7 
oo eS 54.4 144 1263. 9 360 121.4 BOO tikecnucca 445.1 
NL oes Ee ek” I ee a eer, SS CE Sela SOnGSs ca pansecdcmen 
4 April 5 October 6 May. 7 November. 
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Nether- 
. ‘ lands, New Poland, | South Switzer- | United 
Country - ..----22-0~- Amster- | Zealand | NOTW8Y | Warsaw | Africa | S¥°4€" | “hand =| Kingdom 
dam 
Food : 
Food, Food, Food, . Food, Food 
Food clothing, | clothing, | clothing, ate yt a clothing, | clothing 
Commodities in- ell oom. fuel, fuel, fuel, light light fuel, fuel, 
sos te _ light, light, light, ent, ent, light light 
modities rent rent ’ Bik, 
rent rent rent sundries | taxation rent rent, 
sundries sundries sundries sundries sundries sundries 
Census | Central | Central | Office of 
: , Bureau | and Sta-| Statis- | Statis- | Census | Board of| Federal | y7,,.;.. ry 
Computing agency--.-| of Sta- : ; Social Labor : 
te tistics tical tical and Sta- s of Labor 
tistics Office Office Office tistics | Welfare | Office 
: 1911-1913 | 1926-1930 | July, 1914] 1927= 1914= | July, 1914] June, 1914) July, i914 
Base period. .....-.- = =1,000 | =i00 100 1,000 | =i00 | =100 | =i00 
General: 
1929—Jumne--_-_---- 3 See 164 101.7 1320 4171 161 160 
December-.- 167.4 7 1003 165 100. 4 1204 5170 162 167 
1930—June-_-__.-- 162. 1 6 990 161 94.0 1293 4165 158 154 
December-_. 156. 6 7 963 159 93. 8 1258 § 163 156 155 
1931—June-_-._-_.-- 153. 5 6 913 151 88. 4 1233 4160 150 145 
December_. 145. 2 7 888 150 83.3 1206 5 158 145 148 
1932—Jumne-_-._-__-- 140. 9 6 839 149 81.9 1179 4157 138 142 
December.-_}........-- |e RARE ee AES SS py, Se eit 143 
Food: 
1929—June-_-___.-- Ot es 156 94. 7 1176 4151 155 147 
December-.- 161.6 71017 157 91.7 1124 5 150 157 159 
1930—Jumne--...-- 151. 6 988 151 80. 9 1120 4140 151 138 
December-- 144.8 922 149 80. 2 1085 5 137 149 141 
1931—June---_-..-. 140. 6 839 138 75. 9 1064 4130 141 127 
December_.- 125. 5 835 136 69. 1 1004 5 128 134 32 
1932—Jumne-._..-- 119. 2 778 133 68. 1 963 4125 125 123 
December--_}--.-.-..-- 2b Re RE, LORE Ae OF Biv ctiinan 125 
Clothing: 
SE SE CRG one 8 PSG 159 | eee 4185 167 218 
December--|--.-....-- 7972 157 +} Ramee = 5 183 165 215 
ee Fae or 6 952 153  . | aaa 4181 160 213 
December-.-_}.-......-- 7 924 148 ITS: 5178 155 205 
1931—Jume......-|.-.-.....- 6 877 143 ef EEE $175 145 195 
December.-_}_.......-- 7 849 142 ,  \ Ree Ree 5170 137 190 
1932—Jume-___....|.-- eer’: 6 826 144 8 ESR, 4168 127 190 
December..}..-.....-- eT. Ces boi EE Pe ee 188 
Fuel and light: 
EES HRs Sarre 161  & Freese 4165 134 170 
December-_}........-- 7 990 160 8 Se 5 160 135 175 
0 0 EE Se 6 990 157 e  ¢ 3 Ree eees £ 160 132 170 
December-.j...-....--. 7 904 150 _ } ¢ eee 5 156 131 175 
eS See 6 990 148 GS Bw mmadedodn 4155 127 170 
pp ae et 7975 146 RSI SS 5 150 125 175 
EE Pe 6 978 146 Ey IE 4149 121 17 
pe ee FUE Cn. nctacdabicuietnedlits<senatan eg OR 17 
Rent: 
TREES OR Sees = 175 Sy ee 4 200 181 15 
December.-}........-- 71019 175 YS ee 5 200 181 152 
1930—Jume.......}-....-.--- 61012 174 | 2 SASS 4 205 185 , 
December-..j.-.......-.- 7 998 174 ee 5 205 185 154 
i a! ees 6 964 173  § ) See 4 206 187 154 
December..|.........- 7 922 173 , & 3 Sees 5 206 187 154 
pi SES, UTTER. (bes eee 172 SA Btn sivinehs 4 206 187 154 
(| SS oe RSE SES PORES ME Se Sa OF Meeucss. O90 
4 April, 5 October. 6 May. 7 November. 
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IMMIGRATION AND EMIGRATION 





Statistics of Immigration for November, 1932 
By J. J. Kunna, Cuter Sratistician U. 8. Bureau or IMMIGRATION 


URING November, 1932, the number of immigrant aliens or 

newcomers admitted for permanent residence in the United 
States (2,006) was (with the exception of February, 1932) the lowest 
during a single month since 1831—over a century ago. 

The admissions during November represented a decrease of 30.8 
per cent from the 2,899 immigrants for the corresponding month a 
year ago. Immigration from Europe dropped from 1,760 to 1,138, or 
35.3 per cent, while the decline for Canada was from 631 to 498, or 
21.1 per cent, and for other countries from 508 to 370, or 27.2 per cent. 
In the first five months—July to November—of the current fiscal 
year, 12,321 immigrants entered the country as against 19,093 in the 
same months of last year, a decline of 6,772. The number of quota 
immigrants admitted dropped from 40,989 for the period from July 
to November, 1930, to 6,709 for the same months of 1931, and then to 
4.387 for the corresponding months of 1932. In other words, only 1 
alien charged to the quota is now admitted where 10 entered the 
country two years ago. Quota aliens born in the Irish Free State 
show the largest decrease—from 6,245 to 171, or 97.3 per cent. 

Nearly three-fourths of the immigrants who arrived in November, 
1932, were women and children under 16 years of age, and over one- 
half of the females were married. 

The principal States to which these new arrivals were destined were 
New York, California, Michigan, Massachusetts, and Pennsylvania. 





INWARD AND OUTWARD PASSENGER MOVEMENT FROM JULY 1 TO NOVEMBER 



























































30, 1932 
Inward Outward 
Aliens Aliens 
Aliens admitted | de- Aliens departed Tot de- 
Period 4 United barred United ported 
States : from States : after 
m ~,:.....| otal | enter- citizens| Total | land- 
Immi-| Non- Comens ing! | Emi- Non- de- ing 2 
rant | Zmmi- Total | arrived ant | ¢™- Total verted 
on grant er grant I 
io: 
July, 1932._..} 2,079) 10,534) 12,613) 28, coal 40, 619 561) 11,328) 24, 089) 35,417) 59,298) 94,715) 2,100 
August, 1932.| 2,719) 14, 107) 16,826) 54,070) 70, 896 605} 8, 783! 20, 141) 28,924) 57,887) 86,811) 1,946 
September, | 
TEMES cttkes. 3, 129] 21,348) 24,477) 60, 258) 84, 735 596} 8,856) 17,290) 26,146) 38,368) 64,514) 1,645 
Nese 2, 388) 14, 407] 16,795) 28, 058) 44, 853 590) 7,788) 14, 776| 22,564) 28,854) 51,418) 2, 103 
November, 
ae 2,006) 8,681) 10,687) 14, 879! 25, 566 428) 8,031) 13, 062/ 21,093) 22,129) 43,222) 1, 530 
oe wl wonnigeash — —- 
Total__! 12,321) 69,077) 81, ae 185, 271/266, 669} 2,780) 44, 786) 89, 358/134, 144) 206, 536/340, 680! 9, 374 
| 

















' These aliens are not included among arrivals, as they were not permitted to enter the United States. 


? These aliens (exclusive of visitors across land borders) are included among aliens departed, they having _. 


entered the United States, legally or illegally, and later deported. 443 
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Official—United States 


Connecticut.—Commission to Investigate the Subject of Old-Age Pensi 
Report on old-age relief. Hartford, 1932. 125 and 82 pp. 
Reviewed in this issue. 





Unemployment Commission. Measures to alleviate unemployment in ( 
necticul. Hartford, December, 1932. 205 pp., charts. 

Reviewed in this issue. 
ILtuinois.—Emergency Relief Commission. 
1932. 20 pp. 


The report describes the activities of the commission in providing relief thro 


out the State through November 15, 1932. 


MassacHUsETTs.—Department of Labor and Industries. Labor Bulletin 


164: Time rates of wages and hours of labor in Massachusetts, 1931. Part 


II of the annual report on the statistics of labor for the year ending Nove 


30, 1931. [Boston, 1932.] 121 pp. 


—— Special Commission on Stabilization of Employment. Final 
Boston, 1933. 250 pp. . 


Reviewed in this issue. 


report 


Unitep Statres.—Department of Agriculture. Yearbook of agriculture, 1/.)?. 
Washington, 1932. 975 pp., maps, charts, illus. 

The volume includes information on mechanization in agriculture, production, 
prices of all kinds of agricultural products, wages of farm labor and of common 
labor employed on Federal-aid highway projects, farm incomes, living standards 
on farms, changes in farm population and farm tenancy, changes in number 


of workers gainfully employed in farming, land use, and marketing and purchas- 
ing associations. 





Department of Labor. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Bulletin No. 5 


Wages and hours of labor in foundries and machine shops in 1931. Washington, 
1932. 148 pp. 


An advance summary of the data obtained in this survey was published in 
the Monthly Labor Review for January, 1932 (pp. 134-143). 








Children’s Bureau. Publication No. 214: The illegally employed minor 


and the workmen’s compensation law, by Ellen Nathalie Matthews. Washiny- 
ton, 1932. 226 pp. 


—— Federal Board for Vocational Education. 
Washington, 1932. 117 pp. 


Data from this publication are given in this issue of the Monthly Labor 
Review. 


Sixteenth annual report, 19°. 





Interstate Commerce Commission. Ex Parte No. 106: Sizx-hour day ‘1- 
vestigation. In re the effect upon operation, service, and expenses of apply 
the principle of a six-hour day in the employment of railway employees. Was/- 
ington, December 6, 1932. |Various paging; mimeographed.| 
Some of the findings in this report are given in this issue. 








Forty-sizth annual report. Washington, 1932. 269 pp. 

Includes statistics of average number of employees, and their total compens:- 

tion, in various divisions of Class I steam railways during the fiscal year endiie 

June 30, 1932, and of number of persons killed and injured in railway acciden'- 

during that year with comparative figures for several preceding years. 
444 








Third Interim Report. Chicago, 
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Uxirep Stares.—President’s Research Committee on Social Trends. Recent social 
trends in the United States. New York, McGraw-Hill Book Co. (Inc.), 1933. 
2 vols. 1568 pp., charts. 

Reviewed in this issue. 

——— Treasury Department. Public Health Service. Annual report, for the fiscal 
year 1932. Washington, 1932. 199 pp., chart, illus. 

This report contains a statement of the activities of the office of industrial 
hygiene and sanitation during 1932, which included dust studies, pollution of 
air and illumination studies, investigation of industrial dermatoses, and studies 
of sickness and physical impairment among industrial workers. 


Official—Foreign Countries 


CanapA.—Department of Labor. Fifth annual report on cooperative associa- 
tions in Canada, 1932. Ottawa, 1932. 93 pp. 


Contains not only the usual directory of cooperative associations, but also 
statisties of membership of the various types of societies, a summary of which is 
given in this issue of the Monthly Labor Review. 

FraNncE.—Bureau de la Statistique Générale. Annuaire statistique, 1931. 
Paris, 1982. |Various paging.| 

This French statistical yearbook for 1931 contains comprehensive statistics 
covering all phases of the national life in France and its colonies and protector- 
ates. The statistics of interest to labor include those relating to wages, hours 
of labor, savings, insurance, and workmen’s compensation. 





Great Britatin.—Ministry of Labor. Directory of employers’ associations, 
trade-unions, joint organizations, etc., 1932. London, 1932. 197 pp. 


—— Registry of Friendly Societies. Report for the year 1931: Part 4.—Trade 
unions; Section I, Proceedings and statistical notes. London 1932. 16 pp. 


LeaGuE OF Nations.—Review of world production, 1925-1931. Geneva, 1932. 
166 pp., charts. (World Peace Foundation, Boston, American agent.) 


New ZEALAND.—Department of Labor. Report [for the year ending March 31, 
1932]. Wellington, 1932. 23 pp. 
Statistics of accidents and of unemployment are included. 
QUEENSLAND (AvsTRALIA).—Insurance Office. Sizteenith annual report, for the 
year ended June 30, 1932. Brisbane, 1932. 33 pp. 
Operations, for the fiscal year 1931-32, under legislation providing for work- 
men’s compensation for industrial accidents and occupational diseases (including 
miners’ phthisis), and life insurance written by the Government. 


—— Unemployment Council. Ninth annual report on operations under the 
unemployed workers’ insurance acts, 1922 to 1930. Brisbane, 1932. 19 pp. 


South AusTRALIA (AUSTRALIA).—Statistical Office. Statistical register, 1930-31. 
Adelaide, 1932. |Various paging.| 
Contains data on apprenticeship, cooperative societies, housing, number of 
workers employed and average weekly wages in various industries, population 
statistics, prices, etc. 


Vicrorta (AusTRALrA).—Department of Labor. Report of the chief inspector of 
factories and workshops for the year ended December 31, 1931. Melbourne, 


19382. 44 pp. 
Data on average weekly wages in Victoria, taken from this report, are given in 
this issue. 
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Unofficial 


Brockway, A. FENNER. Hungry England. London, Victor Gollancz (Li, 
1932. 224 pp. 
A description, based on a personal survey, of the conditions under which the 
unemployed are living in some of the areas which have been hard hit by unem- 
ployment. A number of budgets are given, showing how families fare when the 
income is reduced to unemployment insurance, transitional payments, or poor 
relief. | 
Castro, RayMonp. Les causes du chémage. Paris, Les Presses Universitaires 
de France, 1931. 174 pp. 
A study of the causes of unemployment, covering seasonal and cyclical wnem- 
ployment, and irregular fluctuations in employment. 


CuarK, Couin. The national income, 1924-1931. London, Macmillan & (, 
(Ltd.), 1932. 167 pp., charts. 


CoLorapo AGRICULTURAL CoLLEGE. Experiment Station. Bulletin 397: Oper. 
ating practices of farmers’ cooperative elevators in Colorado, by D. N. Donaldson 
and Perry V. Hemphill. Fort Collins, 1932. 63 pp., charts, illus. 


CoMMITTEE ON THE Costs oF Mepicat Care. Publication No. 17: Nursing 
services and insurance for medical care in Brattleboro, Vermont: A study of 
the activities of the Thomas Thompson Trust, by Allon Peebles and Valeria D. 
McDermott. Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1932. 65 pp. 


This study deals with two activities which have been developed in Brattleboro, 
which are of general significance in the field of nursing and medical care. These 
are a training school for attendant nurses, in which women are given a 15-month 
course under the direction of public-health nurses, the attendants being sulse- 
quently employed through a service office under the charge of graduate nurses, 
and the group-insurance systems operated by two benefit associations, by which 
members obtain nursing care at reduced costs. 

CoMMITTEE ON THE GRADING OF NurRsING Scuoots. Nurses—production, educa- 


tion, distribution, and pay. New York, 370 Seventh Avenue, 1930. 36 pp., 
maps, charts. 


This report shows the average earnings of nurses based upon figures gathered 
in 1927, and discusses the various problems involved in providing adequate 
nursing service. 

ConFrépERATION GENGRALE DU TRavaiL. Congrés Confédéral de Paris. h.p- 


ports moral et financier du XXVII* Congrés National corporatif tenu Sep- 
tembre 15 au 18,1931. Paris, 211 Rue Lafayette[1932?). 551 pp. 


The proceedings of the 27th congress of the French General Confederation of 
Labor, held in Paris in 1931. 


Eaauieston, F. W. State socialism in Victoria. London, P. S. King & Son 
(Lid.), 1982. 354 pp. 


GeBLerR, Rospert T. Get that job! A practical guide for the man seeking employ- 
ment. New York, Frederick A. Stokes Co., 1932. 160 pp. 

Hicks, J. R. The theory of wages. London, Macmillan & Co. (Ltd.), 1932. 
247 pp. 

Hunter, ArtHur. Unemployment insurance and the dole in Great Britain. New 


York, New York Life Insurance Co. (printers), 1932. 15 pp. (Reprinted, 
with a few additions, from the New York Times, of October 9, 1932.) 


INDUSTRIAL EXPERIMENTERS AssociaATED. Proceedings of first annual confer- 
ence, held at New York, N. Y., May 26,1932. New York, Bureau of Personn«l 
Administration, 1932. 105 pp. 


Industrial Experimenters Associated was established in April, 1931, for the 
purpose of fostering ‘“‘further experiment and development in methods of em- 
ployer-employee ownership, control and management in industry.’”’ The pro- 
ceedings at this first conference of the organization included addresses describi!” 
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some of the industrial enterprises in which the employees own a considerable part 
of the business—such as the Columbia Conserve Co., Graybar Electric Co., 
Correlated Graphic Industries, Work-Togs (Ltd.), ete. 

[INTERNATIONAL Boot AND SHOE OPERATIVES AND LEATHER WORKERS’ FEDERA- 


TIoN. Annualreport. Niirnberg-W (Germany), Essenweinstrasse 1,1932. 24 
pp. (International Correspondence, No. 22, 1932.) 


Includes a digest of the history of the international secretariat for 25 years. 
INTERNATIONAL UNION FOR THE SCIENTIFIC INVESTIGATION OF POPULATION PROB- 
LEMS. Problems of population, being the report of the proceedings of the second 
general assembly of the International Union * * * held at London, June 


15-18, 1931. London, George Allen & Unwin (Lid.), 1932. 378 pp., map, 
charts. 


Josp, ArtHuR. Australia, human and economic. London, George G. Harrap & 
Co. (Lid.), 1932. 333 pp., maps, diagrams, illus. 

Intended as an explanation rather than as a history, this volume attempts 
to give some idea of what Australia is really like, its physical and social pecu- 
liarities, why it has developed as it has, the character of its people as affected 
by the circumstances of its early settlement and the nature of the continent, 
and the effect of these factors in the economic and social structure of the six 
States making up the Commonwealth. 

Kansas, University or. University Extension Division. A debate handbook 


on unemployment insurance. A brief and bibliography with selected articles. 
Lawrence, Kans. {[1931?]. 232 pp. 


La Perritre, Henri pve. Les allocations familiales dans la région Troyenne 
pendant les dix premiéres années d’ existence de la Caisse patronale de Compen- 
sation. Troyes, Caisse de Compensation, 23 rue du Palais-de-Justice, 1930. 
43 pp., chart, illus. 

An account of the decade of experience of an important French family allow- 
ance fund. 

NATIONAL BuREAU oF Economic Researcu (Inc.). Publication No. 21: Eco- 
nomic tendencies in the United States—aspects of prewar and postwar changes, 


by Frederick C. Mills. New York, 51 Madison Avenue, 1932. 639 pp., 
charts. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF JEWISH SocraL SeRvicE. Proceedings of the annual 
session held in Philadelphia, May 12-17, 1932. New York, 71 West 47th 
Street, 1932. 2384 pp. 


The program for the sectional meetings was arranged under the following 
headings: Community organization, family welfare, child care, the aged, health, 
Jewish centers, and personnel and administration problems. 

NatTionaL CounciL ON NATURALIZATION AND CitTizENsHip. Handicaps in 
naturalization: A study of the effect of high fees upon the naturalization of 


aliens in the United States, by Cecilia Razovsky. New York, 112 E. 19th : 
Street, 1932. 27 pp., map. ‘ 


As a result of its investigations reported on in this pamphlet, the Council 
unanimously adopted a recommendation for the reduction of the naturalization fee. . 
Norton, Tuomas L. Trade-union policies in the Massachusetts shoe industry, 

1919-1929. New York, Columbia University Press, 1932. 379 pp. 

A study of the problems of the shoe workers in Massachusetts. 

PENNSYLVANIA, UNIVERSITY oF. Wharton School of Finance and Commerce. 
Industrial Research Department. Research Studies, XXI: Wage rates and 


working time in the bituminous coal industry, 1912-1922, by Waldo E. Fisher 
and Anne Bezanson. Philadelphia, 1932.: 374 pp., charis. 


The movement of wage rates in the bituminous-coal industry during the period 
1912 to 1922 is traced, showing the fluctuations that have occurred in the rates 
paid different classes of mine labor. Comparisons are also made of the changes . ' 
in rates paid in union and nonunion fields. 


Tawney, R. H. Land and labor in China. London, George Allen & Unwin 
(Ltd.), 1932. 207 pp. 
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TRADES AND LABOR CONGRESS OF CANADA. Report of the proceedings of the /5;); 
convention, held at the city of Hamilton, Ontario, September 12 to 17, 19 
Oitawa, 172 McLaren Street [1932]. 245 pp. 

A résumé of the proceedings of the 1932 convention of the Congress is give; 
the December, 1932, Monthly Labor Review. 


Union Suisse DES Paysans. Secrétariat des Paysans Suisses. Publication 
104: Trente-quatritme rapport annuel du comité directeur de Vunion 31) 
des paysans et du secrétartat des paysans suisses, 1931. Brugg, 1932. 
pp. 
Contains data on various aspects of agricultural cooperation in Switzerland. 
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Rapport au Département fédéral de V Economie publique, I* partiv: 
Recherches relatives @ la rentabilité de V agriculture pendant l’ exercice 1930-.}1. 
Berne, 1932. Map, charts. (Tirage a part de l Annuaire agricole de |a 
Suisse, 1932, pp. 75-151.) 

Contains data on production of agricultural products, the trend in price: 
such products, cost of production, net return, labor time required per hectare, 
labor cost per man-day, etc. 

ViteLes, Morris 8. Industrial psychology. New York, W. W. Norton & 
(Inc.), 1932. 652 pp., diagrams, tlus. 

The objective of this volume is to show the genesis, problems, settings, finding: 
and results of the application of psychology to industry. 

WARBURTON, CLARK. The economic results of prohibition. New York, Columbia 
University Press, 1932. 273 pp. (Columbia University Studies in Histo 
Economics, and Public Law, No. 379.) 

ZENTRALVERBAND DEUTSCHER KONSUMVEREINE. Jahrbuch, 1932. Efster bai 
472 pp., charts; zweiter band, 391 pp. Hamburg, 1932. 

First and second volumes of the 1932 yearbook of the Central Union of German 
Consumers’ Cooperative Societies. The first volume contains statistics on 
membership, sales, balance sheets, etc., of the Central Union itself and of each of 
its member unions, the wholesale society, etc. ‘The second volume contains the 
report of the Central Union and of the central auditing union. 
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